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1 Heſe Memoires were written by a 
1 _ Gentleman of mw Integrity and 
Wiſdom, who by means of his Sta- 


tions and Employments under King Charles 
\. 8 the Firſt, of Bleſſed Memory, and near 
A attendance on His Perſon ; had great oppor- 
N tunities of knowing the moſt conſiderable 
J Occurrances of thoſe Times, with the Secret 
2 Springs by which they mov'd : as alſo, the 


CharaGers of the Perſons that were moſt con- 
cerned and active in them. 85 


55 

55 And as the Vindicating of the Cauſe and 

N. Aﬀions of His Royal Ma and His 

A Friends, and to do right to Truth,” were the 

0 great inducements to his Writing ge. Be | 
* marks : So to rectiſie miſtakes, and reſcue 
Ny the Memory of that Injur d Prince from the 
Ny falſe Imputations and Indignities that have 

2 been caſt upon Him by Prejudiced and Ma- 
* licions Men, is the canſe of this Publicats- 


A 3 
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To the Reader. 


More is not needful to be ſaid, than to 


* IAC io an 


aſſure the World, that theſe Papers are Ge- 
nuine, and publiſhed from the Anthors Ori- 
gina! Manuſcripts by a Faithful Friend with 
whom they were intruſted. Except I may 
have leave to add, That as the Author wrote 
with Freedom according to his Genins an 
bis Principles, ſo tis hop'd he will be read 
with Candor and juſt Allowances all 
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Sir G. Aiſcough. 362, 


Armies arbitrary power. 400 
Earl of Arundell. — 12 
John Aſhburnham. 293,303, 


Sir Jacob, 
9 15 a, Aalen . 
3 B. 


3 Lord, 


Capt. Batten. 
Sir J. Berkeley, 


2X A Dderton-more fight.257 
EE: Agitators. 298, 304 


364,365 
Earl of Argile. 32,324 
Engliſh armies defign of peti- 
tioning. — 179 
Army governs. 363 


305,306 


148,229 
302 


mY Mengen Baily. 307 
. 31 * 
3900 395 


Ni mes bt the pe perſols; and 


of the moſt material Paſſages, mentioned 
in chi Book. 


Colonel, Hp L ord.Bel- 


laſis. 277 
Biſhops removed from their 
Seats in Parliament, 184 
Petitions and tumults 
raiſed againſt them. 185, 202 


Their Proteſtation. 202 
_— —Impriſoned for it, 202 
Admiral Blake. 364, 366,383, 
. 397 
| Sir George Booth. 399 
Sir W. Boteler. 272 
Bradſhaw. "236 
Brentford-fight. 233 
Sir O. Bridgeman. 428 
Earl of Briſtol. 4 
Browne, afterwards Sir Rich- 
1 234.297 
Lord Bruce. 3 169 


Duke of Buckingham favou- 
tite of K. James. 
And of 
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Charles. 3 
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Ch, Expedition ut 


it u nfortunate. | "PE 
Earl of Calender. 31 7 
Lord Capell. 314, 53 


Counteſs of . 204 


Earl of Carnarvan. 260, 264 


Caryll, an r gens Mini- 


1 2 1 5 Kr 
Cavaliers decimated. 378 
Charles Cavendiſh. 258 

_ Ceremonies voted down by the 


long Parliament. 174 


King Charles's acceſſion 1 to the 
Arone. * 


_—— Hs marriage with the La- 


dy Henrietta Maria . 
er of France. 


AIs Character. 1 
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— A great defender of the 


Church of cope nm 77 
—His progreſs into Scote- 


land. 5 98 


"ber GE Parliament of Hs 
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192 
e favenal Mem. 


Does te York. 205 
Repulſed at Hull. 208 
— —-[floes out his oommiſſion 


of array. 209,210 - 
lis deglzrarion ar Vork. 


210 


ett. agero derart. | 


213 
2 up lis ſtandard at 
Nottingham. 3 S273 
Returns to Oxford. 291 
Leaves ir diſguiſed. 293 
Ooes tothe Scotch Army, 
which carries him 0 Ne- 
caſtle, nl a 294 
And delivers * up to 
che Parliaments Conmif- 
Heners: : e Das ings 

——His conference ther with- 
| Henderſon A Epiſcopa- 


nog 
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where he was no other chan 
a Priſoner.. 296,297 


——Seizcd by-Joyce. 299 


——Removed from oflace ta 


place. 1 72 goat 
Brought 0 a 


Cou rt. 012. 


— Retires to theſe 1258 


Wighr. : 125305 


Abou bills ſent to the 


King. 27 2 309. 
Votes of no further ad- 
dreſſes to him. . 
——Seized. 3ST 3314332 
8 life. 
A 335 
Carried from Place 1 
7-Bro eto h ral 
r rought to his 233 
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334,325 
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i Colcheſter-ſiege. 


lis moſt Chriſtian beha- 
viour both before and at 
7 King Charles's party , 'W 


parts of England. 215,21 
2 King Charles II. in _—_— 


1 Jl neared by the Kin * 
E 27 

Def gnes to eſcape. 

——— Marches with an army in- 

> roEngland. 358 

= ——Eſcapes from TOE 


27 —Howill requited. by the 
> French and Spaniards. 384 


the time of his death. 24 


they were in the ſeveral 


359 


lis _ VO 


and reti 8 
Church *. 04 4 


about ibedience due to 


"— Kings. . 205 

ay Chute Speaker pe R. Crom- 
g :wells arliament. 391 
= Sir T. Clarges. 4 
Earl of . 


= _ conſtitution. 
2 Puritan factious Clergy 
* raged by the "long Parlia- 
8 Sir W. Clerke, 
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ty there. 232 


| Cloſe Committee, 
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420 
270 
Clergy a neceſlary part of che 


encou- 


172 
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Colebrook. Ow of a trea- 


. ery 


Encroachmens:: of as Houle 
of Commons; ©. 187 
1 The HK e of b Commons ol 
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Cook Sollicito. 
who Earl of Corke. 


Impoſed on England. 
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: Northampton, 275 
Lord Conway. 9 
Sir John Cooke. 
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CorniſhGentlemen moſt loyalt.” 
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Scotch-Covenant. 124 


1 
Council-table. 8 


New Council efSrite 234,52 3 
Another new Council. 367 
O. Cromwell. His intereſt in 
the aſſociated Counties. 243 
——His character at large.247 
——Marches into Scotland. 
SIT -* 


lis expedition into pry | 


... 
Made General. : 
—— Enters again c into : o S 5 

land. 13 K ng! 
Made e 3 6 8,369 * 
——Inaugurated. 371 
He makes an inwolitick 

Peace with France and SWee- 

_ * 
| Makes a war upon Spain. 

376 

e che Proreftants i in 

Savoy. 33 181 2377 
Calls a Parliament, 375 
Calls anocher Parliament. 
380 

— Kingſhip offered to. 1 | 
381 

3 ——lnaugurated: Procedtbr-a. 
ſecond time. 1 2382 
n ſucceſſes at Sn 3. 

Ii ſickneſs and death. 
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R. Cromwell ſucceeds in the 
Protectorſhip, 389,390 


Forced to reſigne. 393 
H. Cromwell Lievtenant of I- 


reland. 383 
—Recalled. 394 


Cropredy-bridge fight. 271 


Sir ]. Culpeper. 195,214. 


Earl of Cumberland. 235 


D. 


Ir W.Davenant. 135 
Counteſs of Derby. 277 
Earl of Derby. 359 


Lord Digby, afterwards Earl 


of Briſtol. 160,230, 274,279, 

| 289,290 

Diſſerences about points of re- 
ligion here in England. 


Their original. 85 


Desborough. 
Earl of Dorſet. 214 
Downing. 377 


Drogheda taken. 354 
Dublin ſiege railed, 354 
Dunbar fight. 356 


Dundee taken. 361 
Dunkirk taken, and delivered 
up to the Engliſh, 384 


Dutch fleet upon our coaſts 
attacquing the Spaniards. 


| 232.5 
—— Warr with them. 363 


A peace made. 372 


| 


| E 


PF Pgebill-ght 1 


Englands happineſs under 
King Charles. 62 


Earl of Efſex Lieutenant-gene. 


rall againſt the Scots. 132 


——Generall of the Parlia. 
ments army. 221 


Oeſerts his army in Corn-„ 


Wk. - 272 
Exeter ſurrendred to the King, 
| 260 

F. 


Þ Actions how raiſed and fo- 
* mented, 402 
Sir Thomas, afterward Lord, 

Fairfax. 245 
Lord Falconbridge. 382 
Lord Falkland. 195,263 
Nathanael Fiennes. 259 
Fleetwood ſent into Ireland. 

. 3 

——Diſcontented wich-Crome, 

well. 7 337 


——Propoſed to be General! 


of the army. 391,392 
—--Lays down his Commiſſi- 
on. 5 415 
Sir Arthur Forbes. 361 
French Politicks. 


36 


heir negotiations in 


England. 292 


G. 


(In Bernard Gaſcoigne. 315 


Lord Gerard. 262 


Sit Tho. Glenhan. 277 


Glouceſter beſieged. 261 
Thomas Goodwin. 
Lord Goring. 145, 179, 273, 


Sir 


i 21,37. 
Their greatneſs at Sea. 


388 
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Sir Bevil Grenvil. 
Sir John Grenvil, afterwards 
Sir Richard Grenvil. 
2X Guards of the King's perſon 
= neceſlary. 
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Farl of Holland, 27,130, 133 


271,431 


Earl of Bath. 431,434 
431 


401 
H 


153 


 Hambden. 239,240 


Hamilton his character. 102 
— — His acting in Scotland. 
131 
—His failings in point of 
fideliry and conduct. 133, 
| ; i SO4; 207 
—Made a Duke. 


into England. 316 
Taken priſoner. 319 


. to Windſor caſtle, 


320 
——Beheaded. 353 
Duke William Hamilton. 358 
Dr. Hammond. 282,303 


Colonel Hammond. 305, 330 
Prince de Harcourt. 


Earl, afterwards Marquiſs, of 
Hartford. 20 5,303 
Sir A. Haſlerig. 399,495 


XZ Haſtings, afterwards Lord 


Loughborough. 258 
Dr. Hewett. 385 
High- commiſſion- Court voted 


ment. 
thi- 
377 


Expedition 
ther, | 


3153333 


192 
Goes to Oxford. 268 
Z . — Marches with an army 


Sir R. Ingoldsby. 
Iriſh Rebellion. 


2.92 - 


down by the long Parlia- 
175 


INDE X. 


Sir John Holland. 29) 
Sir Robert Holborn. 156 
Sir Ralph Hopton. 238,271 


Hothams, father and ſon, keep 


Hull againſt the King. 208 
Both beheaded by the 
Parliament. 209 
Hull beſieged. 264 
Marquiſs of Huntley. 133 
Sir Edward Hyde. 196 


]. 


Amaica taken. 376 
Independents. Their riſe. 83 
Temper and principles. 252 
They are at laſt preva- 
_ lent. oY 298 
heir bloody deſignes. 
309 

432 
354 
199 
Nebels there executed. 374 
Changes in Irelanld. 419 
Bp. Juxon. His character. 93 


K. 
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Ireron. 


Entiſn inſurrection. 313 
Lord Kimbolton, after- 
wards Earl of Mancheſter, 
3 2455246 
The King the head of the 
three eſtates. 183 
King's party in great danger. 
F 3 406 
277,78 
49 


Generall King. 
Knighthood money. 


Lambert 
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[| Ambert, 3 18,37 4.3 98 Fe 98. 

n 
Landſdown. fight. 271 
Dr. Laney. 3 | . 52 


Sir Marmaduke Langdale.; 31 6 


Col. Langhorn. - 39 [1 8 
Latitudinarians. 
Archbiſhop Laud. His Ge 
Ger. 78. 
—impeschment: in Parlia- 


ment and impriſonment. 164 
Proceeded againſt 


i an ori of Parliament,” 


168 
—Beheaded. I71 28 I 

Farl of Lauderdale, 
Vice-Admiral Lawſon. 366, 415 
Ca:Legi! #77 t="So5. 


Lenthal Speaker. 373 
Duke of Lenox. 314,315 
Levellers. 352 

Earl of Lindſey. 228 
Sig G. Liſle, 314,315 
] Gane-money. 16,20 
L ockharr. 384 


Loyal Lords engagement to 


the King at York. 211 
Lord Loughborough. 314 
Lord Eowdon. 139 
Sir Charles Lucas. 3 14,315 
Lynne ſurpriſed. 260 
M. 

M. arch * up. 378 

Earl of N 223, 
245,327 
Stephen Marſhall. 265 


424 
| ——Declares for a free Par- 
liament. l 425 1 


 ——Tempred to take on him 


| ——His wiſe and politick con- 


Joins 20 N 1 4 
Marſton- more fg, 275 1 
Prince Maurice. 359 7 
per Maynard. 6098085 "2 
drum, 269,76 1 | 
Middleron Lievrenant-generat »Y 
317260 
Monarchy and houſe of Peers 
voted downe. ac 4 
General Monke. Takes i in ſe- 
veral Iriſh Ban Us. 23” 
——Þeſieges ee and Ster- 
lin. 361 2 
— Admiral in the Duck MO 
war. "oy 70 IF 
Sent i into . and, 11 3 


Vie conduct hem, 368 1 
——Drawn over to the Pari. 
ament, which he abets a- 


gainſt che army. 404, 
| O 


OT 4 8 
— RE” 408 
—— Makes his army. erte ad 
himſelf. 4 10 255 | 
——His other policies... -443:2 
——Commitſlionersſent to him 
by rhe Independent, party. 
412 i 
——Marghes i into abend 45 
——To London. 421 
——Condudcted to the Houſe 
of Commons. 422 
——Takes part with the Cay 0 
of London, 


the Crown. 4 


duct in che Kings reſtora. 1 


tion. 5 17 i 
Colend Mena, 3 I 7, 320 


Mon- 


Lord Mountague. 


E. of N rt. 


Montrevile, French 1 292 
Earl, afterwards Marguils. 

- Montroſe: | 152,28 
Moreland. ws RN 
Cal. M 


Sir: W. Morris. 420, 426 
221, 224 


Biſhop Moumague. 223 


Sir Sidney Mountagne. 221, 


224 


Sir * Philip Muſgiave. a 


Jab the, i 
Navy revolts to the 
Princes f Wales. 316 
Act of Navigation, ** 
Newark beſieged. | 275 
Relieved. | 
Newbury firſt fi hr. 


262 


— —— Second fight. 281 


E. of Newcaſtle. 235,243:245 


Secretary _ „ 
E. of Northampt . 
E. of Northumbe Sand. 117 


en 


Noy Artorney raid 48,50 
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., Pacification at York. 
134 


ry Taper, GARY. 


ee firſt n 
——Adjourn'd to Oxjard: 4 
——Difſolyed. 
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The third Parliament. 23,43 
Parliament in 1640. 146,147 
The. lon Parliament. 153. 
Ihe e kalte of 


. tper\ 181 


——— They emand the mi- 
_ E 
Their adranages over 
the King. 218, 220 
Diffolved by the army. 


367 | 


© Cromwell firſt Parliament. 


271 
Second Parliament. 3 2 


386 


R. Cromwell's Parliament. 391. b 


A free Parliament demanded. 


399 
Parliament · men queſtioned . 


the King. 


——Eleven queſtioned | 


he army. 299 
Forced to 3 14 480% 
A triennial Parliament enact- 


" 4 1 177 


Old Parliament · members re- 


2 3 22 393 
238 Par ;amentsRemonſirance.20 'W 


ſtored. 


Parliament-army new model- 
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Presbyterian faction. 82 
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Dr. Pell. | 377 


E. of Pembroke. 137 


Pen Vice-Admirall. 366, 376 
Peritions for an accommoda- 
tion. 11 


Perition of Right. 30 


Col. Powell. 312 


Prerogative. The neceſſity of 


61 


Presbyterian-Lords with the 
King in the North commit- 
ted. 135,136 

The Prince with ſhips in the 
Downes. | -315 

Propoſitions ſent ro York.189 


Proteſtation of the Lords and 


Commons. | 130 
W. Prynne. 167 


VWeen lands at Burlington 


Bay. WS +, 
Marches to Oxford.238 
Goes to Exeter, where 
delivered of the Princels 


Henrietta, and embarques 


for France. _ 278 
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| R Eading ſurrendred to the 


Parliament. 238 
Recuſants how proceeded a- 
Ran.” 59 
Rhe. Expedition againſt thar 
iſle. 24 


C. Richelieu embroyles Scot- 


land. | 
Duke of Richmond. 302 
Rippon-treaty. "FRO 


Rochel beſieged. 23,33 


| DF Sanderſon 70 7 r 


——urrendred, 35 
Major Rolph. 330,331 1222 
Rump-Parliament. 393 
Prince Rupert. 226,274 
General Ruthen, 229 
Roundway-down battell. 271 
De Ruyter. | 365 
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Sir J. Savile. 
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Reformation of the 
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—— The continuation of 
them, „ 
Parliament. 1 


Another Parliament. 193 
— Commiſſioners at Lon- 
JJ 
— With K. Charles I. in 
the iſle of Wight. 310 
—With K. Charles II. in 
„ 5 355 BM 
Scors enter England. 143 
A ſecond time. 266 
nder D. Hamilton. 316 
———Ronted;: 319 
Scotch covenant impoſed on 
England. | 265 

—— Commiſſioners ſent into | 
Scotland by the Parliament. 
eo 265 
——Diwiſions among the 
Kirk-men, 358 | 
-Diſtreſſed by O.Crom- 
well. | — 274 
Scotch-army paid off. 178 
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Reflexions upon the Reigne 
OF KING 


H:CHARLES 1 


"I 19-6. 


N March the 25 1625 King 
James died, and his onely Son, 


Charles the firſt, was imme- 
diately proclaimed King; a 


King Char: 


les I. his 


acceſſion to 


the throne, 


Prince of a moſt excellent temper, and 


ſtrength of underſtanding, and regula- 


unto any vice, but endowed with habits 


early rude attaques of a popular faction 
ſeemd to force him to defend his So- 
veraignity. 


8 Where- 


rity of affections, having no tranſports. 


of knowledge and piety, and ſo unapt to 
have made any invaſion upon the liberty 
or property of his Subjects, but as ſome 
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The ma- . Where-ever the Prince is not jealous 
Emer Of underminers, and active to maintaine 
wie cee the eſtabliſht Government, there will 
call, Factions Never want Spirits given to change, who 
of Queen Will attempt it, and make religion their 
Eiabein® ſhelter for rebellion. And thus even vi- 

gilant Queen Eliſabeth was troubled with 


her Goſpellers, upon pretenſe of a more 


refined purity. Theſe men ſoon drew 


over to themſelves or party many of the 
wealthy and trading Citizens generally in 


the Corporations, and from thence crept 
into the neighbouring countries, and 
intected many of the Yeomanry and 


Gentry : and not long after broacht prin- 


ciples, which ſervd to leſſen ſoveraigne 


and civil authority, and a pulſe was rais d 


towards an Ariſtocratical government 


under a kingly title; which this wiſe 
Queen was ſoon alarumd with, and op- 
pos d their Eccleſiaſtical encroachments 
with her new erected Court of High 
Commiſſion. And ſhe ſo aſſerted her 
prerogative in the Houſe of Commons, 


that in the 35 year of her reign, as ſhe 


Sek 
1 


ſtood in need of ſuch a reſolution, fo | 


ſhe ihew'd it, that ſhe kept all in due 
temper, And when Diſſenters, who had 
ſeparated from Rome, grew as dangerous 
to the Government, as the Romaniſts, how 


remote ever they were one from an- 
; ETD, | | other 
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of King CHARLES I. 


other in opinion, ſhe involvd them both 


under one title of Recuſanty and her 


Commonets made little impreſſion on 


her Soveraignity. 
= King James laboured under the Cas 
2X difficulties; but his watchfullnes (or ufe 


of the reins of Government) was not 


& <quall with hers. His Favourites were 
more countenanc t, than his States-men, 
and his States-men permitted hisFavourite- 


Countrymen to make a harvelt in the. 
Crown- revenue, where the Engliſh 


gleaners carried off almoſt as much corne, 


of. K. James. 


as the authoriz d cart. This Prince's reign 


was peaceable and pleaſurable : his con- 
ference with the learned Proteſtant Dil- 
tenters (according to the prefent new 


phraſe ) ſhewed his great learning in 


overthrowing their arguments, and in 
21111ng from them {ome promiles (too 
toon forgot by them) of a better confor- 
mity; and his great wiſdom, in not 
anely approving, but maintaining both 


W the dodrine and diſcipline of the Church 


of England, mide him appeare a great 
Divine. And he made as rational and 
truly politick ſpecches of the nature of 
F and of the good temper of 


the Exgliſ Monarchy, as molt tongues or 


pens could expreſſe: but to be ſhort, 
the practical part was wanting: and in 


B 2 the 
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the latter end of his reign, having a moſt 


ſtrong affection to marry his onely Son 


to the Infanta of Spain, which was croſſe- 
grain d generally unto the inclination of 
the people of England, the Eccleſiaſtick 
and Civil moles caſt up ſo many looſe 
and black ſuſpicions, that he was thought 
no good Proteſtant, that did not think, 
that Proteſtantiſme was not like to be un- 
dermin d. And this Prince having at this 


time a young Favourite, Sir George Villi- 


ers, of a noble family, and a Gentleman of 
a generous mind and great courage, and 
a moſt manly and comely perſon, whom 
he had raisd unto the high title of 
Duke of Buckingham, and to whoſe con- 
duct the Prince himſelfe in his journey 
into Spain was entruſted, there was great 


liberty of cenſure, and conſequently of 


diflatisfaction; and the diſaffected had 
no apprehenfions of danger by their free 
talking: ſo as every man diſcours d, as 


if they had been under no reſtraints of 
authority; and the ill-willers unto the 


eſtabliſht government multiplied their 
numbers, and fixt their roots dayly 
deeper. Yet the Prince being return'd 


out of Spain, where he had given great 


evidences, how well inſtructed and how 
firm he was in his owne religion, the 
Favourite both of King and Prince 

8 became 


c 


of King CHARLES . 5 


became a kind of Favourite unto the two 


Houſes of Parliament: and all perſons 


concurr'd in an ilbadviſed and popular- 


humor'd war with Spain. 
In this ill conjuncture this pacifick The fare of 
Prince, King James, departed this life ; upon Kiog 


Charles ac- 


and the Favourite having a great aſcen- n to 


dant on his new Maſter, with this exceſſe e c. 
of favour and fortune, and laden with 


plenty of Crown-revenue, and offices of 
the beſt value and of higheſt and moſt 
publick concerne; it is no marvell, that 


the auncient Nobility of both Kingdoms, 


who were at Court, as the Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, and Marquis Ha- 
milton, (who drew with them the Scotch 
partie) and the Earle of Pembroke, and his 
Brother Montgomery, Salisbury, and others, 
(who were followed by the Engliſh) 
brought a great diſtemper of humors in 
Court, and that diſtilld it ſelfe ſoon into 
the veyns of the Country : and thus a 


diſpleaſure to the Favourite ſoon leſſen d 


the duty and reverence, which was due 


to the Prince. Thus the Factions of a 


Court alwaies feed the peccant humors 
of the City and Country; ſo as com- 
monly the Throne is moſt endanger'd 
by thoſe, whoſe obligation 1t 1s to 
uphold it, and who moſt commonly 


ſuffer with it, | 


B 3 With 
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With this ſowre humor in the ſto- 
mack of the Nation, this moſt excellent 
Prince in himſelfe and in his own diſpo- 


ſition aſcended the throne; and now al! 


men were grown great Divines and States- 
men, and the multitude were to judge, 
how a Prince, that by the Municipall 
laws was limited in ſome one part of his 


authority, (tho' no body could do. he 


ſame thing without him, but had onely 7 
an intereſt to conſent with him and for 
him) could be reputed Soveraigne : and 
how a Church could be truly Apoſtolick, 


and yet at liberty to bind men to her 


Tules of order and decency, which were 
not practis d by the Apoſtles; which was 
very offenſive unto tender conſciences. 
Now they have ina great meaſureunpinn'd 
the firmnes of the Government, who can 
call in the Many, to determine diſputes 
of this nature. And thus wee ſee, how 
all became unhinged. 


TieKings Weighing anchor in this foule wea- 
marriage 


wich e the, the King began his voyage. The 
Lady Hen- firſt thing he did was to call a Parlia- 


rietta Maria, 


Sitter of the ment, which he appointed to mect the 


wench king 18 of June following, 1625. Before 
that could meet, he ſent away the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earle of Carliſle, and 
the Earle of Holland unto the French 
Court, as his Ambaſſadours , and by his 
5 Proxie, 


of King CHARLES I. 


proxie, which was given to the Duke of 

t Chevereux; his eſpouſals were celebrated 

- by Cardinal Richelieu with the Siſter of 

che King of France, the Lady Henrietta 

- Maria; a Lady of an excellent aire and 

„ beauty of countenance and livelines of 

1 ZZ mind; who was ſoon brought over by 

s bis Ambaſſadours, and for whom ſtaying 

e ſome little time at Canterbury, and ſhe 

y landing at Dover, they met on thoſe 

r = downes, which from Canterbury are a 

d good part of the way. His Majeſtic ſoon 

brought her up to London, where the 

= plague extreamly raging, the glory and 

joy of the Court was leſſened; neverthe- 

leſs it was very ſplendid. 
The troubles and uncomfortablenes The divicon 

almoſt of his whole reigne wee may fo ena 

divide into thele ſtages. e 

12. What befell him during the ſhort 

time of life, after this, of the Duke of 

Buckingham, or in his three Parliaments: 

the ſirſt whereof began in 1625, and the 

2 lflaſt ended in March 1628. | 

2. What difficulties he ſtruggled with 

WW to ſupport the government from this 

p year 1628, unto the year 1637: when 

the Scots began their firſt commotions, 

which improved it ſelfe ſoon intoadown- 

19 
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right rebellion : and in all this time in 
s WM How firme a poſture and eſteeme the 
il ä King's 
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King's affaires ſtood among the neigh- 
bouring Princes: and in how peaceable 


and plentifull a condition the Subject 
was at home. 


. What brought on the two Parlia- * 


laments, both begun in the year 1640; 
one in Aprill, the other in November fol- 
lowing. 

The irreconcileable and never to 
be ſatisfied appetite unto a change in 
government in the long Parliament, (as 
they usd to call it) begun in Novem- 
ber 1640. 

Of the war begun 1642, and the 
ſucceſſes of it betwixt that and 1648; 
when this good Prince was moſt bar- 
baroully and traiteroully murdered by 
his owne Subjects. bs 

6. Of the. diſaſters, which befell his : 
dilloyall Lords and Commons by the 
defection againſt them of their owne 
Army: of their erecting their Idol, 
Cromwell, as the Protector of England, 
and of his proſperity againſt rebellious 
England and Ireland: of the traverſes 


be mett with from his owne Army, and 


of his diſcompoſed death, and laying 
aſide his Son and Succeſſor in his Pro- 
tectorſhip, Richard, and the tame and 
heartleſſe being laid aſide of his Son 
Renry in Ireland and of. the various 


and 


K 
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and confuſed changes in the r till 
blaſted by God, all the Uſurpations ended 
in the happy reſtitution of our preſent 
gracious King Charles the II. 
The obſervations, that ſhall be made 
on the ſeverall reflexions, that ſhall be 
here put downe, are theſe: 
How little the beſt Princes can think 
themſelves ſecure, if ſome leading men 
in their own Courts fall into faction, 
and infect thoſe out of their verge, and 
ſpread jealouſies, and nouriſh diſtaſts, 


lacy or Multitude. 
How apt a people are to be led blind- 


chooſe themſelves , rather than to be 
guided by their Prince, whom the Law, 


true Repreſentative. 

How dangerous a few ſubtil heads 
are to an eſtabliſhed government, when 
they are back d by the many hands of 
a Multitude. 

How inſecure thoſe prime deſi igning 


find, that they have miſimploy d them. 
How fatall the ſeverall changes were 
to every ſect of Innovators. 
The degenerous Nobility being degene- 
rated, and made uleleſſe by the Commons, 
to 


fold by the Repreſentatives, which they 


as well as ſound reaſon, declares their 


WH 1 


Obſervations 
ariling from 
the 2 
facts and | 
events of kt | 
reigne | 


and ſtop it not, till i poyſon the Popu- | 


1 are, when the numerous hands 
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to whom they had been as ſervile, as 
they were haughty towards their prince. 

The Commons as much lorded over 
by their owne Army, as they had lorded 


it over the Lords. 


The Army as refractory to their 
Leaders, as their Leaders had bin to thoſe, 
who gave them their commiſſion. 

The two confederating Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland fo little obſerving 
their ſtrict Covenant and tye, that the 
one became a prey, or was reduced into 


a Province unto the other; and the 


third, as miſerably treated, as they had 
butcherly and barbarouſly ſurprized and 
treated thoſe of the Engliſh. 

The Epiſcopal Clergy ſaw the law of 


retaliation exerciſed on the Presbyterian - 


by the Phanatick, and the Presbyterian 


faw the Phanatick brought into as great 
2 diſtraction by themſelves, as mey had 


brought on all the reſt. 
Here wee ſhall find a gracious and 
a ſerious Prince by diverlity of coun- 


fils drawn off from his owne judge- 


ment 5 one while making unhappy 
denials, and at another more unhappy 


| condeſcenſi ons. But Proyidence at laſt 


ſo own'd his cauſe; and time ſo vindi- 


cated his honor, that never Prince was 
more truly lamented, nor his Poſterity 


by 


of King GHAKEES I. 11 
by divine bleſſing more wonderfully re- 
eſtabliſn d. I * 
. The 18 of June being come, the Par- ni gg 
liament met, Sir Thomas Crew being 
cChoſen Speaker; after the King had made 
a gracious Speech, ( to do them right) 
they frankly gave him two Subſidies of 
the Layety, voting the Papiſts to pay 
double; and the Clergy gave him three 
Subſidies for themſelves. But a little leaven 
was in the lump; for the Commons 
preſented him the Bill, of Tonnage and The sil of | 
Poundage but for a Year, which had for- zouncage. 
merly (moſt uſually ) bin given for the 
life of the Prince ; (eſpecially from 
Henry the VII his time.)And the reaſon 
I conceive of this caution or limitation 
was, becauſe that King James, beſides tage 
Cuſtoms, which were rated but low, yet 
ever generally rated by the King, had 
raiſed ſome new Impoſitions on ſeverall 
imported and exported commodities; 
which Prerogative was eſteemed a juſt 
and neceſſary flower of the Crowne; be- 
cauſe the rate upon merchandize cannot 
well be ſteddily ſet, in regard forraign 
Princes can impoſe in their Countries 
what rate they pleaſe, upon our imported 
commodities among them; and there- 
fore in all Nations ſuch rates on forraign 
commodities from time to time are varied 


by 
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by every Prince, that they may be bal- 
lanced and hold proportion unto forraign 
duties on their owne commodities : and 
Queen Eliſabeth had done the ſame on 
Currants, G. The Lords not ſatisfied 
with the limitations of this Bill, paſſed it 
not; probably foreſeeing, that the King 

was not like to aſſent thereunto. 
adjourned The Plague made it neceſſary to ad- 
20% journ this Parliament, and they were to 
meet at Oxford the firſt of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, where inauſpiciouſly they did; 
for by this time Buckingham's greatnes 
was perceived , and highly envied at 
Court, as well as in the Country; and he, 
who not long before had been a Favourite 
of a Parliament for breaking the Spaniſh 
match, is now the mark they ſhoot their 
_ diſpleaſure at. And at Oxford the Par- 
lament 1s eager 1n the laying open of 
grievances ; and principally in laying the 
caufe or occaſion of them on Bucking- 
ham; of which the King being impa- 
tient, ſince (unleſſe they had bin pre- 
diſpoſed too too much to make miſre- 
preſentations )) the few months of his 
reigne could not be obnoxious to ſuch 
a charge; and likewiſe being angry 
to be ill charactered to his People, 
he reſolved to put an end to this ſit- 
ting: and ſending down the Black-Rod 
e | | tO 


of King CHARLES I. 


to call up the Commons unto the Lords- 
XZ houſe, in order to their diſſolution, they 
being then reſolved into a grand Com- 
mitte, and having ſome inkling of what 
was determined, when the Black-Rod 
$Z knockt at the door with his ſtaff, (which 
is the uſual manner and voice of autho- 
FT rity to be preſently admitted) the men 
of the Tribunitiall ſpirit (for God be 
& thanked, wee have no ſuch Officers among 
us, tho' wee have Orators ) would not 
let the Speaker, Sir Thomas Crew, take the 
Chair to admit the King's Meſſenger, 
untill one Mr. Glanvill, an eminent 
Lawyer, and of a warm temper , had 
&@ framed a Proteſtation, that his Majeſtie 
might have thanks for his gracious an- 


I | Sicknes-time ; profeſſing their loyalty and 
4 a Parliamentary way, in a ſitting and 
tumultuous eſſay, to be made at a Com- 
of any ſuch thing. Beſides, whenever 


the King ſends his Black-Rod, the Houſe 


in the nudle of it: ſo as this action 


ſwer to their Petition for Religion; and 
for his care of their healths, in giving 
them leave to depart this dangerous 
their readines to ſupply his Majeſtie in 
convenient time; which was a wild and 
mittee , which had no authority to treat 
(much more a Committee) is immediately 


to break off their diſcourſe, tho they be 


expreſt 


12 
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expreſt much fervor, but no prudence : 
and therefore going up to attend the 
King's Commiſſion in this heat and diſ- 
order, it ſerved onely to juſtify his Ma- 
jeſtie's reſolution of diffolving them, 
which was done on the 12 of Auguſt, 
1625, as ſoon as they come up to the 
Honſe of Lords. So abruptly and tu- 
multuouſly ended this firſt Parliament. 
This on all hands turn d much to the 
diſreputation of the Nation abroad; for 
Forraigners ſaw, how little the King 
could do without his Parliament, and 
how little the Parliament was like to do 
for him; and therefore Spain and the 
Emperor perceived little danger in that 
diſpoſal, which they had made, of the 


Palſgrave, the King's brother in law, his 


| The Duke of 


Bucking- 
dam's great». 
neſs. 


Countries; and France and Holland knew, 
if the King would purſue a Spaniſh war. 
he muſt truckle under them. 

The Duke of Buckingham's greatnes in 
King James time hath been deſcrib'd in 


that King's Reign, whereof ſome Me- 


moires have been made; and how by 


breaking of the match with Spain, and 


bringing the Prince, now King, home 


ſafe, he becanie a Favourite in Parliament: 
but he managing his glory to the eclips 
of the other great men, it was ill brookt, 
chat he ſhould be found Favourite both to 
5 Father 
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of King CHARLES L 


Father and Son. His want of experience, 
as having never ſeen the reverſe of for- 
tune, made him too great an Enterpriſer 


to ſucceed in what he unadviſedly un- 
dertook ; for beſides moulding this Court 
to the advantage principally of his own 


== Family, the females whereof he nume 
*Z roully diſperſt into the nobleſt families 
of the Nobility, thinking thereby to 


ſtrengthen himſelfe, inſtead of judicioutly 


E mollifying the miſunderſtandings be- 
E twixt the two Houſes and the King, he 


unadviſedly (for in Spain he had re- 
ceived perſonal affronts upon ſome 
amours he had made) runs the King in- 
to a war with that Nation; which tho 


begun in the laſt King's time, he knew 


the preſent Kings treafure could not diſ- 
charge; and thereupon a conſiderable 
Navy with good ſtore of Land-forces are 
employed in a deſigne to ſurprize Cadiz; 
(at leaſt to burn the ſhips in that harbor) 
and if poſſibly they could, to meet with 
the Spaniſh Plate- fleet; but tho there was 
good courage ſhewed, there was not 


IS 


4a” 


The eyed 
tion againſt 
Cadiz 


good conduct; ſo they faild of the for- 


mer, and met not with the latter; and 


upon the return, the Generalls laid the 
blame one on the other: fo inauſpicious 


was the firſt war, as well as firſt Parlia- 
ment. 8 35 


And 
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And now, to pay the ſhips and men off, 
the Duke's Confidents and Coun ſellors 3 
had propos d an attempt, which uſually 
breeds more diſcontent, than yields fruit, 
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of ſending to rich men letters of Privy- b 
ator. ſeal for a Loan. But this courſe was 
very impolitick ; for a neceſſity there was 
The fecond Of calling a new Parliament; and it was 


Parliament. 


Ing, 1625. 
The gan Here it was ſoon perceived, how nume- 
an he ce rOUS and conſiderable the IIl-willers to 
Palin, DuCkingham's greatnes were at Court; ſo 
as the popular Lords in the Upper-Houſe, 2 
ſuch as have bin named before, together 
with Eſſex, Say, Sheffield, now Mul- 
grave, &c. and tne great Orators in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſuch as Diggs, San- 
dys, Hollis, Selden , and Elliot, drawing 
their reflexive heat from the other great 
luminaries, made this Seſſion more un- 
fortunate, than the former Parliament. 
And to ſhew with what metal their 
arrows were headed, and what bellows 
blew this fire, an inconſiderate, as well as 
INCON iderable, Court-Dependent, and one 
familiar with and uſually divertizing 
the Court-Lords , (Dr. Turner a Phy- 
ſician) bronght into the Parliament 
querees (a new-faſhion. charge ) againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham: and we have 
2 lived 


ſummon d to meet the February follow- 7 


of King CHARLES 1. 


lived to ſee that ſpecies of charging men 


A much improv'd ; for it hath bin admit- 


ted in the Houſe of Commons for a 


Member to ſay, I will charge ſuch a great 
man, being of the King's Councel, for 


with; but when in that caſe it was 


would bear no legall charge, unleſs betray 
were added to it, in a heat that Article 
paſsd; tho the perſon, who brought in 
the article firſt, did not at the laſt reading 
confirm it with the additional word betray. 
= Querees therefore are rather to be ex- 
pounded, as trayling for a hare, not 


were theſe : 


being Admiral. 
II. Whether the late ill ſucceſſes of the 


3 ; having dioulged the King's Councel, or, I 
will produce one, that will charge him there- 


== reply'd, all Funto-Conncellors muit with 
== Forraign Miniſters dioulge Princes coun- 
= cels, or elſe there could be no accommoda- 
tion or peace in times or points of dif- 
BE ference; and that, that word divulge, 


having found her; than purſuing her, 
having found her. But the Querees 


Fleet had not happened by the Admiralls 
having not perſonally executed his place. 
III. he- 
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L Whether the King 13 ow loſt the pr Tuners 
regality of the ſeas during Buckingham's dee 
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III. Whether the Duke had not engroſſed all 
great Offices into his diſpoſall, and pre- 
ferred thereto his owne unfit kindred. 


IV. Whether he had not ſold places of 
Juclicature, c. | 


v. Whether hin Mother was not Patroneſſe 
of the Popiſh Party. 


VI. Whether immenſe liberality had not 
waſted the King's treaſure. 


Theſe were fo exaggerated, that a 
ſulphurious vapour flew from an unad- 
viſed mouth of Mr. Clement Cook, who | 
invectively ſaid , "Twas better to dye ” 42 

Forraigne Enemy, than to be deſtroyed at 
home. The wetteſt and greeneſt wood 
would have taken fire at theſe flames; 
and ſo the King complains to the Houſes 

both of Turner and Cook, and receives 

_ civill, but unſatisfactory, anſwers. 

And to pour new oyle into this flame, 
the Earle of Eriicoll, the late Ambaſſador 
in Spain, purſues Buckingham, and they 
both charge one another with Treaſon. 
The King's Councell at Law would have 

\ purſu'd Briſtoll by indictment: but the 
Lords-Houſe favouring him. and poſleſt of 
his Articles, would not let it be carried * 

. | tac 
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of King CHARLES I. 19 
the common-Law, untill they had heard 
Fo much of it, as they might judge it fit to 
be remitted thither. And the Commons 
*Zthought it fit for them likewiſe to accuſe 
the Duke of Buckingham by XIII Arti- 
ticles; but he made ſuch a calme and 
X ſubmiſſive Reply, ſhewing that, what 
they principally charged him with, was 
done in the laſt King's time, and that 
= the generall pardon ſince had acquitted 
him thereof, (ſaying, he laid hold of it) 
that in ſome meaſure it ſweetned them for 
the preſent towards him. In this Par- 
liament they reſolv'd to give the King 
by Bill three Subſidies; but withall de- 
= termined, not to proceed therein, (tho 
== the Forraign engagements would admit 
no delays) but as the impeachment in- 
tended againſt the Duke and other 
grievances were to accompany it; and 
therefore the King diſſatisfied, reſolv d 
to diſſolve them: which was done the fond Pag 
15 of June 1626. . boxed. 
And now, affairs being thus in diſor- The tee 
der, and perſons in paſſion, it cannot be 3 
expected, that Counſels ſhould be very be 
bound, or well weighed ; neceſſities cor- lied. = 
rupting the judgement, and dangers 
making men lay hold of that to ſuſtaine 
them, which is either too weak to do 
it, or too thorny for them long to 4 
Ye © 2 graſpe, 
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graſpe; and accordingly an advice was 


taken to raiſe a Summe by way of loan, 
equal unto three Subſidies, which that 


Parliament had voted, and agreed on, but 


not carried up the Act; and for this 


reſolution there was a very equitable 


pretence, ſince his Majeſtie was then in 
action, and engaged in a warr, adviſed 


by a Parliament, and for ſupport of the 


continuing charge thereof, had anticipated 


his owne revenue very deeply. In ſuch 
conjunctures, where there are ſeeming 


reaſons on both ſides, each ſide gaines 
ſome Party to owne him; but in ſuch 


diſputes the higheſt authority hath moſt 


commonly the worſt end of the ſtaff, 


for few can diſcern the juſt provocations 


given to a Prince, or his ill uſage; but 


all can reſolve this, that their liberty of 


not being taxed, without their Repre- 


ſentatives conſent, is due unto them, and 
their keeping their money in their purſe 


(tho it endanger all the reſt) is an ad- 
vantageous thing. Hence all were di- 


vided, or unto ſome this courſe ſeem'd 
reaſonable, unto others infirm and ſpe- 
cious. Many therefore cheerfully lent; 
others, and thoſe eminent Parliament- 
Mien, refuſed, and had recourſe to the 
Law for their defence, and being re- 
trained, ſued out their Habeas-corpuſles, 


and 
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of King CHARLES I. 
and yet were remanded back, which 
miniſtred occaſion of great complaints in 
the next Parliament. 


Within this time, as if fate had hur- 
ried us on unto ſome what, which was to 


France and Holland, being both now in a 
warr with Spain, as well as England was; 
France, pretending a great deſigne of 
ſeizing the paſſages in the Valteline, to 
intercept the Spaniard's intercourſe be- 


” tween Italy and Germany, (by which 
way the Emperor had ſtill new forces from 


the Spaniard ) proposd unto the Hol- 
lander to joyn with them, in making up 


the place, which Spain made its great 


bank of money and credit. And tho' 
they knew, England in her diſputing. 
ſtate was able to do little; yet craftily 
upon very moderate terms they invited 


her into this confederacy; ſo as the King 
of England, for countenance ſake, was 


only to lend one ſhip of his own Royall 
Navy, and to furniſh and equipp ſix Mer- 
chant Men, which afterwards ſhould be 


wholly in the French pay. But the deep- 
ſighted Stateſ-man, Cardinal Richelieu, 


for the French Proteſtants being at this 
time hardly dealt with, and many of 
„ : C 3 their 


21 


The French 
deceive both 
Holland and 


be diſmal; and our crafty neighbours, snd 


a good Fleet to inveſt and ſtraiten Genoa, | 


made a clean other uſe of this aſſiſtance; 


The warr in 
France, be- 
tween hat 
King and his 
ditconrented 
Hugonot- 


£ ſubjects. 
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their conceſſions and priviledges aun- 
ciently granted to them, in relation unto 
the exerciſe of their religion, according 


unto the Calviniſtical Reformation, be- 


ing denyed them, they too apt to be 
diſcontented, and too forward to ſet up | 
themſelves, as an independant body (in 
point of Religion at leaſt) in that State, 
and the Duke of Rohan, a very learned | 
and wiſe Stateſ-man, and a great Captain, 

with his brother Soubize, a Gentleman of 
great, tho inferior, parts, being with 
Others Heads of this Party, SOubizc al this 
time few out, and being backt by thatſtrong 
town Roche], having got a {mall Navall- 
force, he made havock not only of the iſſes 


of Rhe and Oleron,(ftrong and important 
places, and of great concern unto the 


French- Crown, and its revenue, as full of 
Salt-pitts; Salt being monopolized i in that 


Kings hand and one of the faireſt flowers of 
” that Crown's revenue) but likewiſe ſeized 


on ſeverall of his own King's ſhips, lying 


in thoſe parts in harbor : (a ſufficient 
evidence, that the French Navy was 
not at that time very conſiderable.) It 


_ ſtood in need therefore of ſuch a maſter- 
ſtroak, as this of the Cardinalls, who 
diverted ( perchance that, which was 


never deſigned ) the French , Holland, 


and En un lupe dos out for we 
5 an 
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of King CHARLES l. 


and immediately employ'd them againſt | 
Soubize ; ſo as this Fleet by ſea, and the 
Duke of Guile by land, foon cruſh'd all 
Soubize's ſucceſſes,and Rochell, the chiefeſt 
ſtrength and aſylum of the oppreſled or -- 


diſcontented Hugonot, was blockt up. 


Our King, impatient of the nuſemploy- 
ing his ſhipping againſt thoſe of the Re- to bee con- 
ligion in France, and we alledging , that 
the French King had admitted the Engliſh 
as a Guaranty for preſerving the auncient 
Liberties of thoſe of the Religion, and 
Buckingham himſelfe being at that time 
highly diſobliged by Richelieu, who 


had excepted to his WN over Ambaſ- 
ſador, upon ſome jealouſy in that Gt 
of an amour of an high nature, wee ran 


into a new and precipitate warr; and 
fo were engaged againſt the two great 
Monarchs, even at that time, when our 


own Monarchical Government (cen dto 
be in diſpute at home. | 

This made it high time for the King to The third 
think of callinga new Parliament; and it * 


was ſummon d to meet on the 17 of March 
1627, where Sir John Finch was choſen 


Speaker. | 


But here the Houſe of Commons trod 
in their former ſteps, and where they 
left off, they ſeem d to begin, and to make 


C4 


their proceedings the more ſolema, (for 


by 
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How King 
Charles came 


in it. 


Parliament. 
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by this time the Nonconforming-Clergie 
were to be the trumpets of a diſſatisfied 
Layety) the firſt thing they pray, is, 

that they might hold a Faſt; and waat } 
ſpirit this would beget thro' the whole 
Nation, he, that then durſt have conje- 
ctur d, would have bin thought to have 
bin of an ill ſpirit, unles others had liv'd 
to have felt the ill effects of it, in the 
long Parliament in 1640. For, as no- 

thing is more probable to avert God's 
judgements, than true humiliation and 
piety; ſo nothing is more diſpleaſing to 
God, or breeds worſe tempers in men, 
than when they faſt for ſtrife, or in 
order to cry up a Party. „ 
The expedi- But, before wee enter upon their acti- 
the lle af Ons, Wee ſhall give ſome account of his 
Majeſtie's great preparations and falling 
upon that great action of invading the 
Ile of Rhe, which the Duke of Bucking- 
bam, high Admirall, with ten ſhips Roy- 
all, and ninety Merchant-men, with a 
body of 6000 horſe and foot ſet ſaile for, 
in the month of June : and tho' Rhe was 
not his firſt deſign, yet here he fixes, and 
having bin long expected in thoſe parts, 
Monſieur Toyras, Governor of that Iſle, 
an old and well-experiencd Soldier, had 
in readines ſuch a force, as probably would 
have made the Engliſh deſcent very 
ee e 2 hazardous 
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full, as it was ſaid, on the Generalls part; 
for contrary to the advice of his Com- 


of King CHARLES I. 
hazardous and dangerous. But the Duke, 
a Gentleman of a cleer courage, and his 
intrepid Soldiers (which epithet their un- 
fortunate retrait, as well as glorious de- 
ſcent, made good) forced their way, and 
acted all things ſuitable to the honour of 
their Nation. | X 

And thus being landed, they drive > 
Mr. Toyras and his men from the ſhoare 
up into the land into St. Martin's Caſtle, the 
chiefe ſtrength of that Iſland. But here i cond 


. in the ma- 
was a great error committed, and a wil- pagement of 


25 


manders, he took not in a leſſer Caſtle 
upon the coaſt; which would have ſe- 


curd his own retrait, and the landing of 


any of his proviſions, and hindered the 
French from bringing in freſh ſupplies, ei- 
ther of men or proviſion. Beſides, the 
purſuit after Toyras was not made ſo 


quick, but that two or three dates being 


loſt, that old Souldier made his fortifica- 


= tions much more difficult to be taken in; 


one would think, that theſe neglects 
ought to be attributed more to the old 
Engliſh Commanders, Sr. John Burroughs, 


r. William Courtney, and the reſt, than 


unto the unexperienc't Generall, who 

ſurely, had they bin as reſolute as they 

pught, he would not have been ſo ob- 
„ 8 ſtinate 
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ſtinate as he was, to prefer his own bent 
before their experience. 

Tk: But thus it was, and one error ſuc- 
of * 3 oyras, | 
the fren-h Cœeds another; for Toyras, a crafty Fox, 
Sobemouk manages his part towards the Dake court- 

lily as well as ſoldierly, for after ſome time, 
that the Engliſh had preſt him cloſe, re- 
pelled his ſully's, which were made and 
entertataed with equall courage, and re- 
daced him to great neceſſity, he craftilxß 
began a Treaty about ſurrender, and 
ſpun out ſome time with the opennes and 
deceits of Courtſhip ; which pleaſing the 
Dake's humor, loſt him ſome advan- 
tages, but gain'd Toyras his point; for | 
he ſtay'd but to ſee the ſucceſs of an in- 
tended relief to be ſent him of ſome pro- 
viſions and ſome men, which. not long 
after, by ſome experienced Pilots, who 
well knew the depths, and ſhelves, and = 
creeks of that ſhoare, was effected; and 
then the Duke found the burthen of his 
firſt omiſſion in not taking in the lefler 
Fort, and the ruinous ſtate he ſhould 
=. leave Rochel in, from whence he had | 
| borrowed much of their proviſions, and 
5 from which Garriſon he was ſupplyd 
with at leaſt 500 men, neither of which | 


o 


ze Duke of he could repay the Earl of Holland not | 
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tan% forced COMINS With thoſe ſupplyes from Eng- 
Fai. land which were promiſed; ſo as the 
| | Duke 
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cawſes, by reaſon of the ſalt-pans and 
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Duke finding a neceſſity of his retrait, 
made it with great courage, but with 
great loſſe, and as I have underſtood by 
men of good knowledge in that affaire, 
not without ſome ill conduct in his re- 
trait, as well as in his firſt advances. 
For being to retrait upon narrow . 
low-grounds, he brought off his men 
under the protection of horſe, who had 
no room to fight, and who once routed, 
muſt neceſſarily rout their own foot, 
which happen d accordingly, and made 
the ſlaughter great, which otherwiſe , 
probably would have been little, and fo 


the retrait creditable, tho not glo- 
oe 


In this very action, three Perſons, Low of 


who loſt much of their honour, were ployed in 


employ'd, who all liv'd to make impro- _ 
ſperous his Majeſties laſt condition, as 
they had made inglorious his firſt enter- 
prize - for here in England the Earle of 
Holland trifled away the time, in 
which he ſhould have brought new ſup- 
plies of men, victualls, and ſhipping un- 
to the Duke, and was found in harbor at 
Plymouth, when he ſhould have bin 
found a month before in the bay at Ro- 
chel; and here his Brother Montjoy, af- 
terward Earle of Newport, and the Reed 
* | 
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Conway, (then Sr. Edward) who with 
the horſe were to make the retrait, (to 


ſay no more) fell under great ſuſpicion. 


And what they did in the laſt actions of 
his Majeſties life, the following ſheets will 
ſhew ; and they will ſhew alſo, how im- 
provident it is to make uſe of trifling men, 
tho in good ſtation, twice in one Prince's 
reign; for tho in the hazards of war ill 


ſucceſs may attend the moſt loyal and ex- 


perienced men, and their conduct of their 
extremity may make them the fitter to be 
re- employ d; yet where ſuch an eminen- 
cy is not, there a State is much wanting 
to it ſelf, which a ſecond time owns 
ſuch perſons. But Holland's being great 
on the Queen's fide, it ſecur'd his Bro- 


ther Montjoy's infirmities, (we may fay, 


his after-infidelities, ) and whether wee 
may give a ſofter word unto the Lord 
Conway's laſt engagement in the Scotch 
war, I will not determine: tho Iam ſure, 


Tamwilling todo it, as having had ſome 
relation in blood, and ſome perſonal 


obligation unto his Father, whilſt Secre- 
tary of State. But his re-admiſſion was, 


by being a confident of the Earle of 
| Northumberland's. So dangerous a thing 


it is to Princes, to have the leaſt hand in 
the choiee even of the ſubordinate Mini- 
ſters in civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs. 85 But 
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of King CHARLES I. 29 
But affaires being thus improſperous, para. 


it is no marvell, that a Houſe of Com- wen. 


mons, a popular Couneill, or a Houſe of 


Lords, moſt commonly invidious to- 
wards Favourites, lookt upon all theſe 


things (as well they might) with an ill 


eye, and rather ſharpened their own ſpi- 


rits, than ſweetn d their Princes, by pri- 
vate condolements, and endeavors to 
withdraw him from making uſe, upon af- 


fection, of improper Inſtruments to his 
deſigns. Hence it was too too probable, 


that the Houſe of Commons upon their 


firſt meeting caſt their eye more upon 


their grievances, than the joyning their 
Councells towards the promoting the 
King's Forraign engagements; and ſo 


they complaine of billetting ſouldiers, 


of Loans by benevolences, and u 
privy ſeals, and of impriſoning Refuſers; 


and being demanded ſupplies upon the 


Kings occaſions, they ſay, that by the 


former proceedings with them, they 


were uncertain, whether they had any 


thing of their own to give. Thus eaſie 


it is thro a multiplying-glaſs to make 


horſe, and conſequently himſelf, and 


ſmall things great, or by following a 
climax, to make the loſſe of the naile of 
the Generalls horſe-ſhooe the looſing his 


_ conſequently the battel, and conſequent- 
ee 8 
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ly the Nation; for their expreſſions were, 
That now like the Roman ſlaves, this was 


the annuall ay wherein they had liberty to 
[4 


utter, what all the year before they had ſuf- 
fered. But Rhetorick is no vulnerary 
herb. The King with a milder temper re- 


ceives their complaints; and profeſſes, that 


he had neither averſenes nor intention to 
keep himſelf at diſtance with them; and 


that he deſired nothing more, but that 


their buſines and his might go on hand 

in hand. . 18 | 

The ren Upon which they brought in their Pe- 

tition of Right, and they voted to have a 

bill brought in for five Subſid ies, which 

the King gave hearty thanks for: the Pe- 

tition was proceeded on, but not the Sub- 

ſidies; and it was prefacd in theſe words 
following. . 5 

Me bumbly preſent this Petition to your 

Majeſtie not onely with à care for preſervati- 


on of our liberties, but with a due regard to 


leave entire that ſoveraign power, wherewith 

your Mijeſtie is truſted for the protect ion, 

ſafety, and happines of your People, The 

King at firſt thought a generall anſwer 

might have fatisfied, and ſo gave this fol- 

lowing : De 9 1 
The Rings That he will d, that right be don accord- 


gracious an- 


fer at firſt, ing to the Laws and Cuſtom of the Realm, 


and after 


and Aer. 272d that the ſtatutes be put in due execution, 


1 that 
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of King CHARLES I. 31 
that the ſubjeFs may have no cauſe to com- 
| plain of any wrong or oppreſſions contrary 
to their inſt rights, and liberties : to the 
37 preſervation whereof he holds himſelf in con- 
= ſcience as well obligd, as to the mainte= 
2 mance of his Prerogative. But this being Filer c. 
not ſatisfactory, and debates growing u as 
on it, the King to quiet all, told them, f 
that he would give them an anſwer, that =— 
ſhould fully pleaſe them; and ſo coming 
to the Houſe of Lords, he cauſes the 
Clerk in his preſence to read that moſt 
comprehenſive anſwer, Soit droit fait, 
comme il eſt deſire. And after this, his 
Majeſtie aſſur d them, that his Maxime 
was, that the Peoples liberties ſervd to 
ſtrengthen the Kings Prerogative, and the 
Kings prerogative to defend the Peoples Li- 
berties; and now, ſay's he, if this Parlia- 
ment have not an happy concluſion, the ſin 
7s yours, and I am free from it. But not- 
withſtanding all this, a noble Gentleman, 
an eminent Parliament man, who pay'd 
dear for it in 1640. being then a great 
Royaliſt, ſaid, let us perfect our Remon- 
ſtrance; for King James was wont to ſay, 
he knew that by Parliament, which other- 
wiſe he could never have known and in 
the Remonſtrance they had declared the 
Duke the foundation of all their grie- 
vances ; and this following ſuch a graci- 
| | OUS 


raiſed a 
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ous conceſſion, as his Majeſty had made 
in his anſwer to the Petition of Right, 
and his Majeſty likewiſe findmg, that 
they were turning his own weapon upon 
his own breaſt, for they pretended, that 


his anſwer to their Petition of Right, 
(tho there was not the leaſt mention of it 


thro' the whole debate in either Houſe,) 


kad excluded him from the receipt of 
his Cuſtomes, which irritated him very 
much. Had they at the ſame time freely 
reſented him with a Bill tor the receipt 
thereof, becauſe taken away, this might 
have expreſs d, that they meant no fer. 
prizall; but the other way of proceed- 
ing ſcem'd to him ſo diſingenuous, that 

he would not brook it. 
—_— 


PN 


gainſt the a Scotch Commander, and Colonel! Dol- 

bei, aGerman; © raiſe in forreigh parts 
1000 horſe for this King's ſervice, and to 

tranſport them into England. This like 

the Iſraelites worſhipping the golden 

Calf, may too probably have bin an in- 

gredient | in all future diſtruſts. 

The navy a- However, the Duke upon his return 

Feber from Rhe, proceeds in equipping out a 


terenoutells new conſiderable Navy, with conſidera- 


ble land- forces to relieve Rochel; which 


N that 
RJ 


Nor indeed could they be brought to 
brook the Duke, whom they knew for- 
me Hou of tmerly had employ d Sr. William Balfoure 
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of King CHARLES J. 33 


that Univerſal man Richelieu, (tor he 
was Clergy-man, States-man, Souldier, 
and whatnot, in perfection?) had then 
inveſted with ſtrong land-forces. 
By this time he was drawn down in Then be. 
perſon into thoſe parts, and like Neba- *** 
chadnezzar, or Alexander the great a- 
gainſt Tyre, had reſolved to attempr, 
what «to others ſcem'd impoſſible, viz. 
to make ſuch a wall or dyke crolie the 
arme of the ſea, which came up to Ro- 
chell, as might hinder the Engliſh navy's 
entrance; and wanting neither great En- 
gineers, nor multitude of hands, nor rea- 
dy experienc'd workmen, nor plenty of 
money; he effected that by his preſence, 
which without it would never have bin 
done. 5 . 
15 But here wee muſt ſtopp the thred of The puke 
our diſcourſe, and relate what influence Mz 
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the Parliaments intended Remonſtrance by Felton. 
had on the ſpirit of a diſcontented and 
hypochondriack Lieutenant, (who miſs d 
of being a Captain, as he thought, in 
his turn) who ſhortly after aſſaſſinated 
the Duke at Port{mouth, whilſt he was 
in the heat and highth of his preparation 
tor Rochell, and when he was even rea- 
dy to ſett fail from thence ; where this 
malevolent ſaturnical man, named Felton, 
with a broad knife in a narrow paſſage, 
D Save 


34 Memoires of the Reigne 
gave him that mortal wound, which cutt 
the vena cava; ſo as he was immediately 
choak d with his own blood, and he 
ſtabb d him over the ſhoulder of a Gentle- 
man, who was humbly ſtooping to ſalute 
the Duke, and the Duke was bending his 
owne body in return of the others obſer- 
vance, and the crowd was ſo great, that had 
not the perſon's owne guilt, after ſome time 
and at ſome diſtance, diſcovered himſelf, 
he might probably have eſcap'd ; and there 
being many French nigh the Duke's perſon, 
the noiſe at firſt ran againſt them to their 
great danger; but the Aſſaſſin being ſoon 


after taken, confeſt the tact, and profeſt, 1 


that he was led thereunto by the ill cha- 


rafters, which the Parliaments Declarati- 


on had put upon that great man. 
The kings The news came ſoon to Court, and 
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reſenmentof the King underſtood it, whilſt he was at 


en, he gave an evidence of his composd 
mind; for he expreſt no paſſion, till the 
ſervice was ended, and then he retired, 
and was very ſenſible of it. The Court 
was nigh Portſmouth, fo as meſſenger 


came after meſſenger : and I heard di- 


vers of them relate the various circum- 
ſtances of this foule fact; and thoſe, that 
came lateſt, agreed in this, that fo di- 
ſtracted were the thoughts of moſt men 

| there, 


ous aflaſina- his morning publick devotion, and there 


f King CHARLES I. 


there, that they, that a lirtle before 
crowded to be of his remoteſt followers, 
ſo ſoon forſook his dead corps, that he 
was laid upon the hall-table, nigh to 
> IT which he fell; and ſcarce any of his Do- 
5 bãmeſticks left to attend him. Thus upon the 
=X withdrawing of the ſun does the ſhadow 
=X depart from the painted dyall. 


firm all this while at the mark, and ſhewe 
it was not enough to be wiſe in project- 
ing, but to be induſtrious in effecting what 
was defign'd; ſo as when the Earle of 
== Lindſey (who was commiſſioned to com- 


Duke had in readines to ſet (ail with) 
came to the place, he found the digue ſo 
advanced, that tho' he made ſome noble 
attempts, yet the paſſage was ſo barrica- 


at doed, that he was forc'd to return home, 
re and leave poor Rochell, who had en- 
'd WE dured the greateſt extremities, as a tro- 
10 WT phy unto this great man's wiſdom arid 
d, good fortune: and the Garriſon marched 
rt forth tyred and famiſh'd, rather asGhoſts, 
er than living men. And from this epoche 


entire, tho encreaſing, greatneſs; all o- 
ther European Princes having ſince de- 
clin d and wain d. For tho a long time 
alter, this part of the world, prepoſleſt 
D 2 with 
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The deep ſighted great Cardinal ſtood The eds of 


Frances 


1 


mand that Navy and forces, Which the 


In the ſur- 


render of R- 


chell, and 


or pow of time, France may reckon her 


=J 
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with that opinion, ſeem d to apprehend 
the aſpiring greatnes of Spain; yet that 
Monarchy hath from Phili p the fecond 1 
declin d, and really ſeems now to be verß 
inſignificant in the world, but as ſhe is the 8 
Miltrifs of the Indian mines; and of late 
years her forces have bin ſo feeble, and bk 
ſo improſperous, that both at home, in F 
Portugal, and Catalonia, and her ſeveral 7 
territories in Italy, and in our neighbour- 
ing countries in Flanders, ſhe hath not 
ot late done any conſiderable action; but 7 
ſcems like a goodly tree, that is till 7 
ſtanding, but hath loſt its vegetative vir- 
tue; {o as when it comes to be cutt out "Y 
into timber, tis brittle and of no tough- 
neſs againſt ſhott, whilſt France hath eve- * 
ry year eaten into it by its own united 
power, and turned both their metals - 
gainſt themſelves, conquering them as 
well by the Spaniſh gold, as iron; as Por- 
tugal, Catalonia, Flanders, and Sicily (ut- # 
ticiently evidence. * 
And from this juncture France affected, 
By the in- and hath to wonder brought about the 
Gs. making her ſelf Miſtriſs of the moſt con- 
e fiderable Navy at this time in Chriſten- 
dem, and ere long will of Mariners too, i 
eſpecially had they held Sicily, as they 
do now a good part of Flanders. And how - 
ever at firſt we and others defpiſed het 
Sea- 
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of King CHARLES I. 


XZ Seamen, and thought, that ſhe would 
never be able to man or manage thoſe 
= ſhips, ſhe had built; yet the laſt ſummer 


XX ſhew'd, ſhe was able to defend all her 


4 ports againſt the power of Holland, and 


this ſummer with her own ſhipping and 


Captains, (for common-ſtranger-Mariners 
will be on board every Navy, where the 


3 pay is good) ſhe hath bin able to beat 
both the Spaniſh Navy, and that con- 


ſiderable ſquadron of Holland ſhips, 
which (under the beſt Sea-Captain per- 
chance in the world, who was flaine in 


37 


the ſervice, De Ruyter) was ſent to afliſt 


them in Sicily. 

But this, tho' it may ſeem too great a 
digreſſion, is yet neceſſary to be made; 
becauſe if I be not mclancholily diſpo- 


The weikodt 
ot the breach 
poliricks and 


2 ſed, I think France took her greancs | 


(and under the covert thereof harh plaid 
her pranks) from the diſputes and ill 
intelligences, that have bin ever fince, 
betwixt this King, nay, (as (ball be ob- 
ſerved hereafter ) betwixt the Uſurper 
Cromwell and Parliaments, and would I 
could end it there. For as this great man 
made England and Holland in this great 


action againſt Rochel contributary unto 
her greatnes, and conſequently to their 
own diminution ; ſo ſhe was made there- 


by fo powerful at home, that ſhe mi- 


2 Re, ſter d 


38 


the ſucceſs 
of them. 


Treaty at 


Munſter, 


Memotrres of the Reigne 5 


ſter d ſo entirely her own people, and ren- 
dred her Government ſo arbitrary and 
deſpotical, that ſne was ſoon at leaſure 
to cut out work for Spain in Flanders, 


Catalonia, and Italy; and for Germany, 


(a little while after) by bringing in the 
King of Sweden, and feeding and aſ- 
fiſting the leſſer Princes there, eſpecially 


Prince Bernard Weymar of Saxe; inſo- 


much as tho' that conquering King Gu- 
ſtavus was ſlain, ( whoſe humor would 


not long have agreed with the French's 


aſpiring greatnes) yet ſhe ſo ordered that 


affair, that ſhe clipt the wings of the 


Auſtrian greatnes in Germany, and fixed 


her ſelfe almoſt entirely in that great 

province of Alſace, and made Sweden as 
conſiderable thro his great conqueſt in 
Pomeren. And tho ſhe long flattered 


and careſt the ſtate of Holland, and by 
men and money aſſiſted them to employ 
their great and experienc'd Captain and 
wiſe Stateſman, Henry Prince of Orange, 
in taking many conſiderable towns in 


Flanders; yet ſhe made their victories 
and armes to be put into the ſcale of her 


own aſcending greatnes. 


But the Empire had never had their 


peace, untill France had bin Emperor, had 
not that unfortunate, but good, Stateſ- 
man, De Witt, foreſeen the danger, and 

brought 
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of King CHARLES I. 
brought over that State, and their then 
almoſt ſuperannuated great Generail, 
the Prince of Orange, (to which worke, 
not here to mention other perſons and 
things, the Spaniſh gold contributed ) 
to be reſolute at Munſter to agree a peace 
for themſelves apart, if France refus'd to 
be involv'd in it, which France little 
expected. For ſhe thought, that ſhe had it 


39 


in her power to conclude or break this 


Treaty, as ſhe pleaſed : but thus neceſ- 


ſitated unto this, and having learnt her 


old Friends, the grand Signior's policy, 
to ſecure conqueſts by ſhort peaces, and 
ſoon after enlarge them by ſharp warrs, 


ſhe ere long accepted another Treaty at 


Font-Araby , in order unto a marriage 
between the Infanta of Spain, and the 
young King of France. Where, how 
courſly our then exiled King was uſed 
by the French, all know; and how ſo- 
lemaly this peace was ſworne, and how 


fully excluſive of the French King's pre- 


tenſions to any part of Flanders, by 
reaſon of any title to be derived from 
the Infanta, is likewiſe notorious : yet 
when the time of peace had fitted them 
for a new warr, how ſurpriſingly, and 
how contrary to ſolemn aſſeverations, 


France entred Flanders, and made ſo con- 
ſiderable and ſpeedy conqueſts, that it 


D4 gave 


Font-Araby : 


and 
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gave jealouſie to all their neighbours, is 

alſo well known: and how dexteroutly 
ſhe then made propoſitions to terminate 
her conquelts there ; and there being no 
force in readines to give her other check 
to this haſty proſperity, England , Swe- 
den, and Holland, (which was call'd the 
T ripte-League) becoming guarranty unto 


Air le Cha- the Spaniard, a peace at Aix la Chapelle 


FE was concluded: and how before and after 


this they dealt with us of England (for 
to do them right, they appear the great 


ſtateſmen and Touldiers of this age; for 


their great difficulty was maſter d, when 
thoſe ot the Religion were in their own 
country maſter d) may now be worthy 
to touch on. 
pigreſfion, When the providence of God had 
— ig reſtor'd our King, and he had forgot and 
eg > forgiven all their ill uſage in his time 
France, fine Of diſtreſſe, and even when we had mar- 
ried a Siſter to the Brother of France, 
France unprovok'd became a guarranty 
unto the Holland-fiſhing , and inviſibly 


promoted all miſunderſtandings betwixt 


us and them; and when wee were actu- 


che wer ally and raſhly engaged in a warr, they 


between 


Eplad and being neuters, ſo own'd all the Dutch 


Rolled Prizes wee took, that their neutrality did 


us more harm, than the others enmity ; 
and then when wee two had ſufticiently 


bruiſed 
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of King CHA RLES I. 
bruiſed each other, they became inſtru- 
ments of a peace, and believing the coar 
of that war would rankle in our minds, 
and they perceiving Holland to be very 
active with Forraigne-States, to the 


41 


bounding their greatnes, (or in their own 


phraſe, of eclipſing their glory) they 


reſolvd a downright warr with them, 


(and ſatisfying us, that we might do it 
without violation of the Triple-League, 


which was only to ſecure the remaining 


part of Flanders unto Spain) they drew 


us in into a ſhare of that warr, and they 
articled to aſſiſt us with ſuch a diſtinct 


number of French-royall-men of warr, 


under their own Admirall, as made the 
Hollanders neceſſitated to ſett forth the 


greater Fleet, to fight (ingly with the 


Engliſh ſhips, for the French were rather 


ſpectators, than aſſiſtants. TN 
At land to the wonder of the world, 
conſidering that countries ſtrong towns, 


forts, rivers, and garriſons, they came be- 
fore a place and took it. This befell the 


Dutch by reaſon of De Witt's vindicative 
ſpirit towards the houſc of Orange; for he 


freſh-watered ſouldiers, the commanders 


of the chief Magiſtrates of the Provin- 


ces, and tne ſouldiers, the meaner Burgers 


or 


French con- 
queſts at 
land. 


had. changed the veteran army there into 


being principally either ſons or nephews 
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that whole country in one year. 
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or native peaſants . of the country: 
which (by all I can find) was the ſingle, 


but the great, foibleſs of that great man. 
Thus the French had almoſt conquer'd 


this unlucky aſſociation wee withdrew 
our ſelves, and wee had reaſon, when 


wee perceived , that France had dealt 
with us at land as bad, as at ſea; but time- 


ly the Emperor, nay the Empire and the 


Spaniard, joyn'd with the Hollanders, 


which France was ſo apprehenſive of, that 


| ſhe was forcd, in her own phraſe, de- 
mordlre, or to looſen her hold, and to- 


tally to quit the country of Holland; 
yet theſe various accidents of fortune, 


(for there is a great difference betwixt 
a ſingle opulent power, and an united 


aggregate body, conſiſting of many heads, 
and a neceſſitous power ) ſhe became at 


laſt fo victorious, that tho' we were at 


Nimiguen umpires or arbitrators in the 
peace, yet ſhe at Jaſt ſingly gave the law 


to the Emperor, the Empire, the ſeverall 


greater and leſſer Princes of it, and unto 
the Spaniard , and Hollander, and ſhe 


admitted no articles, but what ſhe her 
ſelf propoſed to each of them; fo as, 
tho others had the charge and toyle, ſhe 
onely had the honor, glory, and advan- 


tage of the concluſion of this warr. And 
V7} now 
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of King CHARLES 1. 
now like an high-flow'n eagle, ſhe is 
ſoaring, but at what prey, ſhe will next 
ſtoop, ( fo ſecret are her councils) God 


and her own breſt onely know. But 


ſince her wings are fixed to her body by 


waxen, worldly, and ſecular policies, He 
that bounds the ſea, and removes in his 
mercy his judgments, may melt her wax, 


and weaken her ſtrength, and make her 
appear his rod, which he will lay afide, 
if not burn, when his work 1s. done. 


For it is He only, that thro all ages has 


changed the times and ſeaſons, and 


ſett periods to the proſperity of the 


greateſt Empires. How to excuſe min- 
gling theſe ſo remote actions one from 


reigns, I know not, but by ſaying, 


5 


the other, and that in ſeveral Princes 


I had not courage to interrupt my 


Tis high time now to revert to our 


ſtory, 1f ſuch an immethodical diſcourſe 


as this is, and is like to be, may be call'd 
ſo. But the Duke of Buckingham being 
now dead, it might have bin hoped, the 
next ſeſſion of Parliament would have 
buried in his grave thoſe jealouſies, which 
fo much prejudiced his Majeſtie's honor 
abroad, and their own good condition 
at home; but heaven had not ſuch a 
bleſſing for us. The complaints about 


The pro- 
ceedings of 
the rwo 
Houſes with 
the King at- 
ter the Duke 
of Bucking- 
ham?s death, 
in the third 


Parliament. 


Ton- 
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Tonnage and Poundage are freſhly re- 
newed, ſo as his Majeſtie conjectur d, (they 
now. offering him no Bill tor the ſame) 
that they aim'd more at maſtery, or 


change of government, than accommo- 


dation; for he ſaw, if he received it for 


a ſhort time, how derogatory it would 


This Parlia- 
ment diſ- 
ſolved. 


what was intended, as they had former- 


be to him; and if he left off receiving 


it, before it was given, (which none of 
his Predeceſſors had done, or indeed 
could well do, and yet there were ſome- 


time great intervals betwixt their Wr 


to the Crown and the next Parliament 


how much it muſt diminiſh his treaſure, 
and how much confound trade, was viſi- 
ble, the nature of this duty requiring an 


uninterrupted collection. Plaine it is, 


this bred a very inward diſlike in him 


towards Parliaments , and reſolving to 


diſſolve this, and ſending down the 
uſuall ſummons to them to attend him in 


the Lords-Houſe, they prepoſſeſt of 


ly in a late Parliament kept a Speaker 
from returning to his chair, ſo they now 
forcibly detain this Speaker in his chair; 
untill they had voted, (as if there had 
bin ſuch a deſigne) that whoever en- 
deavored to introduce Popery, Arminianiſm, 
or any innovation in Religion , ſhould be 


accounted a capital enemy; as likewile, 


who- 
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whoever received the duties of Tonnage and 
Poundage, if not given by the Parlianent; 
and whoever paid them, (which was as 


much as to perſwade merchants, either 
to abandon all trade, or by force free 


themſelves from payment: and then the 


defence of the ſeas muſt be abandon d, 
and many more ill conſequences ariſe 


out of it ) ſhould be reputed a betrayer of 


the ſubjeF's liberty. But ſure it was, this 
hot-ſpirited vote was like to be an 


overthrow of the ſubjects peace. On 


theſe ill conditions this third Parliament 
ended. 


Intending to divide this * reigne 


into ſeveral periods of time, becauſe it 


had ſeverall complexions of affairs in 


thoſe times; wee will make from the be- 


ginning of his Majeſties reigne to the diſ- 


ſolution of this third Parliament, the 
firſt Period. The ſecond ſhall be from 
hence unto the two Parliaments in 
the year 1640, which we may call (un- 
till the Scoth diſturbances and at laſt re- 
bellions) the peaceable and flouriſhing 
part of his Majeſty reign. And the third 
{hall be the unſatiable and unlimitted de- 
ſire of change of Government in that long 
Parliament, which between the year 
1640 and 1642 had brought all into a 


civill 
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March 27. | 
1625. 


March 10, 
1628. 


April & No- 
vemb. 1040. 
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civill warr: and the laſt ſhall be from 1643 


unto 1648, when the worſt of men, by 


a rage that reach'd.to heaven, murther d 


tlie beſt of Princes. Of whom I cannot 


ſay, that he had the rigid policies, that 


are neceſſary for a good Prince towards 


contumacious and innovating ſpirits: (for 
the ſpirit of government may require of a 
good Prince the departing from his own 

good nature) but I will ſay, that to good 
and loyall minds he was fitted to have bin 
as happy an inſtrument to make Subjects 
enjoy wealth, peace, and godlines, as a- 
ny King, that ever reign'd in this Land. 
For in his own Perſon, he was as great 


an example of virtue; and from the year 


1628, unto the year 1638, I believe Eng- 
land was never Maſter of a profounder 


peace, nor enjoy'd more wealth, or had 


the power and form of godlines more viſi- 
bly in it: which will appear, when wee ſhall 


make a concluſion to theſe Memoires, or 


Remarks on thoſe times, viz. from 1648, 
to 1660, when Parliaments themſelves 
were as leudly treated, as they before had 
treated their Sovereign, and when Chriſt 
our Lord, the King of kings, by hereſies 
and ſchiſmes ſeem'd in this land to be 


the ill con- CrUcified afreſh. 


{equences of 


che diſputes 
betwixt 
King & Par- 
amem. 


'Twas a clear prophecy of a downfall 
unto this land, when a King and histwo 
Houſes 


of King CHARLES ]. 
Houſes of Parliament thus diſſatisfactori- 
ly and often part from one another. For 


what could be expected but generally un- 
compliances, and conſequently diſſatiſ- 


ZZ factions? For the Parliament having o- 


mitted this proper ſeaſon of accommoda- 


tion after the Duke's death, and run- 


ning all things to extremity ; this neceſ- 
ſitated the King to have recourſe unto 


ſuch waies of railing ſupplies, as upon 


-great exigences were formerly precedent- 
ed by his Predeceſſors, tho long diſuſed, 
and to revive old and obſolete Laws, that 


ſo he might get that as a right and duty, 


which he could not obtain from a free 
will and by a bounty; and to conſider 
how to maintain his juſt and legal pre- 
rogatives. V 


And now the chiefe Miniſter of State 


being Sr. Richard Weſton, late Chancel- S.. xickaa 


Weſton, 
chiefe Mint 


lor of the Exchequer, but newly made 
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Lord Weſton, and Lord high Treaſurer fer. 


of England, and afterwards Earle of Port- 
land, (a Gentleman of ſerious thoughts, 


and good parts, and verſt in the chiefe 


employments at home and abroad) theſe 
titles and dee ſoon brought him 
into envy, which ever dogs new rais d 
greatneſs. He, like a wiſe man, endea- 


voured to draw to his aſſiſtance ſuch men. 


as were known and reputed to be wile 
| on: 
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Sir John Sa- 
vile. 


Sir Thomas 
Wentworth. 


Mr. Noy. 


wound the Kingly Government, and wea- 
ried with Parliamentary diſputes, (about 
not repairs, but foundations of Govern- 
ment) were willing to be evidences, that 
tho the King reſolv'd to maintain regal! 
and ſoveraigne authority, veſted in 
him by law; yet that he intended no ab- 
ſolute or arbitrary power, ſeparate from 
the Laws in being. And untill ſuch a 
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men, and well affected to Parliaments, 
which was his Maſter's deſign, as well as 


his. And accordingly old Sr. John Savile 


of the North was called to Court, and 
made Comptroller of the King's Houſhold, 
and privy Counſellor : and Sr. Thomas 
Wentworth, his neighbour, was not 
long after made Lord Wentworth, and 
Lord Preſident of the North: and Mr. 


Noy, the generally eſteem'd Lawyer, and 


great Antiquary, was made Atturney 
General]. 


All theſe Inſtruments of his Majeſties 
| Government, having bin great aſlertors 
of the Subjects liberty, but probably now, 


having diſcern d the immoderate deſign 
of ſome popular leading perſons to 


temper be found out, this Nation will be 


ever in hazard. 


Unto one of them therefore, wiz. the 


Lord Wentworth, is afſign'd the propo- 
{all of railing money upon the hitherto 
Cr ũ VdV long 
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long omitted aide due at his Majeſties co- Teen 
ronation for Knight-hood, which in Ed- ne dg fee. 
ward the ſecond's time was payable by ply bs yub- 
every man, that had 15 J. per annum: but go: 
then for the eaſe of the meaner fort of 
Subjects, by ſtatute was carried unto 20 J. 
per annum, which was evidence enough. _ 
ot its antiquity and legality : but at this 1 | 
time none were charged, that had leſs than — 
1% 40 l. per annum: and by this Commiſ- mm. 3e. 
| 


," 


ſion thro the Kingdom, was ſuppoſed to 

be raiſed 100000]. This moſt men look't 
s x upon as illegall, becauſe it ſeem'd anti- 
's x quared ; not conſidering, that former Parli- 
„ aments had laid it alleep by the irce ſup- 
n FX phes from time to time towards the 
o FX Crown's neceſſities; which tho' more vi- 
- X73 ſible now than ever, this laſt Parliament 
it would take no notice of; and therefore | 
„towards ſupplies for his own ſubſiſtence, 

== ihe King ſeem d reſolv'd to make uſe of any 
authority, which his Regality by any cu- 
ſtome or law had formerly exerciſed. 
And under pretenſe of this kind crept in 
divers monopolies and projects probably 
leſs warrantabtee. | 
5 at the ſubtil French and incroaching The occaſon 
W Hollander upon theſe diſtractions, the ß 
one having his eye upon Flanders, and 
the other his deſiga to undermine us in 
dur trade, and to challenge a freedom in 
2 E Our 
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our ſeas of fiſhing, (which occaſion d the 
writing of that learned book, Mare clauſum, 
by Mr. Selden)and theArgjer Pirats infeſt- 
ing our Seas, even in our own Channel, 
and both theſe great States by our neceſ- 
ſities projecting againſt the ſafety of the 


whole Nation, deep ſighted Noy conſi- 
dering, what authority every ſovereign 


Power had independant of any others 
conſent, generally to charge the ſubject 


for the defenſe of the whole, and well 


underſtanding, that our Government e- 
ven by its laws and uſages of former 
Princes, had ſuch a pretenſe, his propo- 
ſals dived to the bottom, and ſunk to the 
foundation of Government; and ſo he 


induced his Majeſty to encloſe a caſe in a 


letter unto the whole body of his 
Judges, viz. That when the good and ſafety 


the whole Kingdom in danger, whether may 


not the King, by writ under the great ſeale 


of England, command all his ſubjeF#s in his 
Kingdom at their charge, to provide and 
furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips with men, vi- 
Fuals, ani munition, and for ſuch a time, 


as he ſh:ll think fitt for the defenſe and ſafe- 


guard of the Kingdom, from ſuch danger 
and perill, and by law compell the doing 
thereof, in caſe of refuſall or refraFormes 
And, whether in ſuch a caſe, is not the 


King 


£ 
* 


The Cale ſta· Of the Kingdom in generall is concern d, and 


oe, 
n 


I 
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| King the ſole Judge both of the danger, and 


when, and how the ſame is to be prevented 


$1 


and avoided ? The Judges, to whom this 


caſe was referr'd, wete 


John Bramſton. George Crooke; 
John Finch. Thomas Trevor. 
Humphry Davenport. George Vernon. 

John Denham. Robert Berkley 

Richard Huton. Francis Crawley. 


William Jones. Richard Weſton. 
All men as learned (without it were 


as upright, as ever filld their Benches. 
Theſe all diſtinctly, to every particular 


head of the caſe, anſwered affirmatively; 


Trevor, a very honeſt Gentleman) and 


and nothing could have led them here- 


unto, but their book. 

And now his Majeſty thus authoriz d 
in the year 1636 iſſueth out his Writts 
for ſnip- money, the firſt year to provide 
ſo many ſhips of ſo many Tunn unto the 
Maritime Counties only; but the next year 
the danger being more viſible, the Writts 


were directed unto all the Counties, and 


= yet the ſumme amounted not to above 


| 2360001. or thereubouts, which was not 


Writts i wd 
our for ſhip- 
monee. 


ly 20000 a month thro the whole King- 


dom; which fell very ſhort of what the 
tuture charges amounted unto in main- 


E 2 taining 
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taining a rebellion againſt his Majeſty up- 
on pretenſe of theſe grievances. This 
great Lawyer could diſtinguiſh betwixt 
what was given the Crown for ſupport 
of its own grandeur, or ſplendor, or to- 
wards the enlargement of the territories 
of a King by conqueſt, or for the ſupport 
of the Allies of the Crown, or for the 
neceſſities of the Crown, or as a free-will 
offering of the Subject, and betwixt 
what the Crown could demand from the 
Subject by its own prerogative in time of 
viſible and eminent danger : for undeni- 
able it was, tho the ordinary Guards of 
the ſea were provided for by the Bills of 
Tonnage and Poundage, and tho' it was 

an undoubted right of the Subject, that 
no toll or tallage ſnould be leavied from 
the Subject, but by conſent in Parliament: 
yet when theſe rights were beſt known 
and obſerved, as an undoubted preroga- 
tive of the Crown, thro many ages, 
Writts iſſued, and charged ſometimes the 
maritime Ports and Counties, with ſuch 
a number of ſhips, as was found neceſſary 
for defenſe of our ſeas; and when the dan- 
ger reacht to all the land, the charge was 
laid upon the inland, as well as maritime 
Counties. For what threatned all was to 
be ſupported by all: and at this time the 
neceſſity and danger was very apparent, if 
3 either 
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either France was reflected on, in her uſe 
XZ dof her then conſiderably encreas'd Navy, 
or in her haſty building of conſiderable 
men of warr, or in the aſſiſtance Hol- 
land gave them in building for them, or 
in the Hollanders own attempts in fiſhin g 
on dur coaſts, or in both their attempts 
upon the ſea-towns in Flanders, or in 
| the then actually infeſting our very Chan- 
nell by the Mediterranean Pyrats; all 


which were ingredients in the anſwer the 


learned Judges gave unto the King's caſe 
ſent to them. 
I Upon theſe weighty grounds was be- 
gun or revived this pretenſe of an anci- 
ent right. And it is very obſervable, that 
as the King began it with all this caution 
and formall proceedings : ſo when the 
Subject conteſted it, he gave him as un- 
interrupted and free courle and tryall of 
law, as ever was betwixt man and man, 
by having a fair and formall judgment gi- 
ven in his behalf; ſo he alſo employed it 
as ſincerely, not mingling the mony, or 
proceed from it, with that in his own 
Exchequer, but keeping them apart. and 
their accounts, and yet adding conſidera- 
bly of his own treaſure to it. 1 pe 
However, this may be fail the King mon =>: 


ref ned 


failedin, that he bas TR: it ſucceſivelꝰ noe bY 


E= 
for ſome years together and in Parliament i. ag: 
E 3 ſatiſthec ro have! 8 
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ſied not his people, how prudently and 
fortunately he had expended it, how it 


deſty; how it had aſſerted his right 
againſt their fiſhing, freed our Channel! 
from the Pyrats, ſecur d the Ports on 
Flanders ſide; and brought from Spain 


and other parts a great enlargement of 


trade, and advancement to our Mint, and 
every where an honor to the Nation. 
Which repreſentation would have had 
influence moſt probably upon his two 
Houſes, if it had been done, before the 
King fell into neceſſity and extremity. 
And on the Subjects part it could not be 
thought, but they would be very tender 
to have ſuch a prerogative reviv d, which 


ſo long had been diſuſed; ſince a breach in 


this kind ſoon widens and tempts unto an 
aſſault. The nature of the aft would 
have born ſo many dangerous inferences, 
that it truely needed a right underſtanding 
and friendly accommodation, and a readi- 
nes in the Subject to have made a future pro- 


vilion for ſuch contingencies; which me- 
thod might have diſpos d a Prince of this 
good temper (who had made this good uſe 
of what was rais d) to have received a mo- 


derate ſatisfaction. To bring things to 


an extremity is an evidence, that ma- 


When 


ſtery, not liberty, is aimd at. V 
| ſuch 


1 
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ſuch relatives, as King and Repreſenta- 

tives of his people, grow jealous of cach 

other, beſides the diſorders and diſaffecti- 

ons it brings at home, great are the diſ- 
honors of 1t to the Prince, and the loſles 

and dangers to the Subject from abroad. 

In all which concerns moſt commonly 
paſſion blinds both ſides. 

However from hence it was, that his The wayes 

Majeſty caſt his thoughts not onely upon 96s 


took to vin- 

ſupplying himſelf with treaſure in order pur rage 
to the ſecuring the Government and his preroge- 
ſeas from forreign enemies, but how to 
vindicate his Regall authority at home, 
by calling to account ſoon after the dit- 
ſolut ion of the laſt Parliament thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, that had done violence in the 
Houſe of Commons unto that Chaire. 
And as men moſt active in that unruly 
work, he queſtion'd Mr. Hollis, Sir John 
Elliot, Sir Henry Hammond, Sir John Sevcrattear- 
Hubbert, Mr. Selden, Corriton, and — 
others; all faulty of ſome unbecoming beate. 
words or actions. They would have de- the hou. 
tended themſelves by their pretending 
priviledge of not anſwering elſwhere, 
for what they did in that Houſe : but 
by his Majeſty in Councill they are com- 
mitted unto ſeveral Priſons, and they 
ſue out their Habeas Corpus's : they of- 
fered to give bayle, but not ſecurity for 

ZZZ 
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their good behaviour; and in the King's 
Th 21 Bench, they plead likewiſe, that what 
Berl. they had done, was done in Parliament, 
aud therefore there onely accountable. 
The Judges aſſert the juriſdiction of their 
Court, to hear the cauſe, reply ing, that 
ſome offences, committed in Parliament, 
were puniſhable out of Parliament; for the 
it was true, that that which was deve by all 
the Houſe, and which only concern'd the 
Houſe, was not queſtionable in any inferior 
Courts yet particular mens offences and WT 
exorbitances were in ſuch caſes, as this, a | 
violation 0 of the Chair, very queſtionable ; : 
and they add, that the Courts demand of | 
ſurety was du 45 of juriſdiction, not law, 
being in prevention of danger to be done to 
the Common-wealth. And thus being over- 
ral'd in their plea, they were ſentenc'd 
upon a Nihil dicit, and to be impriſon d, 
during his Majeſtics pleaſure : and they 
were ſeverally fin d: upon payment of 
which fine they were to be releaſed 
Fro ti 3cir impriſonment. 
. he men of this {pirit generally thro' 
e the Kingdom made the Government more 
uneaſie "unto the King and his Miniſters ; 
ſo as the authority of the Councill-Table, 
vhoſe juriſdiction reaches not unto pri- 
vate matters betwixt man and man, 
(where remedy | is procurable by law) but 
mae 
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naturally extends unto matters, which 
relate unto the honor and peace of the 
State, is now exercis d with ſome vigi- 
lance and vigor. And that moſt whole- 
ſom Court of Starr-Chamber, erected by de clan 
K. Henry VII, to meet with a middle 
ſort of acts, which the Common-Law- 
Courts reach'd not unto , becauſe the 
particular caſes were too various to fall 
under a generall law, where the Judges 
were not entruſted with any arbitrary 
power, and yet was neceſſary for the 
Government to prevent, was now watch- 
full over thoſe huama@rs. AA eh 
The nature of which. Court, and its 
uſefullnes, is very lively ſett down by 
that great Chancellor, the Lord Bacon, 
who wrote the life of that wiſe King, 
who erected it. 5 
As the nature of this Court of Starr- 
Chamber was to prevent immdderate 
might and power in great men, and 
diſorders of multitudes in populacy: ſo 
(after the Crown had taken upon it the 
ſupremacy in caſes Eccleſiaſticall, and 
purgd the Engliſh Church from the 
errors and ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh, 
and yet was infected, upon the return of 
the exiled Miniſters after Q. Maries death, 


| principally with a Presbyterian Calvi- 


niſtical humor, as likewiſe in ſome other 
es perſons | 
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perſons with a Phanaticall) to ſecure 
the Government againſt Innovators in all 
theſe kinds, and to curb their deſigns, 
the wiſe Q. Eliſabeth erected a Court, 
mice. called the High-Commilton , for cauſes 
 Ecclefiaſticall, which fell not under tze 
ordinary juriſdiction of the Biſhops: and 
the Judges thereof were the Arch- 
Biſhops and ſome Biſhops, and ſone 
Lords of the Councill, and ſome Doctors 
: of the Civill Law. N 
The nare The juriſdiction of this Court was to 
dener u Obviate the deſigns of all thoſe Diſ- 
Cour. ſenters, unto whom the Law gave the 
generall name of Recuſants; and the 
Crown had great reaſon to prevent the 
_ defigns of all thoſe ſorts of men; each 
Faction having ſome aime to wound the 
Legall power: the Popiſh party in reco- 
vering the Papall authority; the Preſ- 
bpyterian, zealouſly affecting the ſame 
pretenſe, was ſetting up the Kirke above 
the Crown; and the Phanatick, calling 
the deluſions of the brain the inſpirations 
of the Almighty, they valued no civil 
authority. Theſe ſo diverſified truth, 
1 that if every one of them, being diſtant 
#4 one from the other, were in the truth, 
then was there no unity in truth , nor 
could there be any bands of peace; 
which muſt neceſſarily diflolve all ns 
rn 
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of government. For wherever a people 
ſuppoſe themſelves made free by God, 
or not obliged by God to obey their 
Princes in all civill commands, which are 
matters alwayes of an indifferent nature, 
or matters neither morally good nor bad 


in themſelves, but as commanded by 
authority, there all rule of ſoveraignity 
and ſubjection is overthrown. 
The ſteddines of Q. Eliſabeth's go- row 

= vernment, and at laſt, her reſolvednes 1 Ree 
3 R. Charles I. 


not to be overborne by any Faction, 
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Q El- 
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either grown, or growing up, made theſe with oppo- | 


ſers of Re- 


humors in her time rather troubleſom gal auto- 


State, ſne knew it was eaſier to crop them 


nn che bud, than pull them up by the 
root: yet her care could not prevent 


their inſtilling themſelves into the veins 


of the Corporations, where the aver- 


ſation unto the Romiſh religion was 
much more laudable, than their know- 
ledge of the true orthodoxy of the 


Chriſtian religion, or of the Reforma- 


tion of their own Church thereunto. But 
as every ill humor firſt fixes upon ſome 
weak part, and from thence not timely 


diſperſt, falls upon ſome nobler; ſo in 
the peaceable and more remiſſe govern- 


ment of King James, ſome well diſpos'd, 
2S well as ſome factious, Gentry and 
pe 5 Nobility 


than dangerous; for like a wiſe Artiſt of 
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Nobility ſuck'd it into their veins; Who 


when they perceived, that a Clergy thus 


principled and principling the multitude, 
conduc d much unto that Ariſtocraticall 
government, which they affected, or unto 


the ſharing of the ſoveraignity between © 4 
the King and the two Houſes of Parlia- 8 
ment, (which „as this conſtitution of 
Government is, is impoſſible) they im- 
bibed this ill humor ſo faſt, 45 at 
firſt it bred in them a contumacy unto 


Kingly Prerogative; and the Council. 


Table, and the Starr-Chamber, and te wy 
High- Commiſſion- Court, (which were 
all but chanells to convey beneficially 

_ unto the Subject that Royall authority, 

which the efſentiall conſtitution of every 
Government places in the unity of the 
ſoveraignity; let that ſoveraignity be 
placed either in one, or more became 
unſufferable to them; but the juriſdi- 
ction of theſe and ſuch like Courts is 
purely in order unto the ſecurity of the 


ſubjects in generall, and of that Govern- 


ment, which for their ſakes is to be kept 


inviolate: which the men of this age 


not diſcerning , they at laſt reſolve to 
obtaine the ſame, tho it were by a civill 
warr; and it roſe to this hei Ty betwixt 


the laſt Parliament in King James's time 


and that in the year 1640 in this Kings 


reign. 
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reign. For if neither the Prince perſo- ,,, a. 
nally, nor by ſome Court of Juſtice au- — 
I thoritatively, meet not with (as my Lord 
Bacon phraſes it) thoſe inchoations or 
MZ beginnings; which lead into ſedition, 
violence, and undermining the Govern- 
*XE ment both in Church and State, it is too 
i too probable, that the diſeaſes will be 
too ſtrong for the remedies applied ſo 
late; and therefore it is no marvell 
© unto men thus affected unto a change, 
that that ſhould appear grievous, which 
in truth was moſt highly beneficiall , if 
prudently and conſcientiouſly made 
nit may be thought incredible, that 
X ſuch inſtances ſhould be given, or made 
grounds of complaint againſt theſe 
Courts even in Parliament; as I my 
ſelfe then heard, in behalf of a ſervant 
of Mr. Prynn's for diſperſing libells, and 
nin behalfe of Sir Robert Howard, of the 
family of Suffolk, for living ſcanda- 
loully with the Lady Purbeck ; and in 
behalfe of Sir William Waller, who 
baſtinado d Sir Thomas Reynolds: which 
lat caſe I cannot ſay poſitively was 
brought in as a complaint, but was often 
W hinted, as an exceſs of juriſdiction. But 
I (hall mention them all in the next 
period of time, and they will all ſerve 
tO 
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j to vindicate theſe ſeveral Judicatures, 
; and to prove, that there was more cauſe 
to complaine of the head-ſtrong and 
d hard- mouth d horſe , than of the ſtrait 
2. rein or the firm hand of the rider... 
; Thus his Majeſties task was more to 
| curb the innovating humor of an ambi- 
tious ſort of men, who made way for 
| their own greatnes, by making Parlia- 
| mentary authority rivall Regall, than 
| to ſatisfie the Subject in generall; for in 
| che goa Q. Eliſabeth's, K. James's, and this Kings 
| dla of reign, ( ſet aſide the diſputes betwixt 
| wi time. him and them about Parliamentary ju- 
ri{diction ) no nation in the world at 

home enjoy'd more peace and plenty; Mt 

and in this King's reign the Court was 

molt regular and ſplendid: in city and 
country every man fat quiet under his 

_ own vine, and the fountains of juſtice, 

that decided menm and tuum, were clear 

and current; for the Judges were learned 

and upright men , and the Lawyers of 

great eminency. The publick charges 

very light, if men would but have re- 
flected, that there is a neceſſity of a pub- 

lick charge, or compared themſelves with 

their neighbours. For the politick like 

the naturall body, is not in its good ſtate 

and health by every ſingle member's plen- 

ty, but by that portion of it, which is 

con- 
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contributed to the habit of the whole 
body; Which unto thoſe that know this 


XZ diſtinction, it is known, that theſe two 


ſtates, even an the natural body, are dif- 
ferent things; the one feeding the other, 
and the other raiſing a ſpirit to ſuſtain 
its benefactor. 


At this time men of good eſtates paid 
about 20 ſhillings, and the beſt eſtates in 
England then paying not above 


upon that account. And they that made 
this ſo grievous, ſoon after thought it 


not amiſs, becauſe it was to maintaine 
their own ſedition, to lay ten times more 
upon every ſubject, than he paid before. 
Trade ran ſo high, that the credit of the 
X Engliſh Merchants thro every Burſe or 
Exchange in Chriſtendom exceeded any 
nations in Chriſtendom , and our Ma- 
nufactures here increaſed dayly; and 
l think I may truly ſay, that there were 


few-good coblers in London , but had 
a ſilver beaker; ſo rife were ſilver-veſſells 


among all conditions. The learning of 
Wy the Divines, and their grave and ſober 


converſation (notwithſtanding the ma- 


licious inquiſition, that was made into 


their lives, which by finding out a very 


few ill men, would have ſcandalized 


many good) was very eminent, and the 
purity and orthodoxy of their doctrines 
1 5 N needs 
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needs no other proof, than their books 
and works, which were then and have 


bin ſince ſet forth. Nor were the Uni- 


verſities ever cleaner in their fountaine 
or ſtatutes, or better purged in their 


ſtream or conformity to them. 


All this at a time, when all the reſt of 


the world was embroiled in warr, and 


heavy laden under taxes; and wee in 
our manufactures, ſhipping, and trading 
reaping the advantages of their ill con- 
dition. And it coula ſcarce be other- 
wiſe, when wee ſhall give the true cha- 


the Chan rafter of this highly good, but moſt 
| Chats 1, Unfortunate, Prince. He was a perſon, 


tho born fickly , yet who came thro' 


_ temperance and exerciſe , to have as firm 


and ſtrong a body, as molt perſons I 
ever knew, and throughout all the fatigues 
of the warr, or during his impriſonment, 


nu rewpe- never ſick. His appetite was to plain 


tance. 


tully; and with this regularity, he moved 


meats, ard tho he took a good quantity 
thereof, yet it was ſuitable to an eaſy 
digeſtion. He ſeldom eat of above three 
diſhes at moſt, nor drank above thrice: 
2 glaſſe of ſmall beer, another of clarct 
wine, and the laſt of water; he eat 
ſuppers as well as dinners heartily ;” but 
betwixt meales, he never medled with 
any thing. Fruit he would eat plent!- 


as 
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as ſteddily, as a ſtar follows its courſe. 
His deportment was very majeſtick ; for n depor- 
he would not let fall his dignity, no not bcha,i. 
to the greateſt Forraigners, that came to 
viſit hint and his Court; for tho he was 
farr from pride, yet he was carefull of 
majeſtie, and would be approacht with 
reſpect and reverence. His converſation 
was free, and the ſubject matter of it 
(on his own fide of the Court) was moſt 
commonly rational; or if facetious, not 
light. With any Artiſt or good Mecha- 
nick, Traveller, or Scholar he would 
diſcourſe freely; and as he was common- 
ly improved by them, ſo he often gave 
light to them in their own art or know- — 
ledge. For there were few Gentlemen Hi accom- 
in the world, that knew more of uſe?- 
ful or neceſſary learning, than this Prince 
did: and yet his proportion of books 
was but ſmall , having like Francis the 
firſt of France, learnt more by the ear, 
than by ſtudy. His way of arguing 
was very civil and patient; for he ſel- 
dom contradicted another by his au- 
thority, but by his reaſon: nor did he 
by any petulant diſlike quaſh another's 
arguments; and he offered his exception 
by this civill introduction, By your 
favour, Sir, I think otherwiſe on this or 
that ground yet he would diſcounte- 
. nance 
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nance any bold or forward addreſſe unto 
him. And in ſuits or diſcourſe of | baſt-: 
nes he would give way to none abruptly; 
to enter into them, but lookt, that 
the greateſt Perſons ſhould in affairs of 
this nature addreſſe to him by his proper 
Miniſters, or by ſome ſolemn deſire of 
{peaking to him in their own perſons. 
nz exerciſs. His exerciſes were manly ; for he rid the 
great horſe very well; and on the little 
ſaddle he was not only adroit, but a 
laborious hunter or field- man: and they 
were wont to ſay of him, that he faitd 
not to do any of his exerciſes artificially, 
but not very gracefully ; like ſome well- 
proportion d faces, which yet want a 
pleaſant air of countenance. He had 

aà great plainnes in his own nature, and 
Jo he was thought even by his Friends 
to love too much a verſatile man; but 
his experience had thorowly weaned 
him from this at laſ. M 
He kept up the dignity of his Court, 
limiting perſons to places ſuitable to their 
qualities, unleſs he particularly calld 
for them. Beſides the women, who at- 
tended on his beloved Queen and Con- 
fort, he ſcarce admitted any great Officer 
to have his wife in the family. Sir Henry 
Vane was the firſt, that I knew in that 
kind, who having a good dyet as Com- 
1 N ptroller 
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ptroller of the Houſhold, and a tenuity 
of fortune, was winkt at; ſo as the Court 
was filld, not cramm d. His exerciſes of nnr 
Religion were moſt exemplary ; for 
every morning early, and evening not 
very late, ſingly and alone, in his own 
= bed-chamber or cloſet he ſpent ſome time 
in private meditation: (for he durſt 
reflect and be alone) and thro the 
whole week, even when he went a 
hunting, he never failed, before he fat 
down to dinner, to have part of the 
| WE Liturgy read unto him and his menial 
IE ſervants, came he never ſo hungry, or 
ſo late in: and on Sundays and Tueſ- 
days he came (commonly at the begin- 
ning of Service) to the Chappell, well i 
attended by his Court-Lords, and chief | 
Attendants, and moſt uſually waited on by. 
many of the Nobility in town, who found 
thoſe obſervances acceptably entertain d 
by him. His greateſt enemies can deny 
none of this; and a man of this mode- 
ration of mind could have no hungry 
appetite to prey upon his ſubjects, tho he 
had a greatnes of mind not to live pre- 
cariouſiy by them. But when he fell 
into the ſharpnes of his afflictions, (than 
which few men underwent ſharper) I 
dare ſay, I know it, (I am ſure conſci- 
antioully I ſay it) tho God dealt with 
Io. F 2 him 
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him, as he did with St. Paul, not remove 


the thorn, yet he made his grace ſuffi- 
cient to take away the pungency of it: 


for he made as ſanctified an uſe of his 


afflictions, as moſt men ever did. 
nis firmes No Gentleman in his three nations, 


in the Reli- 


gion profel- tho there were many more learned, (for 
ſed and eſta- 


bled inhe J have ſuppoſed him but competently 
church of learned, tho eminently rational) better 


England. | ; 
1255 underſtood the foundations of his own 


Church, and the grounds of the Refor- 
mation, than he did: which made the 
Pope s Nuncio to the Queen, Signior 
Con, to ſay (both of him and Arch- 
Biſhop Laud, when the King had forced 
the Archbiſhop to admit a viſit from, and 
a conference with the Nuncio) That 


when he came firſi to Court, he hoped to > 1 4 


have made great impreſſions there; but after 


he had conferr d with Prince and Prelate, 
(who never denyed him any thing frowardly 
or ignorantly, but admitted all, which pri 
mitive and uncorrupted Rome for the firit 

500 years had exerciſed, he declared he 


found, That they reſolved to deal with bis 


Maſter, the Pope, as wreſilers do with one 

another, take him up to fling him down. 
And therefore tho I cannot ſay, I know, 

de book that he wrote his Icon Baſilike, or Image, 
- +5 WM which goes under his own name; yet 
Anh, I can ſay, I have heard him, even unto 
my 
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my unworthy ſelfe , ſay many of thoſe 
things it contains: and I have bin aſ- 


ſur'd by Mr. Levett , (one of the Pages 


of his Bedchamber, and who was with 
him thro all his impriſonments) that he 


hath not only ſeen the Manuſcript of 


that book among his Majeſtie's papers at 
the Ifle of Wight, but read many of the 


chapters himſelfe : and Mr. Herbert, who 


by the appointment of Parliament at- 


” tended him, ſays, he ſaw the Manuſcript 
in the King's hand, as he believed; but 


it was in a running character, and not 
that which the King uſually wrote. 
And whoever reads his private and cur- 


ſory letters, which he wrote unto the 
Queen, and to ſome great men (eſpe- 
_X cally in his Scotch affairs, ſet down by 

Mr. Burnet, when he ſtood ſingle, as he 
did thro all his impriſonments) the gra- 


vity and fignificancy of that ſtyle may 
- XX aflure a misbeliever, that he had head 


make ſuch a deſcri 


and hand enough to expreſs the ejacula- 


tions of a good, pious, and afflicted 


heart; and Solomon ſays, that ick ion 
gives underſtanding, or elevates thoughts: 


and we cannot wonder, that fo royal a 
heart, ſenſible of ſuch afflictions, ſhould 


hath done in that bon. 
1 e And 


ion of them, as he 
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And tho he was of as ſlow a pen, as 
of ſpeech; yet both were very ſignificant: 


Maſter of an And he had that modeſt eſteem of his 


excellent 


ſtyle and 
5 Pen. 


own parts, that he would uſually ſay, 


He would willingly make his own difpatches, 
but that he found it better to be a Cobler, = 


than a Shoomaker, I have bin in compa- 
ny with very learned men, when I have 
brought them their own papers back 
from him, with his alterations, who 
ever confeſt his amendments to have bin 
very material. And I once by his com- 


5 
mandment brought him a paper of m 
own to read, to ſee, whether it wass 
fuitable unto his directions, and he diſ-. 
allow'd it ſlightingly: I defird him! 


might call Doctor Sanderſon to aid me, 


and that the Doctor might underſtand NE 
his own meaning from *bimſcalfe ; and 
with his Majeſtie's leave, I brought him, 


whilſt he was walking, and taking the 
aire; whereupon wee two went back; 


but pleas d him as little, when wee re- "3 
turn'd it : for ſmilingly he ſaid, 4 mar Wl 
might have as good ware out of a Chandler's ky 


ſhop + but afterwards he ſet it down with 


his own pen very plainly, and ſuitable 
unto his own intentions. 'The thing was 


of that nature, (being tOO great an owu- 
ing of the Scots, wlien Duke Hamilton 


Was in the heart of England {0 meanely 
defeated, 
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defeated, and like the crafty fox lay out 
of countenance in the hands of his ene- 
mies,) that it chilled. the Doctors ink; 
and when the matter came to be commu- 


then attended him, prevayld on him to 
decline the whole. And I remember, 
when his diſpleaſure was a little off, tel- 
ling him, how ſeverely he had dealt in 
his charaQtering the beſt. pen in England, 
Dr. Sanderſon's; he told me, he had had 
to Secretaries, one a dull man in com- 
y 3 pariſon of the other, and yet the firſt beſt 

palwKkbeas d him: For, ſaid he, wy Lord Carle- 
ton ever brought me my own ſenſe in my own 


= words ;, but my Lord Faulkland moſt com- 


Which put me in mind to tell him a ſtory 
of my Lord Burleigh and his ſon Cecil: 
for Burleigh being at Councill, and Lord 
Treaſurer, reading an order penn'd by 
a new Clerk of the Councill, who was 
a Wit and Scholar, he flung it downward 

do the lower end of the Table to his 
= ſfon, the Secretary, ſaying, My. Secretary, 
ven bring in Clerks of the Councill, who will 


of the Board: to which the Secretary 
replied, I pray, muy Lord, pardon this, for 
this Gentleman is nat warm in hi place, 


nicated, thoſe honourable. Perſons, that 


monly brought me my inſtructions in ſo fine 


4 dreſs, that I did not alwaies own them. 


corrupt the gravity and dignity of the ſtyle 
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and hath had ſo little to do, that he is 
wanton with his pen : but I will put ſo much © 
buſenes upon bim, that he ſhall be willing ta © 
obſerve your Lordſhip's directions. Theſes 
are ſo little ſtories, that it may be juſtly = 
thought, I am either vain, or at leaſure 
to ſett them down; but I derive my 
authority from an Author, the world 
hath ever reverenced, viz. Plutarch; who 
writing the lives of Alexander the great 
and Julius Ceſar, runs into the actions, 
flowing from their particular natures, and 
into their private converſation, ſaying, 
Theſe ſmaller things would diſcover the 
men, whilst their great aFions only diſ- 
cover the power of their States. 2 
One or two things more then I may 
warrantably obſerve : Firſt, as an evi- 87 
| eraoks of dence of his natural probity, whenever Rt 
1 probry. any young Nobleman or Gentleman off 
I 1 5 quality, who was going to travell, cane 


| to kiſs his hand, he cheerfully would give 
| them ſome good counſel, leading to mo- 
| rall virtue, eſpecially to good conver- 
| 5 ſation; telling them, that If he heard 
| they kept good company abroad , he ſhould 
1 reaſonably expect, they would return quali- 

| fied to ſerve him and their Country well, at 


i | home; and he was very carefull to keep 
the youth in his times uncorrupted. 
This Find in the Memoires upon James 
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Duke Hamilton, was his advice unto that 


noble and loyal Lord, William, after- 
"XZ wards, Duke Hamilton, who ſo well 


ſerv'd his Son, and never perfidiouſly diſ- 
ſery'd him, when in armes againſt him. 


XZ Secondly, his forementioned intercepted 


letters to the Queen at Naisby had this 
paſlage in them, where mentioning re- 


ligion, he ſaid, 15 is the only thing, 
= wherein we two differ ; which even unto 
= _ a miſcreant Jew would have bin proofe 
enough of this King's ſincerity in his re- 

llüigion; and had ir not bin providence 
=> or inadvertence, ſurely thoſe, who had 
in this kind defamd him, would never 
ZZ themſelves have publiſh'd in print this 
== paſlage, which thus juſtified him. 


This may be truly faid , That he 


valued the Reformation of his own 
Church, before any in the world; and 
woas as ſenſible and as knowing of, and 


ſevere againſt, the deviations of Rome 
from the primitive Church, as any Gen- 
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tleman in Chriſtendom ; and beyond 


it : for he was willing to give it its due, 


=X thoſe errors, no way quarrelſom towards 


that it might be brought to be willing to 


accept, at leaſt to grant, ſuch an union in 
the Church, as might have brought 
a free and friendly communion between 
Diſſenters, without the one's torall 
| | quitting 
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quitting his errors, or the other's being MF 
neceſſitated to partake therein: and I * 


truly believe this was the utmoſt both of 


his and his Archbiſhop's inclinations: 
and if I may not, yet both theſe Mar- 
tyrs confeſſions on the ſcaffold (God 
avert the prophecy. of the laſt, Venient 
Romani) ſurely may convince the world, 
that they both dyed true Aſſertors of the 
eee And the great and learned 
light of this laſt age, Grotius, ſoon 
diſcern d this inclination in him: for f in 


his dedication of his immortal and ſcarce 


Ss 
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ever to be parallel d book , De Jure Bel 


. Pacis, he recommends it to Lewis XIII, 
King of France, as the moſt Royall and 


Wherein he 
ſeemed de- 
Kctive. 


Chriſtian deſign imaginable for his Ma- 


jeſtie to become a means to make an 


union amongſt Chriſtians in profeſſion of 


religion; and therein he tells him, how 
well-knowing and well-diſpoſed the 
King of England was thereunto. In a 
word, had he had as daring and active a 
courage to obviate dan ger; as he had 


a ſteddy and undaunted in all hazardous 
rencounters; or had his active courage 
equal d his paſſive, the rebellious and 


tumultuous humor of thoſe, who were 


Engliſh ſtory it may be obſerved, that 


diſloyall to him, probably had been 


quaſh Sr in their firſt riſe: for thro- out the 


the 


\ 


the ſouldier-like ſpirit in the Prince 
hath bin ever much more fortunate and 


eſteemd, than the pious: a Prince's aw- 
full reputation being of much more 
defence to him, than his Regall (nay 
Legall) edits. 1 
After all this, it may be asked, what 
meridian or noon- day devil difturbd all 


this happy ſtate; and it may too truly 5. 


be anſwered, it was an envy unto the 
Regall prerogative, which being ſingly, 
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tho limitedly, lodged in the Crown, was 


endeavoured to be transferr'd jointly 
unto'the King, and (as they calld it) 
Parliament, which the Regall or Legall 
conſtitution of this Engliſh government 
will not bear. For, as ſhall be ſhew'd 
hereafter, in a tract by it ſelf, the King 
is ſingly ſovereign, and no power co- 


© ordinate with him; nor in the Legiſlative 
power hath either one or both Houſes 


15 t 
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more authority, than to adviſe or con- 


= ſent unto what may be beneficiall unto 
the ſubject and weal-publick: for upon 


= , 
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IF 


thoſe two hinges, viz. of prerogative, 


to keep the body of the people in their 


politick conſtitution in peace, and good 
order, and municipal laws; and to pre- 


Herve inoffenſivenes in converſation, and 


juſtice in contracts of one man to- 
wards another, doth the weight of all 
Bobo Bu th 3 
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government turn. Nor was ever Prince 
more willing, that the Benches in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall ſhould determine of his 
prerogatives, than was this. Witnes the 
caſes of the Parliament-Gentlemen, que- 
ſtion d in the King's-Bench Court, and 

of the Ship- money brought before all X 
the Judges of England in the Exchequer- 
Chamber, both caſes being adjudged in 
the King's right. But neither of theſe 
found the ſame Candor, when they were 
complain d of in Parliament: for then 
not by way of appeal the ſentences of 
the Courts were brought before the 
judicature of the Lords Houſe, where the 
Judges might have given the reaſon for 
their decrees, but the uncontrollable and 
expeditious way of Legiſlature muſt cut 
in ſunder that knot, which the oracle of 
law required ſnould be untyed; and what 
neceſſity of ſtate forced the King, as 
he ſuppoſed, legally to require, neceſſity 
of fortune (the tumults of thoſe times 
making his condition little leſs, than a 
dureſs) muſt force him to part with all; 
„ Which is inſtanced to ſhew, that if any 
1 ſpirit of moderation had bin in the two 
1 Houſes, there was a temper in this Prince 
x to have prevented any neceſſity of run- 

q ning things to extremity, "© 

To TE ent rr oY - Beſides 
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Beſides this, the firmnes of this Prince wiy de 
anto the Reform'd religion of his fn m4 


| firm unto the 
National Church was, becauſe he well Peud- 


underſtood it to be a pure member ß 
the Catholick 5 and therefore was reſo- 
lute in the defenſe of it: and this created 
him much trouble from the deſigns and 
obſtinacy of all Diſſenters. For he 
eſpouſed the protection of it, not as an 
engine of ſtate, (as preſent Rome) nor 
das it might ſerve to promote a mer- 
chandizing and trading humor, (as our 
* 7 neighbour-State,) but as the inſtitutions 
thereof were the evidences of the myſtery 
of redemption ; for he was ſenſible, how 
tlie ſimplicity of Chriſtian Religion gave 
| FX both unto GOD and unto Cæſar the 
t; things, which belonged unto either. So 
fas tho the Depoſiinmz of the Goſpell and 
the function of his Miniſtry were en- 
truſted to an order of men, ſeparated 
for that ſervice; yet for the civill peace, 
and that Soveraignity might be lodged 
in unity, the Secular power had the 
authority over the Eccleſiaſticall; and 
neither the Epiſcopall Hierarchy nor the 
private ſpirit, but were made ſubordinate 
unto the ſecular authority, as moſt con- 
ducing unto the peace of mankind. This 
ſcripturall doctrine was rivetted in him; 
and an obſtinate and furious zeal had 55 
poſ- 
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The chara- 


fer of Arch- 
Biſhop Laud. 
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poſſeſſed Diſſenters, that when they could 
mingle their leavenous zeal with a dif- 
ſatisfied Lay-lump; ( tho' at firſt they 
were not one of twenty) it ſo Fortbentng: 
the blood, that at laſt it caſt the whole 
ns th into a diſtemper, then burſt into a 
feaver, then ended in a phrenſy; (as 
this ſtory in the concluſion will ſhew), 
fo as the King and his Biſhops were 
* gently treated, when they were onely ſaid 
to be affected to Popery, and ſuppreſſors 
of the power of godlines; and the envy 
was directed chiefly againſt Archbiſhop 
Laud, who was principally in his Maſters 
favour: but how cauſeleſly, this cha- 
racer following will manifeſt. 
But whether all this ſaid on this King 
be true, as certainly it is, read the old 
Earle of Briſtoll's book, wrote on his 
own behalfe, not the King 8. 
Archbiſhop Laud was a man of an up- 
right heart and a pious ſoul, but of too 
warm blood and too pofitive a nature 
towards aſſerting what he beleived a 
truth, to be a good Courtier ; and his 
education fitted him as little for it, as his 


nature: which having bin moſt in the 


Univerſity, and among books and ſcho- 
lars, where oft canvaſſing affairs, that 
are agitated in that province, and pre- 
vailing in it, rather gave him en 

than 
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| than right meaſures of a Court. He was 
generally acknowledg'd a good ſcholar, 
and throughly verſt in Eccleſiaſtical learn- 
ing. He was a zealot in his heart both zeatus = 
= againſt Popery and Presbytery; but a f ad Na 
great aſſertor of Church- authority, inſti- br 
tuted by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and as a.%% Fe. 
primitively practiſed; which notwith- auhenty 
nding, he really and freely acknow- and der 
ledged ſubject unto the ſecular authority. 

And therefore he carefully endeavored 

to preſerve the juriſdiction , which the 
Church anciently exerciſed , before the 

| ſecular authority own d her; at leaſt ſo 
much thereof, as the law of this our 
Realm had apply d to our circumſtances; 

2 which our common Lawyers dayly ſtruck 
at; and thro prohibitions and other 

; I appeals every day leſſened; and this bred 
an unkindnes to him in many of the 
long robe, however ſome of them were 


very carefull of the Eccleſiaſticall juriſ- 

edition. ip 

2 | He was a man of great modeſty in his 

15 own perſon and habit, and of regularity 


is and devotion in his family: and as he 
1 h i Kind to, and 
e was very kind to his Clergy, ſo he was very wach- 
„very carefull to make them modeſt in ger 
at their attire, and very diligent in their 
e | ſtudies, in faithfully diſpenſing God's 
Word, reverently reading the Prayers, 
in an 
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and adminiſtring the Sacraments, and in 
preſerving their Churches in cleanlines 
and with plain and fitting, ornament, that 
ſo voyd of ſuperſtition, GOD' Houſe 
in this age, where every man bettered his 
own, might not lye alone neglected ; and 
accordingly he ſett upon that great work 

Tube great Of St. Paul's Church, which his diligence 


work of re- 


edifying the perfected in a great meaſure: and his 


Cathedral 


ef St. Paul Maſter's piety made magnificent that moſt 


ty kn” noble ſtructure by a Portico: but not 
long after the carved work thereof was 
broken down with axes and hammers, 
and the whole ſacred edifice made not 


only a den of thieves, but a ſtable of 
_ unclean beaſts, as I can teſtifie, having | 


once gone into it purpoſely to ob- 

ferve: from which contamination Pro- 

viderice forme few years ſince cleanſed 
it by fire. 355 

wackfll He prevented likewiſe a very private 

rnitan- fiction. and clandeſtine deſigne of introducing 

Nonconformiſts into too too many 

Churches; for that ſociety of men (that 

they might have Teachers to pleaſe their 

itching ears) had a deſigne to buy in all 

the Lay-Impropriations, which the Partſh- 

Churches in Henry the VIII's time were 

robb d of, and lodging the Adyowſons 

and Preſentations in their own Feoffees, 

to have introduced men, who would have 

| | 1ntro- 
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introduced doctrines ſuitable to their de- 


pendences, which the Court already felt 
too much the ſmart of, by being forced to 


admitt the Preſentations of the Lay- 


Patrons, who too often diſpoſe their 


benefices to men, rather ſuitable to their 


own opinions , than the Articles and 


Canons of the Church. 


All this bred him more and more 


. : | envy; but if it had pleas'd God to have 


given him an uninterrupted courſe, and 


ff few of his Succeſſors had walked in his 
ſtepps, wee might, without any tenden- 
cy to Popery, or danger of ſuperſtition, 
have ſerv'd God reverently and uniforme- 
© ly, and according unto Primitive practice 


and purity, and not have bin, as we are 


EZ now, like a ſhivered glaſs, ſcarſe ever to 
be made whole again. Thus finding Pro- 
vidence had led him into authority, he 
very really and ſtrongly oppoſed both 
bopery and Presbytery. He was ſenſible, 
boy the firſt by additions had perverted 
the purity of Religion, and turned it 
into a policy; but reſolving not to con- 

teſt Rome's truths, tho' he ſpared not 


her errors, both Pipiſt and Presbyter, 


W with all their Lay- Party, were well 
contented, that it might be believed, 
he was Popiſhly affected. And being 
onſcious likewiſe, how Presbytery or 


G the 
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Envyed and 
hated for it 
by thatParty.. 
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fected, by ſubſtraction and novel inter- ? 3 
pretation, had forſaken the good old 
ways of the primitive Church, and was 


TY both their weights cruſht him. 


> 


againſt Fiſher 


acknowledged even by his adverſaries) 
'as ever was written on that ſubject by any 


# his blood, as his ink; for when be 
f was murderd and martyrd upon the 
ſcaffold, (no time for diſſimulation) he 
dyed with this profeſſion. = 
But before this time, thoſe, that were 
purely Presbyterians (and in that 1 5 
ut 


the Calviniſticall Reformation, which 
many here, and more in Scotland, af. 


become dangerous to Monarchy, he ſett 
himtelf againſt this, as well as that: but 


as bok The evidence, which he gave of his 
fie, Tcal Againſt Popery, is manifeſted by a Wl 
learned and as judicious a book, (and ſo 


man lince the Reformation, and is ſo x 
eſteem d by all abroad, as well as at home: 
; which book was ſo well digeſted by his 
great Maſter's Royall heart and hand, (for 
Biſhop Andrews, Laud, and Hooker were 
this Prince's three great Authors) that 
if that epitome, which his Majeſtie made 
thereof, and I have ſeen under his 
own hand, might be communicated , it 
0 might be lookt on, as another =r E 
BaZ1alkW And this good Biſhop, 
1 like his Maſter, maintain'd it as well with 
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; but very competently learned) had gott 

ga ſhelter under thoſe, who were no Fa te 

way Presbyterian , as Presbytery op- rians gel. 
2 poſed Epiſcopacy and Canons, and yet che 
agreeing with Calvin, and thoſe that fol- 

jowed him, in the opinions about Repro- 

bation, Election, Free-Grace, Gc. theſe 
men were a cover for the purely Presbyte- 
rial ſpirit to take deeper root: and as all 
diſſentions in the Church ſpawn new 
ſects; ſo under the purely Presbyterian 
began to ſpread thoſe various ſects, 
== which wee now call Independents. This nig of the 
was no new thing : for wee have before Ro 
mentioned, how the Reform'd Extles in 

Queen Mary's time, which had retired 
into Germany, had divided themſelves 
under Epiſcopall, Presbyteriall, and In- 
dependent Profeſſors; altho this laſt 
number of men were then ſcarſe a num- 
ber; yet of all three there were, and 
=E theſe laſt were in this Nation in no ſort 
thought conſiderable, untill the Egyptian 

Xx {ime and dog: ſtar-heat in the Parlia- 

ment 1640 bred ſo mmy Congregatio- 

=X 2 all inſets, that they as laudably made 

Presbytery appear to them Antichriſtian, 

as Epilcopacy had appeared ſo unto the 

Presbyterians. All which is enough to 

diſtract weak judgments; and theſe ſeve- 

ral! conteſts about truth enough, to 

Q 3- .- mt 
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Confuſions 


ariſing from 
the ſeverall 
Sects: and 
the advan- 


tage thence 
taken by the 
Papiſts. 
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make weak men believe, that there was 
no truth; and then it is eaſie to make 
the next ſtep, and to believe, with 
Mr. Hobbs, the preſent revolutions of 


nature to have bin eternal; and ſo in 


relation unto piety and a future ſtate, 
there needed no other inquiſition to be 
made, than to obſerve the religion of 
their Soveraign, or Country; nor in Civil. 
converſe or contract any natural law 
further obligatory, than as promulged 
by the Municipall laws of the place. 

In a word, thele opinions and conteſts 
flung all into chaos; and this gave the 
great advantages unto the Romaniſts, 
who want not their differences among 


themſelves, but better manage them: for 


they having retained a great part of pri- 
mitive truths, and having to plead ſome 
antiquity for their many doctrinal errors, 
and their ambitious and lucrative en- 
croachments; and having the policy of 
flinging coloquintida into our pott, by 
our diſſentions and follies, they have with 
the motion of the circle of the wheel, 
brought themſelves, who were at the 
Nadir, to be almoſt at the Zenith of our 


globe; but by too ſtrong a fire, even 
at this preſent, when the character 15 
tranſcribing, it may be hoped , proje- 


tion is hindred , and the glaſſe broken. 
But 
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But ſince wee have mention d diviſions 
to be amongſt our Epiſcopall and Cano- 
nical men, wee think our ſelves obliged 
to expreſs, from what root their diſſen- 
tions ſprang; and they may both with Je- 
my fay, Vo to as, that we were ſors of con- 
tention; for whilſt they argued amongſt 
= themſelves about thoſe abſtruſe que- 
ſtions of Predeſtination, Free-Will, Free- 
Grace, Gc. and ſome followed Calvin 
and Beza, and others Melancthon and 


byterian, under diſguiſe of great lowli- 
nes, and admitting into his ſociety any 


opportunities to overthrow both the 
foremention d Canonical Diſputers. True 
it is, that ſome little time after our Re- 
formation, whoſe Articles had avoided 
thoſe thorny diſputes, many of our emi- 
nent Biſhops in the above mentioned 
= myſterious points readilier followed 
Calvin, than Melancthon; yet our firſt 
Reformers, having wiſely declin'd thoſe 
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= when in the Univerſity of Cambridge 


ther, Mr. Barret, a learned diſputant, 
began to handle theſe heads more free- 
it i, than ſuited with quiet, the good 
= = G3 art 


points, and kept theſe Articles in ſuch a 
latitude, as might diſpleaſe neither Party; 


The originall 
of theſe dif- 
ferences in 


points of 
Religion. 


=X Caſtalio: the ſlye Anti-epiſcopall Preſ— 


ſect, that made up this cry, gained 


one Dr. Baron a French-man, and ano- 
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Arch-Biſhop. Whitgift, who was very 
moderate therein, unfortunatly departed 
from his own uſuall prudence, and was 


prevailed on by Biſhop Fletcher of Lon. 


don, and ſome others, in order onely 
to the quieting Univerſity-diſputes, to 


determine againſt Baron, Margaret-Pro- 


feſſor, in thoſe nine Articles, uſually 
called Lambeth Articles, which were re- 
ſolved on in November anno 1595, 
Which fact being made known unto Qu, 


Eliſabeth by the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, 


ſhe was ſo diſpleaſed thereat, that theſe 


Articles were quaſht, and all threaten, 


that had a hand therein, to be attainted 


of a Premunire; ſo as ſoon after a copie 


of them was ſcarſe to be found at Cam- 


bridge. If theſe great points be exami- 


ned by that deſcription in Scripture 
which 1s there made of the nature of 
God, or of the naturall freedom of man, 
or by the moſt primitive Fathers before 
St. Auſtin's time, the Aſſertors of that, 
which ſome of late nickname Arminia- 


niſm, will be found as well by Scripture 
as reaſon to have no unſoundnes in them. 


For the men before mentioned, Melan- 


hon, and Latimer, and Caſtalio, and 


Biſhop Andrews, and Mountague, after- 


yard Biſhop' of Chicheſter, and Laud 


( who by this appears ſingly and by 
PE) * 3 him- 
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himſelfe no Innovator, though concurring 
with the forenamed learned men) were 
all as great Scholars and Divines, as any, 
who were of a contrary opinion: ſuch, 
as was Fletcher Biſhop of London, and 
Mountague Biſhop of Wincheſter, Biſhop 
Davenant, and Prideaux , or any others. 
But all this is ſaid to bewaile this conten- 
tion in the Church, and to ſhew, that 
if both fides had obſerved the wiſdom of 
the Churches reformation in the latitude 
of her articles, neither {ide by their fly 
adverſaries had bin overthrown. Thus 
ſtill it is, Perditio tua ex te, O 
ff 

And hence it may appear, that both 
ſides were faulty; it being much more 
neceſſary for us men to know, what God 
poſitively hath determined in relation 
to our duty, than what in point of de- 
cree he hath preordained in order unto 
our ſalvation. Altho' it is true too, that 
God's eternal decrees of man's laſt end 
were not without a juſt reſpect unto his 
actions; as our ſalvation it ſelf depends up- 
on the performance of our duty thereto 
required. But tis not neceſſary for Go- 
vernors by any other force, than that of 
reaſon, to bow mens minds into a rigid 
conformity of opinions, if they be learned 
and ſincere perſons, who edify the ſouls 
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the King had given order, but was not 


before his death, that he had wiſely. | 
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of men towards God, and confirm the 
allegiance of men towards their Prince: 
but to ſilence ſuch diſputes in the Pulpit, 


well obſerved on either fide. What fol- 
lowed this diviſion, may teach men of 
future ages the danger of widening dit- 
ferences upon unneceſſary or circumſtan- | 
tial points, among thoſe, who agree in f 
fundamentalls, or diſagree upon fo ſlight 
_ abſtruſe doctrines, as are not capable of 
eaſy reſolutions; eſpecially when an N 
enemy watches the undermining both. 
For whilſt the Church-Puritan, (of which } 
number there were very many knowing, 
learned, and probably good men) oppo- Ml C 
ſed the more Canonical Churchmen, the Ne 
Knave-Puritan overthrew both: for the ] 
Teſs ceremonial ſort of Churchmen, ſuch w 
as Biſhop Prideaux, and Biſhop Brownrig, i 
and Doctor Oldſworth, and Shute, and IM a 
Udall , all diſclaimed the Reformation fc 
projected by our long Lay-Parliament- 2 
men and Aſſembly of Divines, and at- ta 
teſted our own, and were involvd A 
without diſcrimination in the Churches 
miſery. And Dr. Prideaux was wont to: WW |: 
ſay, tho Arch-Biſhop Land; and he could ac 
never underſtand one another till it Was pr 
too late, yet he reverenced no man more 
Ici 


* 
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foreſeen 'whiat lay hid 3 of them; 

and Dr. Oldſworth himſelfe told me at 

Hampton Court, that he had bin as much 

enlightned in Church Affairs by the King 

himſelfe, as by any of the books, he 

ever had read. And I remember in a 

rp neg - nature, = Bo, 

I will ingennonſiy confeſs to you, I have 

denyed by good Sehol of his Grace at Cam- 

bridge, for the choiſe of his Queſtion, becanſe I 

thought there had bin ſome ſpirit of malice 

in it; which if I were in the ſame charge, 

I ſhould now grant it him, becauſe I know 

be had a diſcerning ſpirit. 
Theſe reflexions make me heartily rama 

ſorry, that we have a new word of _ 


e distinction come up amongſt us, viz. 
e Latitudinarian; the ill conſequences 
h whereof we may in the future feele, if 
„ WH be not well expounded by thoſe good 
d and learned men, to whom it is aſſigned; 
mn tor this too often falls out, that in future 
t- ges thoſe, that take up the title, re- 


tain not the moderation of the firſt 
Aſſertors. TP . 
As this good Arch-Biſhop I write of, wherein u- 4 

had theſe great eminences, ſo he may be gd bd. 
acknowledged to have failed in thoſe Mit feem- = 
prudences, which belong unto a great 
Miniſter of State, who like a wiſe Phy- 
ſcian is to conſider times and ſeaſons, 

a8 
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as well as perſons and diſeaſes, and to 
regard thoſe complications, which uſu- 
ally are mixed in ill habits of body, and 
to uſe more alterative than purgative 
Phyſick. For popular bents and inclina- 
tlons are cured More by a ſteddy than 
precipitate hand or counſel ; multitudes 
being to be drawn over from their 
errors, rather by wayes they difcerne not, 
than by thoſe, which they are likely to 
Z conteſt; whilſt upon ſingle perſons and 
Bos great men courſes of violence and autho- 
rity may be exerciſed. But Miniſters of 
State unwillingly run this courſe, becauſe 
they would have the honour of per- 
fecting the work they affect in their own 
time; and the multitude of this good 
man's buſines, and the promptnes of 
his nature, made thoſe ceremonies, 
which are neceſſary by great Perſons to 
be paid unto men in his ſtation, to be 
unwelcome unto him, and fo he diſ- 
charged himſelfe of them, and thereby 
diſobliged thoſe perſons, who thought 
their quality, tho not their buſines, re- 
quired a patient and reſpectfull enter- 
_ tainment. This I reflect upon, becauſe 
1 heard from a good hand, that the 
Marquitz of Argile making him an in— 
ſidious viſit, and he, knowing he 
neither loved him nor the Church, 

| enter- 
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entertaining him not with that franknes 
be ſhould have done, but plainly telling 
nim, he was at that time a little buſy 
about the King's affairs, this great Lord 


took it fo much in indignation, and 
| WW cſtcemd it ſuch a Lordly Prelacy, that he 
1 declaimed againſt it, and became (if 
l poſſible) more enemy both to him and 
4 the Church , than he was before. The 


rectitude of his nature therefore made 
him not a fitt inſtrument to ſtruggle with 


_ 9 the obliquity of thoſe times; and he 
ot i had this infirmity likewiſe, that he be- 
le E lived thoſe forward inſtruments, which 
1 a he employed, followed the zeal of their 
ile own natures, when they did but obſerve 
ol that of his: for as ſoon as difficulty or 
of danger appeared, his petty inſtruments 
es, ſhrunk to nothing, and ſhewed , from 
2 whom they borrowed their heat. 
He weighed not well his Maſter's con- 
di. dition; for he ſaw him circled in by too 
eby many powerfull Scots, who miſaffected 
ht the Church, and had joyned with 
them too many Engliſh Counſellors and 
er- Courtiers, who were of the ſame leaven. 
auſe If he had perceived an univerſall con- 
the currence in his own Clergy, who were 
l 1 eſteemed Canonicall men, his attempts 
F 1 might have ſeem d more probable, than 
* otherwiſe it could: but for him to think 


by 
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ihop Wil- 
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by a purgative Phyſick to evacuate all thoſe 
cold ſlimiy humors, which thus overflowed 
the body, was ill judged; for the good 


affections of the Prince, back d only. by 
a naked or paper - authority, ſooner begets 


contumacy, than complyance in ditlat- 


fected Subjects. And if this authority ſerved 
him not, but with difficulty, to maſter 
that great Prelate, Williams, Lord 
. Biſhop of Lincolne, (who underſtood; a 


Court with more ſagacity, than he did, 
and who was as high in ſpirit, as he 


had bin, in place, having born, the great 
Seale of England, and who, if he had 
bin look d on in his inſide, was more a 
diſcontented Courtier, than an uncanonh; 
call Biſhop: (notwithſtanding his Co 
jrom the Altar) ſo as in a word, the CON- 


reſts between theſe two great Prelates 


expreſt a temper, which became neither 


of them: nor if his authority ſervd 


not without the ſame difficulty to bring 


Prynne, Burton, Baſtwick, and Leighton 


to their juſt ſentence, but their proſecu- 


tion rather ſervd to create envy, than 


__ * 


deterr any from their ſcandalous pra- 


ctices, it might juſtly have cautioned 


him, when the time came, from irritating 
this malignant humor in Scotland; 


which was too likely to be powred into 


the veins of England: for this maxime 
is 
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is never to be forgott by the, State- 
Phyfician, Malum bene poſitum nog elt 
nobendum; if the ſtone lye quiet in the 
body, provoke it not by diuretiques. 
And this ſhall ſuffice to be ſaid of that 
well intent ioned, but not truly conſide- 
rative, great man, unles wee add this 
ſingle thing further, that he who 
looks upon him thro' thoſe Canons, 
which in Synod paſſed in his time, will 
find him a true Aſſertor of Religion, 
Royalty, and Property; and that his 


N 

8 grand defigne was ns other, than that 

0 of our firſt Reformation; which was, 

] that our Church might ſtand upon ſuch 

2 Ja foot of Primitive and Eccleſiaſtick 

i authority, as ſuited with God's word, 
and the beſt Interpreters of it, ſound 

1- WE reaſon and Primitive practice. And un- 

es till this Nation is bleſt with ſuch a ſpirit, 

er it will lye in that darknes and confu- 

d bon the Sects at this time have flung it 
iir . aq > 

IN Having thus deſcribed one great The dars 
u- Wl Church-man , wee may the more fitly aer lber 
an make mention of another, becauſe they | 
ra- were ſo intimate and boſome Friends 
ed and becauſe this firſt is ſuppoſed to have 

ns introduced the laſt into that eminent 

dz employment of Lord Treaſurer. Had 

nto nature mingled their tempers, and allayed 

ime 3 Re dons em piban2 — 
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the other, or inſpirited the other by the 


reverend Prelate, Dr. Juxon, then Biſhop 


tho' he afterwards took on him the 


employment. About the year 1634 the 
means the true ſtate thereof became 


the white ſtaff put into his hand: and tho 
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the one by the prudence and foreſight of 


zeal and activity of his Friend, nature 
had framed a better paiſt, than uſually 
ſhe doth, when ſhe is moſt exact in her 
work about mankind : ſincerity and in- 
tegrity being eminent in them both. This 


of London, was of a meek- ſpirit, and of 
a ſolid and ſteddy judgment; and having 
addicted his firſt ſtudies to the Civil Law, 
(from which he took his title of Doctor, 


Miniſtry ) this fitted him the more for 
Secular and State aftairs. His temper and 
prudence wrought ſo upon all men, that 
tho' he had the two moſt invidious 
characters both in the Eccleſiaſticall and 
Civil State; one of a Biſhop, the other 
of a Lord Treaſurer: yet neither drew 
envy on him; tho' the humor of the 
times tended to brand all great men in 


Lord Portland dyed, and the Treaſury 
was put into Commiſſion z by which 


diſtinctly to be known: and in the yeat 
163 5, this good and judicious man had 


he found the revenue low and much 


atiticipated; yet withall meeting with 
. Ka times 


2 
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times peaceable and regular, and his 


Maſter enclined to be trugall, he held 
up the dignity and honor of his Ma- 


Y ;ctic's Houſhold, and the ſplendor of 
= the Court, and all publick expences, 


and juſtice in all contracts; fo as there 
were as few diſſatisfactions in his time, as 
perchance in any, and yet he cleared off 
the anticipations on the revenue, and 
ſett his Maſter beforehand. The choice 
of this good man ſhewed, how remote 
it was from this King's intentions, to be 
either tyrannicall or arbitrary; for ſo well ,_ 
he demeaned himſelfe thro his whol 
ſeaven years employment, that neither as 
Biſhop or Treaſurer, came there any one 
accuſation againſt him in that laſt Par- 
liament 1640, whoſe eares were opened, 
nay itching after ſuch complaints., Nav 
even after the King's being driven from 
London, he remained at his houſe, be- 
longing to his Biſhoprick,in Fulham, and 
ſometimes was viſited by ſome of the 
Grandees, and found reſpe& from all, 
and yet walked ſtedgily in his old paths. 
And he retained fo much of his Maſter's - 
tavour, that when the King was admit- 
ted to any Treaty with the two Houſes 
Commiſſioners, he alwayes commanded 
his attendance on, him: for he ever 
valued his advice. I remember, that the 
N " King 
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Ihe impor- 
tant tranſ- 
actions of 
State, be- 
tween 1628 
And 1640, to 
be found in 
rhe follow - 
ing chara- 
cters or ſe- 


— 


2 ſpeak f ſreel 
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King „being buſy in diſpatching ſome 


letters with his own pen, commanded me 


to wait on the Biſhop, and to bring him 
back his opinion in a certaine affaire: I 
humbly pray d his Majeſtie, that I might 
rather bring him with me, leaſt I ſhould 
not expreſſe his Majeltie's ſenſe fully, nor 
bring back his 10 ſignificantly, as he 


meant it; and becauſe there might be need 
for him further to explain himſelfe, and 


leaſt he ſhould not ſpeake freely to me: 
to which the King replyed, Go, as I bid 
jou, if he ” ſpeak ſreely to any body, he 
to you: This (the King 
fd I will ay of him, 1 — ott his 


2 freely in my life, but when I had it, 


was ever the better for it. This character 
of ſo judicious a Prince I could not 


omitt, becauſe it carried in it the reaſon 


of that confidence, that called him to be 
his Majeſtie's Confeſſor before his death. 
and to be his Attendant on the ſcaffold 


at his death; ſo as all Perfons concur- 


verall great 


Nen. 


ring thus about this good Prelate, wer 
may modeſtly ſay „he was an eminent 
man. 

Having fallen into this method of 


ſetting forth the nature of the ſeed by 


the temper of the mould or ground it 
grew in, the reſt of the moſt 1mportant 


actions in this period of time, dix. 


between 


[ 


between 1628 and 1640, will be found 
in the characters of the chiefe Agents in 
thoſe times, viz. the Kings aſſiſtances 
unto the King of Sweden in the chara- 
der of Marquis Hamilton, who was the 


| hinge, on which turned all the Scotch 
affairs, and whoſe ſervice the King uſed 
in quenching the flame of their firſt 


commotions and after- rebellions; _ unto 
which, whether he brought water or 


oyl, was to moſt men doubtful; but both 
to him and them the fire was at laſt 


deſtrudtive ; and in the character of the 
Earl of Strafford will be involved the ſtate 


of Ireland in that time: and in theEarle 
of Northumberland's character falls in all 


our Navallaffairs, eſpecially that interru- 


ption we gave unto the Hollanders in their 
fiſhing on our ſeas, and their ſubmiſſion. 
to exerciſe it by our licenſe and leave, 
| paying a {mall duty : and in his time of 
being Admirall, an accompt of the great 
affront wee receiv d, in permitting the 
Dutch Fleet to attaque the Spaniſh, eren 
in our own ports and Dover road. 


Which diſreputation, as likewiſe the firſt 
dihonorable Pacification made with the 
Sots, miniſtred groſs food to nouriſh 
the ill humors of deſigning and innova- 
ung perſons ; and the al preparations 
Againſt Scotland, tho ca managed 5 

| the 


* 


* 
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the Earle of Strafford, as Lieutenant to 
the Earle of Northumberland, General! 
of that expedition, being as unfortunate 
as the former, made way for all thoſe 
ſubverſions of government and miſeries | 
of this people, which the councils in the 
Parliament begun in November 1640 
brought upon this land. 3 
The Kings In the year 1633 ſtrongly invited there- 
Faden. unto by the Scots, the King reſolved of 
P » progreſs thither, in order to his Coro- 
nation. But before we bring him on 
his way in that journey, wee will give 
ſome little account, how the ſtate of 
affairs ſtood then betwixt Him and his 
Nobles, and betwixt Him and his Eccle- 
we ſute of The Reformation of the Church in 
min of Scotland being made in the minority of 
Hadan. King James, and the eyes of the Nobility 
and Gentry being ſtronglyer fixt upon the 
Church-lands, than upon any other part 
of that deſigne, it may well be concelyed, 
their proceedings therein could not be 
very regular. And tho by Act of Par 
liament the lands of the Cathedral. 
Churches and Religions Houſes, were 
given to the Crown, yet by the craſt 
and conniverſce of the Earle of Murray, 
then Regent, and not by any grant, theſe 
lands were ſhared among many of the 
1 = Nobility; 


1 
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Z Nobility; and by this means the Nobility 
oppreſſively lorded it over their vaſſalls, 
and gave the Clergy ſo poor ſtipends, 
that 'twas very ſcandalous; and the 
E Crown, thus defrauded, had no means to 
releive them. Queen Elifabeth made 
politick uſes of the factions and diſor- 
ders of thoſe times: and therefore rather 
reproved, than redreſt them. However, 
che was forc d to tell them, unles they 


77 


be would make ſome conformity of their 
on Church unto ours, ſhe could not ſo well, 
e or fo heartily own them againſt the 


French; who powerfully appeared in 
behalfe of their Queen, as they found it 
| neceſſary for her to do; and they made 
her large promiſes therein, which ſhe 


in MW contented her ſelfe with: and afterwards 
not much more lookt after. For the 
ly I diſorders of one State are the advantages 
the Nof another, and they, like ill-natured 


greedy Chirurgeons, put back a wound 


pa with one plaiſter, which they had for- 
Ne warded towards a cure by another. But 
par- King James, when he was come to ripe 
Jrall- ears, like the true Father of his Country, 
were WI ncerely ſought the remedy of their diſ- 
craft ordered Reformation, and really affecting 
ray, hit Queen Eliſabeth propoſed in the 
theſe ear 1596 towards a conformity of the 
F ether Churches of England and Scotland, 


H 2 Pro- 
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procured an order from an Aſſembly at 

Aberdeen, for compoſing a Liturgy and 

a new book of Canons. This was ſix years 

before he came to the crown of England 

And in the year 1606 he obtain'd another 

at an Aſſembly at Perth, which was four 

years after his acceſſe to this Crown; f 

as both before and after he ſtruggled for 

the ſame thing; and he obtain d, that 

the Lord's Supper ſhould be received Wil 

kneeling, and an authority for the uſe of 

ſome other decencies in Church-affairs; 

and Marquis Hamilton the father, being 

his Commiſſioner in the year 1612, by 

the Regall authority ſettled thirteen 

Biſhops in that Kingdom: whereof thre: 

were ordain d by the Biſhops in England, 

and thoſe three ordain'd all the reſt ii 

Scotland. All which is thus early {:tt 

down, to ſhew, that, tho unfortunately, 

King Charles went on with Queen El 

ſabeths and his Father's deſigne; and 

what not onely the Clergy, bar many 

great Lords there now countenanced, 

and too too probably was advancd by 

that well meaning, but not ſufficient! 

cautious, Prelate, Archbiſhop Laud ye 

* The me neither this King, nor this Archbiſhop 
co; ee e 

rebellion of Nor was this the true cauſe of tis 

covenan= diſcontent; for this King had early taken 

teert. | | | n otic A 


4 


a | : 
notice of the depredation made in Re- 

„gent Murrey's time, and of the weake 

1d. ME citle of the great men there to thoſe 


. lands; and in behalfe of the Crown, and 
of the poor Clergy-men, and of the miſe- 


o rable vaſſalls, and yet not without reſpe& 
for unto the preſent owners in confirmation 


Hof their title, upon all theſe grounds he 
iſſued a commiſſion to examine this mat- 


irs; was noiſed to be an endeavour to intro- 


ins duce Popery, and to reduce Scotland 
by (like Ireland) into the form of a Pro- 
cen WW vince. However the Scots ſeemed very 
ure: Neager for the King's coming among them; 


theſe differences, before they ſhould have 


teh, for the King ought to have entred that 
Er country, like a river, that overflows an 
and hungry ground, and leaves ſome ſilt be- 
nam {Wind it; but putting them rather to ex-, 


d bend feaſtings, which for the honor of 
ently their Nation the Scots very nobly per- 
va ormed; when the King went back, they 
iſhop were very ſenſible of their expences, and 

found vanity left emptines: and an hun- 


f theery pirit is alwaies a complaining one; 


takenſzend they knew, England was not like to 
noticeild them ſuch a harveſt in this King's 
| 8 H 3 reign, 


n 
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ter: but this was fo reſented, that it 


but our Stateſmen ſhould have liquidated 


thought of this journey of his Majeſtie's; 


pences by the emulation of the apparell 
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reign, as it had done in hisFather's. And 
the King during his abode there, having 
uſed in his own Chappel the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, was made believe, 
he might in the future fix that ſervice 
there : but this was but uſed as a leaven 
to {well and puff up the populacy, and 
by ſuch means , rather to ſeize on what 
the Church held, than to reſtore any 
thing, which wrongfully the Lay-Lords 

had uſurpt. i 
Marquis Ez Having ſaid thus much of the ſtate of 
rater, the Scotch affairs in generall, wee will 
now returne to the great man, Marquils 
Hamilton, who had the great influence 
on them. The family of the Hamilton's 
is of an high and noble deſcent in Scot- 
land, and are ſuppoſed to be nigher in 
blood unto the Crown, than is that of 
the family of Lenox: but I ſhall not in- 
termeddle in that Heraldry. The perſon 
of the Father I knew at Court in the 
latter end of King James's time, and in the 

beginning of this King's Reign. He was 2 

goodly, proper, and gracefull Gentleman, 
and generally eſteemed, as well 2] the 
Engliſh, as beloved by the Scots. He fed 
his own greatnes and pleaſure, more than 
buſied himfelfe in intrigues or delignes 
at Court. He had two ſons, James and 
William; neither of them ſo graceful 
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ons as himſelfe, and both of ſome hard 
viſage: the elder of a neater ſhape, and 
racefuller motion , than his Brother ; 
owever, I was in the Preſence-Chamber 


at Whitehall, when after his Father's 


death he returned from his travells, and 


waiting on the King from Chappell with 
great obſervance, and the King uſing 
him with great kindnes, the eyes of the 
whole Court were upon the young man; 


his hair was ſhort, and he wore a little 


black callot-cap, which was not then uſu- 
all; and I wondred much, that all preſent, 
who uſually at a Court put the beſt 
characters upon a riſing man, generally 
agreed in this, that the aire of his coun- 
tenance had ſuch a cloud on it, that 


nature ſeems to have impreſt aliquid 
inſgne which I often reflected on, 


when his future actions led him firſt to be 
| ſuſpeed, then to be declaimed againſt. 
[| have lately ſeen the Memoires of a 
countryman of his, who is maſter of a 


very good pen, and who hath repre- 


ſented this great man by a light, which 


fe others either of his own Nation or 
ours diſcovered him by; willingly I 


would fully no man's fame, eſpecially ſo 
eminent a perſon's; for to write inve- 


tives is more criminal, than to erre in 
eulogies. And for my ſelfe, I was known 


H 4 unto 
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unto him, and ever civilly treated by him; 
however I muſt concurr in that genera] 


opinion,that naturally he loved to gain his 
point rather by {ome ſerpentine winding, 


than by a dire& path : which was very 


contrary to the nature of his younger 

Brother, of whom that gallant loyall 

Peer, the Earle of Montroſs, was wont to 

ſay, that even when-this Gentleman was 

his enemy, and in armes againſt the King, 

he did it open-faced, and without the 

leaſt treachery, either to his Majeſtie, or 

any of hisMiniſters: a character worthy 

of a great man, tho deflecting from 

dau e 

Rs marriage He married the Niece of the Duke of 
of the Duke Buckingham, the daughter of the Earle 
km. of Denbigh, who from a private Gentle- 
man of the houſe of Feilding , was 

raiſed to this title, having married the 
Duke's ſiſter: for he took pleaſure in 
advancing his kindred. Upon what oc- 

caſion I know not; but not long ater, 

It being ſuppoſed upon ſome diſcontent, 

the Marquiſs retired into Scotland; but 
After the Duke's death he was recalled, 
Mafterof the and made Maſter of the Horſe, as he was 
kg. Gentleman of his Majeſties Bedchamber; 
and had a large proportion of his Ma- 
zeſtie's favour and confidence, and knew 

very dextrouſly, how to manage _ 
an 
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; W pleaſure of a racket: by which laſt he 

I often filled his own, and emptied his 
Maſters purſe; and tho he carried it very 
modeſtly and warily, yet he had a ſtrong 

| WW influence upon the greateſt affairs at 

) Court, eſpecially when they related unto 

$ his own Country. So as tho' the Duke 

, of Lenox was the greater man, and like- 

e wiſe a very well qualiſied Gentleman, and 

Ir of great probity and ſincerity, as his 
actions evidencd even unto and after the 

m death of this good King; yet Hamilton 

5 was the polar or northern ſtarr. W 

of The firſt publick action he mov'd in, mis f pub- 
le was in aſſiſtance of the King of Sweden, ne 
e- who in the year 1630 invaded Germany, given to the | 
28 incouraged and aſſiſted therein by the den by { 


even at the root of the Auſtrian family; 


er, by[ a numerous and powerful army; 
nt, which-the pretenſe of the Palſgrave, our 

but King's brother-in-law , unto the elective 
ed, Kingdom of Bohemia, had given him 
was opportunity to raiſe, and his ſpeedy ſucſ- 
xr; ceſſes againſt this unfortunate Prince made 
Ma- Wl thoſe forces the more formidable unto 
e the Electors and leſſer Princes of the 
xh, Empire; which both Spain and the 


Empe- 


LE 


French, who at that time were digging © 


for the Emperor was grown very great 
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and to accompany the King in his hard 
chaſes of the ſtagg, and in the toilſom 


WM 
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Emperor himſelf perceiving, thoſe forces 
in a great number were not only dif- 
banded, but the Emperor's Generall 
Walleſtein, a downright Souldier, (and 


of ſo ſaturnicall a diſpoſition, nay ſome 
thought, ambition, that the very Em- 
pire was the object of his eye) laid aſide; 


and yet the jealouſie of the Emperor's 
greatnes was ſtill kept up; ſo as by this 
disbanding of the Emperor's forces, and 
the like of the King of Denmarks, who 
had improſperouſly managed a warr up- 
on his neighbouring skirts of the Empire, 


the King of Sweden got opportunity to 


raiſe a conſiderable army of veteran ſol- 


diers. Our King was unwilling openly toap- 
Pear againſt the Emperor; for he had ſome 
hope to reſtore his Brother: in- law by trea- 


ty; nevertheleſs reflecting, how his Father 
had in that kind been often deceived, he 


thought it not amiſs to give way, that Mar- 


quiſs Hamilton ſhould raiſebooo men, halfe 


Scotch and halfe Engliſh, to ſtrengthen 


Sweden; and privately the King furniſht 


Hamilton with 100000 J. for that ſervice. 


Meldrum 
2nd Ramſey, 
his confi- 
dents and 
creatures. 


Hamilton had his eye no ſooher on 
this deſigne, but he had ſent away before- 
hand a ſubtil Statiſt, one Meldrum, into 
one part of Germany, and David Ram- 
ſey, a great Hector, both Scots, into an- 


other. Ramſey was a Gentleman of the 


Privy 


his men at Elſenore. 
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Privy Chamber unto the King, and lived 


= by his Majeſtie's Table and Exchequer: 


and yet both were ſo ingratefull , that 
they opened their mouths with deroga- 
tory words againſt the King's perſon and 
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government; which words were ſo well 


known and proved unto the King, that 


: he expreſt very ſharply his diſpleaſure 


unto the Marquiſs againſt them both; 
and upon return unto Court of the Lord 
Mackay, a man of great honor , and a 
very goodSoldier, he mentioned wordsof a 
deeper defigne, ſaid unto him by Ramſey; 
which being denied by Ramſey, who 
made the propoſition to Mackay a tryall 


by combar was demanded and accepted, 
and a Court-martiall erected. But during 


oft commonly ſingly in his Bedchamber, 
expreſſe his confidence in him; and 


Ft trial, the King lodged Hamilton 
0 


at laſt the Martiall court was interdicted, 


and the combat forbid. 


The Marquiſs with his ſmall army #s landing 


being a little before ſhipped off, he landed 
| Sir Henry Vane, 
his great Confident, by his means was at 
that time Engliſh Ambaſſador with the 


at Elſenore. | 


King of Sweden; and old Leſly, who 
was at that time a cheife Commander 
in the Swediſh army, was ſent by that 


King with ſome veteran forces to con- 


duct 
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duct the Marquiſs into Sileſia: ſo as wee 
fee, how long Vane and Leſley, the Scotch 
Generall in the ſucceeding Scotch rebel- 
lion, were his creatures. But to decline 
particulars, his Engliſh and Scotch army 
in a ſhort time without the leaſt conſi- 
derable action or loſſe were reduced into 
two thin Regiments, and put under two 


Scotch Colonels: and he returns him- 
ſelfe into England; and it may be well 


Wis returne 
duto England. 


ſuppoſed, theſe poor remains of men 
ſoon mouldred away, like all the reſt. 

Upon his return he would ſometimes 
merrily ſay, he had learnt no High- 


Dutch, but one proverb, Ein bernhert⸗ 


ziker ſoldat iſt ein honskoot fo2e 
Godt; or, A mercifull ſoldier is a rogue 
in God's repute. However, the King gra- 


cCiouſly received him into his old employ- 


ments and favour. It was part of 


. Mackay's charge, that Ramſey would 
| have drawn him over to the devotion of 


Hamilton, who might at one time or 
other lead an army into England. The 
kingdom of Scotland fingly could have 
bin no bait (tho a crown be a decerving 
object) unto him; but the diſturbances 
in England, which might have been 
well foreſeen, might prove a good mar- 
xet both for him and all his party. Set- 
led then in his Majeſtie's favour , and 
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reaping all the benefits of it, wee will 
now quitt him, untill the year 1637 and 
1638, when the tumults and uproars 
in Scotland bring him upon the ſtage 
again; and his crafty managing thereof, 
by the ſentence of thoſe, who a little 
before had murdered his Maſter, ſoon 
after brought him to the ſcaffold. _ 

The Lord Viſcount Wentworth, Lord rue s 
Preſident of the North, whom the Lord ate 
Treaſurer Portland had brought into ; 
his Majeſtie's affairs, from his ability 
and activity had wrought himſelfe much 
into his Majeſtie's confidence; and about 
the year 1632 was appointed by the 
King to be Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
where the ſtate of affairs was in no very 
good poſture the revenue of the crown 
not defraying the ſtanding army there, 
nor the ordinary expences; and the de- 
portment of the Romaniſts being there, 
alſo very inſolent, and the Scots plan- 
tations in the northern parts of that 
Realm looking upon themſelves , as if 
they had been a diſtin body. So as 
here was ſubject matter enough for this V 
great man to work on; and conſidering 
his hardines , it may well be ſuppoſed, 
that the difficulties of his employment, 

being means to ſhew his abilities, were 
gratefull to him; for he was every way 
EE, quali- 
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I nnn qualified for buſines; his naturall faculties 


pars ftroog- Being very ſtrong and pregnant, his 
underſtanding, aided by a good phanſy, 

made him quick in diſcerning the nature 

of any buſines; and thro a cold brain he 
became deliberate and of a ſound judge- 

ment. His memory was great, and he 

made it greater by confiding in it. His 
elocution was very fluent, and it was a 

great part of his talent readily to reply, 

or freely to harangue upon any ſubject. 
ns temper And all this was lodged in a ſowre and 


fomewhar | 


bone. haughty temper; ſo as it may probably 


be believed, he expected to have more 
obſervance paid to him, than he was 
willing to pay to others, tho they were 
of his own quality; and then he was 
not like to conciliate the good will of 
men of the leſſer ſtation : 


His acquired His acquired parts, both in Univerſity 


fm. and Inns-of-Court Learning, as likewiſe 
is forreign-travells, made him an emi- 
nent man, before he was a conſpicuous; 
ſo as when he came to ſhew himſelfe firſt 
in publick affairs, which was in the 
Houſe of Commons, he was ſoon a bell- 
weather in that flock. As he had theſe 
parts, he knew how to ſet a price on 
them, if not overvalue them: and he 
too ſoon diſcovered a roughnes in his 
nature, which a man no more * by 

Fi him, 
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him, than I was, would have called an 
injuſtice; tho many of his Confidents, 
(who were my good friends, when I like 

a little worm, being trod on, would turn 
and laugh, and under that diſguiſe ſay 
as piquant words, as my little wit would 

= help me with) were wont to ſwear to me, 
that he endeavoured to be juſt to all, 
but was reſolv'd to be gracious to none, 
but to thoſe, whom he thought inwardly 
affected him: which never bowed me, 
till his broken fortune, and as I thought, 
very unjuſtifiable proſecution, made me 
one of the fifty ſix, who gave a negative 
to that fatall Bill, which cut the thread 
of his life. i e e 
UHie gave an early ſpecimen of the 
roughnes of his nature, when in the 
eager purſuit of the Houſe of Commons 
after the Duke of Buckingham , he ad- 
viſed or gave a counſel againſt another, 
which was afterwards taken up and pur- 
55 ſued againſt himſelfe. Thus preſſing up- 


{t on another man's caſe, he awakened his 
* own fate. For when that Houſe was in 
I conſultation, how to frame the particular 
le charge againſt that great Duke, he ad- 
In viſed to make a generall one, and to 
he accuſe him of treaſon, and to let him 
115 afterwards get off, as he could; which 


by befell himſelfe at laſt. I beleive he ſhould 
92 a make 


— 1 


much more in Court, the numerous or 


leſſens envy. 
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make no irrational conjecture, who deter- 
mined, that his very eminent parts to ſup. 


port a Crown, and his very rugged nature 


to conteſt diſloyalty, or withſtand change 
of government, made his enemies impla- 


cable to him. It was a great infirmity 


in him, that he ſeem'd to overlooke {6 
many, as he did; fince every where, 


leſſer ſort of attendants can obſtrud, 
create jealouſies, ſpread ill reports, and 
do harme : for as tis impoſſible, that any 
power or deportment fhould fatisfy all 
perſons: ſo there a little friendlines and 
opennes of carriage begets hope, and 


In his perſon he was of a tall ſtature, 


but ſtooped much in the neck. His coun- 
tenance was cloudy, whilſt he moved, or 


fat thinking; but when he ſpake, either 


ſeriouſly or Oy. he had a light- 
a 


ſom and a very plea 
deed whatever he then did, he performed 


very gracefully. The greatnes of the 
_ envy, that attended him, made many in 
their prognoſticks to bode him an ill 


end; and there went current a ſtory of 
the dream of his Father, who being both 


by his wife, nigheſt friends, and Phy- 


ſicians, thought to be at the point of his 


death, fell ſuddenly into ſo profound 2 
BY _ ſkep, 


\ 


nt ayre : and in- 
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deep, and lay quietly fo long, that his 
Wie, uncertain of his coridition, drew 
W nigh his bed, to obſerve , whether ſhe 
could hear him breath, and gently 
touching him, he awaked with great 
& diſturbance, and told her the reaſon was, 
& ſhe had interrupted him in a dream, 
which moſt paſſionately he deſired to 
have known the end of. For, ſaid he, 
I dream'd one appear d to mie, alluring 
mie, that I ſhould have « ſor, (for "till 
then he had none) who ſhould be a very 
great and eminent man: but — and in this 
inſtant thou didit awake me, whereby I az 
bereaved of the knowledge of the further 
fortune of the child. This I heard, 
when this Lord was but in the aſcent 
of his greatnes, and long before his 
fall: and afterwards conferring with 


er ſome of his nigheſt Relations, I found 
t- he tradition was not diſown'd. Sure I 
l am, that his ſtation was like thoſe 
2d MW turts of earth or ſea-banks, which by the 


ſtorm {wept away, left all the in- land to 
be drown d by popular tumult. 5 
At his coming into Ireland, he dib ris geren 
poſed all his buſines into ſo good a l. 
method and order, and kept up ſo the 
late of that Court, that it was a good 
reſemblance of his Maſter's : which at 
lat time was the moſt regular and 
ys = 
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ſplendid Court in Chriſtendom; ( ſet 


aſide the King of France his military and 
numerous Guards ) and he ſo ſetled all 


the Benches of Juſtice, that by able and 
upright Judges the decrees and diſpatches 
there were very juſt and expeditious; yet 
he was too apt to draw {ome particular 


buſineſſes out of their proper channel 


unto his own juriſdiction; the inſtances 


whereof, as they are to be found in the 
articles of his Charge; fo by his anſwers 


thereunto it will appear, that his de- 


terminations upon thoſe Caſes were not 


ſo much his fault, as his haughtines to 


amplifie his own authority. He brought 
the Army unto its juſt number; and a 


he was very carefull of its pay, ſo he Wa 


very exact about their diſcipline; which 
quelled the ſtubbornnes of the Na- 
tives, and quaſht their hopes of inno- 
vating in ſtate, or ſpreading of their rel! 
gion. For from a froward inſolence he 
ſoon reduced them to a modeſt and pri- 
vate exerciſe of their Romiſh profeſſion: 


for the Deputy was a ſound Proteſtant 


himſelfe, and endeavoured to regulate 
the Iriſh Church unto the Engliſn, and 
by the learning and piety of the good 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, and-the ſolidity 
of his two Confidents, Dr. Bramhall, 


The Biſhop of London- Derry „1 and. Doctor 


Mar- 
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Margetſon, with the other learned 
Biſhops and Divines there, he brought 
that Church into a great and good ſtate; 


| and his influence was fo extenſive, that 
; that great and conſiderable body of Scots, 
˖ which inhabit about Ulſter, and are as it 
r were a (elfe-ſubſiſting. Corporation, and 
| totally Presbyterians, carried a greater 
5 awe to the Government, than in ſome 
e time before they had done. Trade he 
ſs inlarged very much, which brought both 
e- induſtry and wealth to the Nation, and 
ot as he managed it, a good increaſe of 
to revenue unto the King's Exchequer : 
bit which thro' many revived rights and 
25 well weighed particulars he ſo increaſed, 
as that the revenue of the Nation defrayed 
ch the whole: charge of it, and he was 
Ja- enabled to remitt a conſiderable ſumme of 
10- money, about 20 or 3occo J. over 
eli hither, which for many ages before had 
he been a charge unto this Kingdom. He 
pri- ſett up ſeverall beneficiall manufacturies, 


on: eſpecially thoſe of yarne and flax; which 


tant WI deſigne, if he had had time to have 
late gone on in, he certainly would have 
and brought to good effects. And as he was 
ood Wl very carefull by all ingenious and politic 


means to profit the Nation, he govern'd 
hall, it ſo like a good Engliſh-man, that he 
xtor Wl endeavoured to make that correſpond 
VV! 
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with the advantages of England, and to 
keep the dependences of that Crown on 
this. In doing all this, and in vindi- 
cating the rights and revenues of the 
Crown, it was unavoydable, but he muſt 
_ diſpleaſe ſome great men, as the Earle 
of Corke, who from a very. private 
Gentleman, (having early and long bin 
in that kingdom ) had raiſed the, moſt 
confiderable eſtate of any great man 
(native or forreigner) there, Viſcount 
Ranalagh, and Anneſly Lord Mount- 
Norris, Vice-Treaſurer; (which in that 
Kingdom in effect is Treaſurer) and if 
cover theſe, the Lord Deputy made ſome 
inſpection, it was no marvell, he had ſo 
little of their good, and ſo much of | 
their ill-will, as they afterwards in his 
troubles ſhewed. 1 
Embroilmens Unavoidable it is, but that great men 
”_ bee give great diſcontents to ſome, and the 
of tharKig- Jofty humor of this great man (whoſe 
foible it was to be too often embroyled 
in thoſe ungratefull and intangling diſ- 
putes, which the Latines call Simultates, 
bickerings or animoſities, which lye cold 
and heavy in the ſtomack, and break 
forth onely when one Party hath the 
advantage over the other) engaged him 
too often, and againſt too many in that 
kind. And particularly one with 15 old 
Chan- 
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theſe virtues and infirmities wee will 
leave him, ruling proſperouſly in Ireland, 
untill his own ambition or preſumption 
brought him over into England in the 


year 1 638, to take up a loſt game, where- 
in he loſt himſelf. 


to the King, by the great truſt he put in“ 
him, even by the means of the laſt Lord, 
whom wee have ſo freely charadtered. 
He was of an high-born family, de- 
ſcended by his paternal ſtock from Char- 


ſon of Godfrey, Duke of Brabant, who 
married the daughter and heir of Percy; 
yet this Family was noted often to 
Gentleman , being a gracefull young 
man, of great ſobriety and regularity, and 
in all kinds promiſing and hopefull to be 


king caſt a friendly, nay a fatherly, eye 


Queen, about the year 1636 made 


$.3- -.--- out 


Chancellour Loftus, which was ſullyed 
by an amour, as was ſuppoſed, betwixt 
him and his daughter-in-law. But with 


be unſteddy to the Crown. But this 


an eminent ornament to the Crown, the 
upon him, and was obſerved to uſe him 
with reſpett , as well as kindnes; and 
irom being Maſter of the Horſe to t 115 | 
m 


Lord * of . as 


2159 


The Earle of Northumberland's con- TheEule of 
cern in theſe affairs was very diſaſtrous lands chare 


les the great by Joſceline, a younger 
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great a truſt, as could be put upon any 
man, and enough to have purged a 
blood, that had ſome taint in it. He was 

3 in this year ſent out to ſea with a Navy 
of about 60 ſhipps, to interrupt the 

Holland-fiſhing on our coaſt and on the 

North-ſeas ; he took many of their 

buſſes, and diſperſt others; which 

brought the States-Generall to make ſuch 

an application to the King , as might in 

the tuture obtaine his licenſe and per- 

miſſion, which the King conceived a 

vindication of his right and dominion. 

| Yet tho ſome particular buſſes paid for 

their licenſes, the terms of agreement 

were like nails well driven, but not well 

clincht; ſo as our neighbours were not 

faſt held, and it made them more ſuſce- 

ptible of obſtinate counſels from France, 

who were at that time undermining our 

N peace by Scotland. For both France and 
Z Holland dreaded the conſequence of 
ſhip- mony, which if our own Nation had 

perceived the good effects RENT would 

not, when they mett in Parliament, fo 

eagcrly have quarrelled , as iy did. 

But to this day we bear not the ſcars of 

uch contentions, but the wounds; for 

it was then in their power, not onely to 

have ſecured our ſeas, but our liberties; | 

which accommodation negleCted , hath | 


* 


coſt 
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coſt us even to this day much treaſure, 
much blood, and much diſhonour, and 


may be yet more fatall, if ſo unneceſſa- 
rily (as it is ſtill ) prerogative and 


119 


priviledge be made a ball of conten- 


tion. 


the Admiralty a Navall expedition was 


made into the Mediterranean ſeas: of 


the ſeverall accidents of which I ſhall 
not here ſtop to make any mention. 

As the laſt expedition was very ho- 
norable, but remote from us; ſo the 
action we are now to mention, was too 
too nigh us, and as diſhonorable : for 


it was an affront given us in our own 
ports. For the Spaniards, low in their 


ſtate in Flanders, in the year 1639 had 


During this noble Lord's regimen in 


A Navall ex- 


ition to- 
toward the 
Mediterra- 
nean. 


= Dutch 
eet u 

9 
afterwards. 


equippd a conſiderable fleet of about 
60 ſhipps, to bring mony, recruits, and 


other neceſſaries for thoſe Countries under 
the Spaniſh government. Theſe the 
Holland-fleet met with under the com- 


mand of their great Admirall Van- 


Trump with halfe their number; bat 
being light, and fitted onely for warlike 
ation, and he fo great and good a 


Seaman, and the winds ſcant for the 
Spaniards port at Dunkirk , he drave 
them into our Toad and port of Dover, 
where the Engliſh Royall Fleet or 

SI Sane oo ul ordi- 


I 20 


fleets being our friends, he ſuppoſed, that 
wee were obliged in honor to ſuccour 
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ordinar' Guard lay, under the command 
of Sir Yatin Pennington, Vice-Admirall, 
Upon confidence of our guarding or 
defending our own ports, the Spaniard 
trifled away too much time; for both 


the weaker. But the King haraſſed by 
his own ſubjects, and the Admiral] fa- 
vouring the popular party, and haying a 
Secretary, one Mr. Smith, highly infected 


with Presbyterian principles , ( tho' he 


had no more temperance or piety, than 


his neighbours : which is obſerved 
onely, that Princes may conſider the in- 
fluence ſubordinate ſervants may have 
on their affairs, jntruſted jn the hands 


of their chiefe Miniſters) was forced to 
a reſolution of ſending to the Spaniſh 


Admirall of not depending on the fan- 


cCuhuary he had taken. And Van- Trump, 


75 74 ge 
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Pho too too probably underſtood our 
reſolution , and being in this time 
ſtrengthned by as many more freſh 
ſhips, as he had at farſt, even in our very 


Aracquing Ports attacqued the Spaniard; which had 
the Spaniards 


wee bin reſolute , and ſtrengthned our 


fleet, as thoſe of Holland did theirs, that 

Admirall would have conſidered twice, 

before he had afted once; and a true- 
-*ſpiped Engliſs Admirall yould hav 
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tions, and his own honor, than to be 
ſo unconcern d, as ours was. But the 
ſequel of this ſtory, when we ſhall find 


this great Lord, contrary to his Prince's 


command, (who had ſo much to his 


honor intruſted his Navy with him) 
delivering it up into the hands of the 


8 Earle of Warwick, for the ſervice of the 


two Houſes, and not unto Sir John Pen- 


nington , as the King required, will ex- 


plicate all this riddle. : 
If wee look back unto the year 1637, The ric and 
wee ſhall find the true reaſon, why his 5Fihescord 


NS IS a of — * 
Majeſtie was forced ſo diſhonourably or Mauls ur 


tamely to permit his ports to be violated Se 


in the year 1639. For before this time 
the Scots had totally ſubverted both their 
Eccleſiaſticall and Civil goverment, and 


| © linkt and confederated themſelves with 


the diſcontented party in England, who 

bad the ſame affection to a like change: 

that his Majeſtie's authority ſignified - 
very little; for from the year 1633, in 
which his Majeſtie had bin in Scotland, 
unto the year 1637, his Majeſtie ſtrongly 
affecting a conformity betwixt the two 
Churches, and deſirous to purſue the ſame 

on the grounds laid before by his Royall. 
father; and having before him a Li- 
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the Scotch Nation; which Liturgy dif. 
fered not much from ours: (onely it 
had excluded thoſe leſſons taken out of 
the Apocrypha, and made uſe of the 
laſt verſion of the Pſalmes, and other 

parts ogg Bible , to make it the more 
inoffenſive; fome other changes were 
made, as the word Presbyter was uſed 

» Inſtead of Prieſt, &c.) they, who 
Jeldlved to reject the whole, would not 
be pleaſed with the alteration of a part; 
ſo as when about the latter end of 
July 1637, that this Common-Prayer- 
© Book came to be made uſe of in the 
King's Chappell, the principall Biſhops, 
Officers of State, Nobility, and Magi- 
ſtrates being preſent, the rabble or popu- 
lacy firſt by noiſe, then by violence, ſett 
upon the Miniſter, then even on the 
Biſhop in the Pulpit, who aſcended it to 
quiet that brutality ; and afterwards , as 
they endangered in the ſtreets the Biſhop 
of Galloway, fo to make the diſguiſe 
less diſcernible, the Lord Roxborough 
and Traquaire are ſaid to be purſued but 
a little time pulled off this vizard. And 

the like riot was uſed in other 
Churches, where this Service was en- 
deavoured to be read. The Lords of 
the Councell iſſue out Proclamation after 

Proclamation, ſeemingly to uphold the 

+; ” . Kings 
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W expoſe it: for ſoon after many of the 
W Nobility, Burgeſſes, and Miniſters not 
W onely petition, but proteſt againſt it; 
and as if all the ſtones had been ham- 
mered before, and the timber ſquared, 
W they are immediately fitted to erect a 
W new frame of Government: and like 


Achitophel's counſel, their firſt act is to 


make the breach ſo wide, that there 


E 7M 
Kings authority, but indeed it was to 


might appear no way for reconciliation. 
For as it were wholly caſting off the 


King's ſoveraignity, they ſet up their 
own , by appointing (as they called it) 


four Tables of Councils: by which the 


whole Goverment was to be managed; 
and here the moſt invenomed and diſ- 


obedient refractory perſons were placed 
in the Chairs. And that religion might 
ſeem the prime care, they debate upon 
the Confeſſion of faith, ſubſcribed by 


King James and his houſhold in the 


year 1580, which exceeded a National! 


_ Confeſſion, which was made 20 years 


before: as likewiſe they reflected on 
that Confeſſion, which was made in the 
year 1590, which was then occaſior d 
by the Duke of Lenox his coming: over 
out of France unto King James, who 
finding great favour with that King, the 
Duke being a Roman-Catholick , 2 

N —__ 
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Scots of thoſe times then raiſed a new 
jealouſie: and a neceſſity muſt further 
appear, to revive once again this before 
mentioned Covenant of 1580, and to 
enlarge it with that, which they called, 


De great band for maintenance of the 


The Scotch | 
Band or Co- 


King's perſon and the true Religion, and 
was likewiſe the Negative Confeſſion, 
becauſe therein they abjured the au- 
thority of the Pope , tranſubſtantia- 

To renew all which was not now ſuf⸗ 
ficientz for in this year 1637 the men 
of this age not only revive the Confeſ- 


ſions of 1580 and 1590, but make the 
Band or Covenant without the leave of 
the King, making it ſo extenſive, that 


the King himſelfe was not excepted to 


be oppoſed, nor his authority further to 
be maintained, than in defenſe of the 
Goſpell and Liberties; and then they 


knew, that they ſhould be Interpreters, 


when he defended or offended either; 


and- they further conjur'd or obliged by 


this oath each to defend the other. Thus 


one evil draws on another, and muſt be 
defended by another; and a firſt unwar- 


rantable engagement neceſſitates them 
to enter into a ſecond , which is more 

diſloyall : and an unlawfull oath before 
Cod, becauſe it ſeems to be made » 


9 
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behalfe of God, muſt x retend to ſu per- 
(ede conſcience, and diſcharge ſub%as 
Jof that duty, which they owe to 
princes, and in them to God, under 
colour of God's cauſe. Epiſcopacy, the 
Canons, the Articles of Perth, the High 
Commiſſion- Court, the Service-Bock, 


done about the Church, muſt now be 
totally overthrown, and eradicated , Or 
there muſt be no peace in Iſrael ; and to 
ſtop this current, the Marquiſs Hamilton 
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and all that K. James or K. Charles had 


. s ſent as Commiſſioner. Whether this 

0 torrent was the brutiſh unnatural deſcent 

; of the waters of Populacy, or the arti- 

e fice of the great Nobility, (among whom == 
K Hamilton had ſo many nigh and great 

t friends) which broke the ſluces and 

bs pull'd up the flood-gates of thoſe laws, 

5 which before kept the Populacy and 


queſtion too hard for any man of an- 


people were too much favoured, and too 


their actions in- that kin gdom, 
of them are of intereſt and 


where- 
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| other nation to determine. For this 


politick in themſelves to admit Englifh- 
men to be counſellors and ſpies upon 
as fome 


presbytery in their due bounds , is a 


among us. So as from Q. Elifabeths 
time to this day they may be truly ſaid, 
to have walked oy a dark lanthorn, 
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whereby: they.ſaw all our affairs, and yet I 
did move undiſcerned by us in any thing 
they did deligne 
The deßgne And now from this time appears 3 
ſcene of fo: much falſity and impudence 
ly, bur really the one to deceive the people by wordz 
&. Which carried duty in them towards the 
/ King, and by expreſſions, which ſeemed 
to have no other aime, but purity of 
religion and publick utility; and the 
other humbly. to ſupplicate, but really to 
force the King, to grant every thing, 
they had the boldnes or difloyalty to 
demand; that all the Addreſſes, or the 
lines, that were in their Petitions, were 
like thoſe pictures, which lookt upon 
thro' ſome glaſſes, one way repre- 
ſent an Angell, and another ſet forth 
DE Sed 279032000 
Ferrer ds- "It is no doubt, but ſach deceitfull Oath: 
<tr oa and Covenants, as theſe before mentioned, 
dent. had bin long before practiſed; for what- 
ever is the child of a deceitfull heart, 
very probably hath bin the early pra- 
ctiſe of mankind: But the firſt time | 
mett with it in any conſiderable Hiſtory 
was in the temptation, which falſe and 
diſloyall Antigonus, one of Alexanders 
great Captains, uſed unto faithfull and 
 loyall Eumenes, another of them, to de- 
bauch him from his loyalty to Ae 
— 1 
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children; for Antigonuss ambition being 
as large as Alexander's, he had a great 
mind to have diſpoſſeſſed the other great 
Captains, and to have ſingly ſet up him- 

ſelfe, and to draw over Eumenes to his 
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party, and to have contirm'd him to 


@ bimtelte by oath, But, Gays Sir Walter 
W Rawleigh in his ſtory of it, Eumenes 


perceiving the meaning of Antigonus, 


(cor that the oath in a few words men- 
W tioned the King and Princes of the 
blood, rather to keep the decorum, than 
upon any loyall intent, the binding 
words and ſumme of all the reſt being 
ſuch, as tyed him faſt only to Antigo- 
nus, omitting the reſervative duty unto 
the King, or any other of Alexanders 
children) rejected the ſame. Such dif- 
ference there is between an honeſt and 
a loyall heart and a perfidious and diſ- 
loyall one. And Eumenes's caſe, was the 
ale of thoſe dutifull ſubjects, who both 
in Scotland and England rather choſe to 


ſuffer for and with their Prince, than 
joyne with the treachery of thoſe, who 
were undermining his throne. 


The Scotch Covenant being thus ſett This core: 


was 1m 


up among themſelves and impoſed upon upon te 


the whole Nation; and made ſo penal to 


whole Na- 
tion under 


any, that ſcrupled to take it, that it grieve» pe- 


could not be refuſed without loſs of es ne 


Bene- 
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Benefices to the Clergy, and Offices, and 
Sequeſtrations to the Laity, the body 


of the whole People as it were appear. iſ 


ing then in a cotttalotion ; the loyall and 
the prudent found, that they were no 
way able to ſtemm the tide, and were all 
uiet and in filence. This was ſo repre- 


ſented from Scotland hither unto Court, 


that Marquiſs Hamilton is haſted away 
hence thither to compoſe differences: 
and thus, faid ſome, the King ſent oyl 


to extinguiſn flame. 


He armes himſelfe with ſuch power, 


that if he granted all he might do, the 


King's conceſſions were ſure to weaken 
his Prerogative and Government; and 


it was managed ſo, that whatever he 
offered was rejected; and thus the King 
was left as devoyd of honor as power. 
For the King offered by Proclamation to 
have pardoned all they had. done, but 
they would not receive it, but by a 


Parliament; and the Proclamation, of- 


fered unto this end, becomes a new 


grievance; for when the King expreſſed 


himſelfe therein, that the fear of inno- 
vations had led them to act, as they had 
acted, they diſown it, and ſay, that it 


Was actuall innovation. The King al. 


lowes them an Aſſembly; here they will 


not admit of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, G | 
E & "i 
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| i Members of the Society, but as Grin: 
Hals. The Commiſſioner ſeems enforced 


to diſſolve them: they aſſume an autho- 
tity to continue it, or to convoke an- 
other. And here tliey ſit by his leave, 
till they had aboliſhed Epiſcopacy : and 
then tho they permit the Commiſſioner 
to diſſolve them, confirming the Cove- 
nant, Oc. yet by their own authority 
they order, that there ſhall be annuall 
Aſſemblies and Parliaments, when they 
E ſhould find reaſon. are N 


Soon after, as the firſt ſtep to open Their tebei: 
. * Lk 1 », o . lion open, and 
le rebellion, the governing Party in Scot- rampant, | 


land make a Declaration unto all Chriſtian | 
Kings in juſtification of themſelves. They 
write and treat particularly with the 
King of France, with whoſe great Mini- 
ter, Cardinall Richelieu, they had had 

too long before too too ſtraight an intelli- 
gence. And then they call home their 

old Commanders from abroad, viz. Leſley, 
Hamilton's old Friend, and divers others, 
and put themſelves into an open poſture. 
of warr. They ſcize upon the caſtle of 
Edenborough, fortifie the Frith, and gett - 


ad Into their hands the ſtrong caſtle of . King? 
8. SDmbrittod, g.... | >: ou 
al . The King no reſolves to reduce them 2 Sg 
ll Wb Arms; flominates for Generall the Sl 
. be of Arundel, Earls Marſhall , 4 atundey 

as - Wm noble, os 
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noble, and loyall, and knowing Perſon, WM 
and of an 'high-born family, but neither Ml 


of a warlike diſpoſition nor experience: 
a Romaniſt, ( but not ſo declared ) and 
ſo not over-zealous to ſet up a Liturgy 
in Scotland, and one, whom Vane had 
a great and a long intereſt in. And the 
King appoints the Earle of Eſſex his 


Lieutenant-Generall, who was no ill ſol- 


dier himſelfe, and valued much among 
the men of that profeſſion: a man for- 
merly much diſobliged at Court: and of 
ſuch a naturall confuſed ſpirit, that he 
was not able to diſcerne the ill conſe- 
quences of his indifferency to the Crown, 
Nor was the Court artificiall enough to 
make that right uſe of him, which his 
intereſt among the ſoldiery and his blunt 


plain Engliſh nature might have bin 
formed into by a ſeeming confidence in 


him. And ſome freſh {mall diſobligements 


in this expedition made him after- 


wards ſuſceptible of very ill impreſit 
ons, which he took in this employment: 


and evidencd the ſame, when fo fatally 


to himſelfe and the Crown, he received 


the Commiſſion of being Generall of 
the rebellious Army raiſed by the long 


Parliament againſt their Sovereign. Ti 


whe res Earle of Holland was made Generall of 


the Engliſh horſe, a man fitter for a * 
. | than 


W than a field: he was a younger brother 
Jof the Earle of Warwick, (a popular 


Church) and ſo was another Brother, the 
Farle of Newport, (a very weak and 
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man, and a perſon diſaffected to the 


Earle f 
Newport. 


8 


Hamilton s 


diſtin Ge- 


nerall both 
by ſea and 
mad, - 


0 faithleſs perſon) who had likewiſe a 
he command in his Army. So 

Ni 'To make up this ſcene the more com- 
* pleat, Hamilton muſt be a diſtinct Gene- 
ns rall both by ſea and land, and with 
Ye. agood fleet mult block up the Scotch ſeas; 
of and to my knowledge he promiſed fo to 
ge WJ viſit his Country-men on their coaſts, 
e. as that they ſhould find little eaſe or 
15 ſecurity in their habitations. For he had 
to three good Engliſh Regiments on board 
hi bim: but the very choiſe of his ſhips 
ant ſhewed , he had more mind to make 
bin warr upon the King's treaſure, than on 
ein his on Country or Country-men: for 
ents he had choſen ſome of the ſecond and 
Cer WY third rate; whereas the leaſt frigats 
oil would have done the greateſt ſervice : 
ent: WW thus by the very bulk of his ſhips ob- 
tally ging himſelfe to an inactivity. One 
ved might well have expected, that he that 
of bad fo prodigally, as a Commiſſioner, 
long bviſhd his Majeſtie's honor, and un- 
The bing'd the government, would have vi- 
11 oi goroully employed thoſe forces under 


ſhey, bis command to have reſtored both, and 


than K 3 that 
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Lady, and a deep Presbytereſſe) comes 


from an Eaſt India voyage, than come 
as a powerfull enemy. And my Lord 


and upon neceſſity than choiſe. Had 
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that a man of his importance would have 
found ſome party ready to have counte. 
nanc'd and aſſiſted him: but inſtead 


thereof, when he comes and anchors in 
the Frith, his Mother (a violent-ſpirited 


on board him; and ſurely ſhe had no 
hard task to charm him. Afterwards the 
great ſhips, like the great formidable logg 
let down to be a King, lying {till , he 
had ſeveral viſits from many of the great 
men, who were moſt active againſt the 
King; as if he had been rather returnd 


Southesk began to chaffer with him for 
{ome of his wares: and asked him what 
propoſitions he had to make; ſo as 
they looked on him rather ſuing for 
peace, than making a warr. But when 
the Stork Cromwell was ſent to ſubdue 
and govern this ditloyall people, his 
ſhips were lighter, but his armes heavier. 
He takes in the Frith, afterwards runns 
up with his ſhips unto Innerneſs, or thotc 
rts, and cuts off all communication 
ctwixt the north and ſouth of Scotland; 
inſomuch as he forced our preſent King 
Charles the ſecond, afterwards defeated 
at Worceſter, rather to march into Eng- 
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che Marquiſs had the ſame zeal to his Grafiten 
W Maſters ſervice, as Cromwel had, he had t e. 


in point of 


as fair a deſigne by aiding Marquiſs fideliy and | 
W Huntley, an honorable and truly loyall 
perſon, who was then raiſing in the 
North conſiderable forces for his Maje- 
W ſtie's ſervice. So as that which the Engliſh | 
Navy in Cromwel's time ſtopt; this great 
Lord might have brought down to his 

W Majeſties aid, if he had pleaſed, or 
diverted thoſe pretended forces, which 
Hamilton by his ſluggiſh anchoring in * 
che Frith alleadged he did. For in reality 
and truth the Kings army was more 
powerfull and better provided by much, 
than were the Scots in their greateſt body: 
but where fate hath determined, every 


condu 


thing conſpires to haſten a ruine, and the 


E Engliſh muſt play their parts as faint- 
[heartedly, and probably as fallly, in one 


great man, as it had in another. 5 
For the Earle of Holland, the ill- r elland. 
choſen Generall of the Engliſh horſe, 
was appointed with the flower of that 
body, to face the Scotch army, whoſe 
horts. were inconſiderable, and whoſe 
foot were ill· appointed and very nume 
rous, So as the country being in a good 
meaſure open, the Engliſh horſe being 
freſn, vigorous, well-appointed, and in 
the generality forward to ſerve the King, 
A - | K 3 and 
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and maintain the honor of their Nation: 

he without trying the metall of either 

ſide makes a retreat, which he was ſure 

he could have done, when he would, after 

he had given but a good ruffle to ſome 

part of the Scotch forces. Thus the Engliſh 

credit ſunk down, and the Scotch roſe; 

and Hamilton, leaſt he ſnould appear too 

much an unactive perſon or faineant, 

and that he might clear his {hips of their 

cramb'd number, had ſent away two of 

his regiments to ſecure the Holy Iiland, 

a place of import enough , but net in 

that conjuncture. Had he ſent all his 

land- forces to ſtrengthen the King's army 

with a counſel to have fought his Country- 

men, it had favoured more of loyalty and 
courage. ne 

ThePaciica-"@Þ® The very abovementioned Memoires 

ew, that he brought on the Pacification; 

for he propoſed , before he came, that 

ſome of the Covenanters might attend his 

Majeſtie in his Camp in order thereunto; 

yea and that he himſelfe might quit his 

_Navy, and come and attend his Majeſtic. 

And for all this, Sir Henry Vane, the in- 

terloping Secretary, was a moſt proper 

Inſtrument; for thro his hands all the 

trifling intelligence, which Hamilton 

„ had given to amuſe the King both of his 

. own and the Scots proceedings, had 
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| paſſed, and thole anſwers „Which the 


ing wrote not with his own hand, 


kin 
t palſed Vane's: (who God knows was an 
ordinary Pen-man) but his letters ſtill 


had ſome mark of the King's, that in the 


future they might not be diſown'd. For 
all which thanks were given to Hamilton 
for theſe ſervices, by which he had 
brought the King into a ſeeming neceſſity 
of this Pacification. All this while, fight- 
ing Engliſh-hearted Earle of Eſſex lay 


unemployed, who would have given a 
better account of our Horſe, had he 
| commanded them, as did the Earle of 


| Holland; for he with a commanded 
party marched up, and uninterruptedly 
garriſon d Barwick,tho' the Scots lay then 
at Duns not far off. But our good King 


being not ſufficiently reſolute to hazard, 


and ſeeing his affaires thro' no better 
a medium of light, than thoſe great Offi- 
cers of his army, which wee have before 
deſcribed, it is no marvell, after Hamil- 
ton was come to the Camp, that the 
| diſhonorable Pacification ſoon enſued. For 
indeed the King perſonally appearing no 
more concern'd for his own Regall au- 
thority; and being then attended by my 


Lord Say, Brook , Wharton, and other . 


Presbyterian and Independent ſpirits, who 


were commanded to attend upon the 


14 


. 
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perſon of the King in this warr, that 
they might do no miſchiefe at home in 
his abſence , they did much more here: 
for being askt by the King , what they 
thought of the actions of the Scots, they 
; took a liberty of juſtify ing them by not 
cenſuring them: for they replied, they 
knew not what they had done. When 
the King told them, how they had ſeizd 
his caſtles, Oc. they ſtill replied, that they 
knew not the conſtitution of that Go- 
vernment; ſo could not judge them. 
Upon which the King committed them, 
but that rais d their credit, more than 
abated their liberty. Thus we ſee, by what 
hands the root of this diſhonorable Pa. 
cification was planted; and the fruit of 
it was, that all that Hamilton before, as 
a Commiſſioner had done, was now con- 
firmed, and a promiſe made, that the 
Eccleſiaſtical affaires ſhould be determi» 
ned by the Aſſemblies of the Kirk, and 
their matters Civil by the Parliament: 
and then they promiſe in all things to 
carry themſelves like humble and faith- 
full ſubjects. And (to ſhew, how little 
they were like to obſerve their Pacifica - 
tion) tho they disband the main body 
of the army, yet they keep their chiete 
Commanders in pay; and tho they ren- 
der up the Caſtle of aa = fp 
N bey 
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Ichey will not let the Kings Commander 
repair even breaches of the old wall 
W or fortifications: much leſs erect new. 
W Nay to ſhew, what expoſitions they would 
me of ſome of the Articles, juſt upon 
This parting, even when he was on horſe- 
back, they foiſt into the hand of the 
parle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majeſtie's Houſhold, (a man then of 
good affections, tho afterwards he groſsly 
fell, but of no greater intellect, than cou- 
nge) a ſcandalous paper, which ſnewed, 
how little they were like to obſerve their 
Articles. 5 L 
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the King's Commiſſioner, of whom wee 


may ſay, he was the moſt verſatile man 
in Scotland; for I had the honour to 
know him well, and converſe him often. 
Under him they attempt no leſs changes 
in the conſtitution of the Parliament, 
than they had before in the Regall and 
Epiſcopall government : for now. the 
former rebellious and contumacious ſpirit, 
ſeems rather heighten'd by ſucceſſes, than 
abated by condeſcenfions and impolitick 
conceſſions: and therefore the ancient 
and uſefull uſage of the Lords of the 


articles , who prepared | Bills for the ; 
Parliament, and which for hundreds of 
TY "PR ears 


But meeting preſently after in Parlia- oe: var 
ment, where the Earle of Traquair is made . 
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years before had bin practiſed, and other 
ſubverting things of this nature, were 


to be caſſed and laid aſide: whereby 
there was impoſed a neceſſity on the 


King either to have given them their 


ſwinge for a time, and to have waited 
for an opportunity to reclaim them , 
expect, whether they would invade him, 

or whether he ſhould forthwith , with 
a more powerfull army, and with ſted- 
dier reſolution than his former, attempt 
them. | 


Srafad en: And now, as if the oracle at Delphos 
lor into Eg- had bin to be conſulted, the great Lord 


land, 


Lieutenant of Ireland was to be ſent for; 
but inſtead of being made a D:@ator, hei 
made but one of the Triumwviri - and 
the conſult of this great affair cheify 
henceforward depends on the Arch- 
biſhop, the Marquiſs, and himſelfe 
This wasevidence enough, that Hamil: 
ton ( as the Memoires paint him out) 
was eſteemed by his Maſter rather un- 
_ fortunate than treacherous, and lay un- 
diſcerned to thoſe two great Engliſh 


men : elſe ſurely they would never have 


incorporated with him; ſo as we may 
fay , that theſe two had neither well 
conſulted the ſtate of Scotland, nor that 
of England. For the Archbiſhop being 
reingaged, moſt men looked aun i ag 
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ss an Eccleſiaſtick expedition; and Ha- 
milton reimployed, they expected, that 
n the ſame man would be found the 
dame heart; and the Earle of Strafford 
being freſhly come in, moſt men both 
W cnvycd his greatnes, and feared his pro- 
W (pcricy. The Scots ſeemingly ſtartle at all 


this, and but ſeemingly; for they knew, 


hom they had about the King. For 


Hamilton had got leave to hold intelli- 


gence under pretenſe of his Majeſtie's 


{:rvice with ſome of the cheife Cove- 
nanters; and the Lord Lowdon among 
other Commiſſioners coming up with a 
Petition, upon pretenſe of diverting the 
ſtorme, (for they had ſent up a Petition, 
that they might be admitted to refition) 
which the King replyed was very un- 
neceſſary; ſince every private ſubject had 
that free leave, much more a kingdom. 
But here the Commiſſioners inſiſting upon 
unreaſonable demands, the King expreſt, 
| how unlike it was their intentions were 
good, when they ſent him ſuch a man, 
as Lowdon, who at that time had wrote 
to the King of France under his own 
hand, (which was produced againſt him) 
to favour their proceedings. Whereupon 1, don ome 
he was committed to the Tower: but by esa 
Hamilton's artifice and means (in reſpect ner, pur in- 
Lowdon was a Commiſſioner) he was ſoon es. and b 

after freed. ” Thys = 
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cat Thus the wiſe French Cardinal R. 


Richelieu 


| embroyles chelieu embroyles us; and in the mean- 


Scotland. time made his advantages on Spain and 
Flanders; which intereſt all that time 


our King endeavoured equally to bal- 


lance. For the Cardinall's Chaplain, a 
| Scotch-man, was known to be often 
among the Confederates: nay and Hamil- 


ton's Chaplain to be often with him and 


others. The intelligence, which Hamil- 
ton by permiſſion of the King held with 
the Confederates, afterwards roſe to that 


heighth, that Traquair himſelfe, with- 


out naming Hamilton, offered to prove 
Hamiton ac. by AS good men, as any were in Scot- 


cud forr land, how groſsly by one of the Junto 


lee his Majeſtie's Councels were betrayed, (if 
Comms. advertiſing them, what the King intended, 
before the King had made his owne 
diſpatch, and directing them what to 

_ anſwer, were betraying councel.) Herein 


I was made an inſtrument; but did never 


name Traquair; but neither Strafford 


nor the Archbiſhop would entertain the 
accuſation ; becauſe it was propoſed up- 


on no leſs conditions, than that when 
the great mens names were made known, 
that would make good this accuſation, 
Hamilton ſhould be ſequeſtred from the 


Kings perſon, and not lye in his Bed- 


chamber, as he did, when the Lord 
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W Mackay accuſed his Agents. But our two 

© Engliſh great Lords were apprehenſive, . 
chat this was but a trick to make a breach 

between them and Hamilton, by too 
readily entertaining a jealouſy of him, 

and therefore rejected it. 

One thing more did really give a sir Renty 
diſturbance to Strafford ; for the Queen Scar 
by her too too powerfull influence, upon 
pretenſe, that old Secretary Cook, fuper- 
annuated , was grown unactive, had re- 
moved him, and brought in Sir Henry 
Vane to be Secretary, whom Strafford not 
onely diſtaſted, but deſpiſed, and Vane 
could never forgive Strafford for taking 
the title of Raby, which was then his 
ſeat or habitation, purchaſed from the 
Crown, and conſequently his ambition; 
but by deſcent or blood the other had 
the fairer pretenſe. With this untem- 
pered mortar the poor King was to build 
in a moſt ſtormy ſeaſon; for Vane being 
| now Secretary, and conſequently a Mem- 
ber of the Junto-Councill, and a creature 
ot the Queen's, and a confident both of 
Marquiſs Hamilton's and of the Earle 
of Northumberland's, and a man of no 
dear head, but a buſtling ſubtił forward 
» Wy Courticr in affaires of this magnitude: 
it is no marvell , that when the counſel 
vt the Earle of Strafford mention'd the 
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new-raiſed army in Ireland f as 4 mein; 
to reduce the diſaffected Scots, this un. 
diſtinguiſhing head or negligent hand of 


the new Secretary, who ought not t 


have taken notes of diſcourſes, but re. 
ſults of Council, applied that to th 
kingdom of England, which was and 
could not otherwiſe be applicable ſingly, 


than unto Scotland, as all the reſt of the 


Junto upon oath afterwards aflerted, 
and yet this was made the great articl 


of treaſon againſt Strafford. So dan. 


gerous a thing it is for a Prince, that is 


not both inwardly reverenced and gene- 


rally fear d, to have a body of Council Wl 
made up of diſagreeing members. Todo 


the Earle of Strafford right, he had a 


wiſely projected all things for carrying 
on a warr, as ſo haſty a reſolution could 


be backt with; but he ſoon found the 
Scotch proverb true, Chalk ic not ſciſſer:; 
for if any part of his projection fail d, the 
reſt tumbled down. Before he left Ire- 
land, he was warranted to call a Parlia- 
ment there, and by it he found means, 


( beſides the ſtanding army of that King: 
dom) to raiſe a flying one of about 8000 


Horſe and foot, that he might awe the 


Scots; they being to be tranſported upon 


them, as opportunity or occaſion tnight 


be miniſtred; When he came over hither, | 
EY 5 his 


RJ 
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his firſt projection was, to raiſe mony to 
naiſe an army; and his ſecond, that a 
W Parliament might be called to give mony 
to maintain this body ; for he ſuppoſed 
all men, well-aftetion'd unto, and ſen- 
ſible of the King or Kingdom's honor, 
nay of both their ſecurities, when France 
vas perceived abetting a Scotch Rebellion, 
| would be of the like zeal with himſelfe, not 
conſidering, how many miſaffected Eng- 
liſh there were, even in the Court, and 
that the ſame great men, who miſcarried 
in the deſigne in a former ſummer, were 
not like to promote his ſucceſſes in a 
ſucceeding. So dangerous it is for one 
great man to take up the loſt game of 
another. Wee had a fatall experience of 

it not many years ſince in our Navall 
engagement with the Dutch; for the 
Soldiery, at leaſt Commanders, being to 

be reimployed, they are too likely to 

3 found dividing themſelves into fa- 

ions. = 5 
However the deſign being laid open 4 new army 
by his Majeſtic in Council, and the Lord Stunts 
Lieutenant on the one hand, and the == d 
Lord Traquair on the other haranguing Sc. | 
upon it, and expreſſing the injuſtices of 

the Covenanters, their violations of 


laws, and ſubverſion of government, with 
the ill conſequences thereof, even unto \ 
1 this 
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this Kingdom; (both theſe great niei 
being great Orators, but I was told, the 


Scot was the more conciſe and ſignificant) 
the Lords of the Council to give teſt; 
mony of tlieir own duty, and to give 
examples to others, ſubſcribed every one 
to lend the King a conſiderable ſunme; 


the Archbiſhop 10000 J. the Keeper a 


much, and the Duke of Lenox from the 


fincerity of his nature to his Maſters 
ſervice, his ſonſhip to the Church, and 


his deteſtation of a tebellton, unexpett- 


edly (fot he was not beforehand in his 


fortune) offered 40000 I. (which my ſelf: 
taking notice of to him, and being in ſome. 
good meaſure well acquainted with the 


_ poſture of his affairs at Court, I remen- 


ber, he ſmilingly replyed , I will ſerie 


the King in his perſon, tho' 1 carry but 


his cloak, as well and as cheerfully, as 


any in the greateſt trust: reflecting on 


Hamilton) the Lord Lieutenant lent 
20000 |. the Lord Treaſurer 10000 l. 
and fo it went thro the Board, none 
lending there leſs than 5000 J. and the 
Farmers as confiderably advance their 


rents, and many private Officers and 
Gentlemen brought in their proportions. 
And indeed the Lord Treaſurer's credit, 
(the revenue being not anticipated) witli 


all thoſe, fupplied the place of the 


— 
» 


* 
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W preſent Bankers, whoſe proper appella- 
tions were then Brokers, not Bankers, by 
depending on a juſt repayment, made 
moſt mens loans eaſy, becauſe the reim- 
burſement was ſuppoſed certaine. And 
W tho' times like a torrent ſoon brake in 


upon all thofe, who were well-aftetted to 


che King's ſervice and the conſtituted Go- 
vernment; yet moſt of the lenders to this 
W cwarr were repayed, and thoſe that were 
W unpaid, were repaid by his preſent Ma- 

jeſtie; which is a cleer evidence, that 


ſtopping -his Exchequer upon his own 
had opened it for his Father's. 

for the army are to be agreed on, and 
Lord Generall, the Earle of Northumber- 
tenant-Generall; and here they ſtumble 
the Lord Viſcount Conway, (a great Con- 
dent of the Generalls) a man of Epi- 
curean principles, and a great devourer 


of books and good cheer, and who lay 
under ſome reflexion fince the action at 


men, as Wilmot, and Goring , and Aſh- 


"irnham, and Oneal, &c. were merry 


L Lads, 


debts was no part of his nature, who 


that was principally the province of the 
land, and the Earle of Strafford is Lieu- 


at the threſhold ; for they agree upon 


the Ille of Rhe, to be Generall of the 
Horſe. The reſt of the choſen military 
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Lads, and none of them good willers to 
Strafford , but more the Lord Holland; 
dependents, a greater man on the Queens 
fide, than his, which made them fo fro- 
ward towards him. 


begin > And now an Army being levied, and 
liament in | 


Officers appointed to head them , and 


ſome mony raiſed to maintaine th 


and the time come for the Engliſh Par. 
liament to meet, his Majeſtie acquaints 


them with the preſent ſtate of his af. 


fairs, and gives them the uſuall aſſurances 
and gracious promiſes, which are com- 
tnonly made upon ſuch occaſions; and 
tells them, he expects from them ſupplies, 


ſuitable to the neceſſities of his engage: 


amentr. 


ments and preſent condition. And here 


if the Court had bin true to it ſelfe, this 


Senate was ſo well compos d, that the 
major part aſſuredly were well enclined 
to have made a right underſtanding be- 
twixt King and Parliament: which ws 
as much the aime of Strafford, as wa 
the ſatisfaction of his other ambitions at 


| Difoluion But the moſt active and diſaffected 


of the Par- 


Members of this Houſe of Commons, en- 
abled by Vane to affright the more 
ſincere with the Iriſh army, and with 
the ill conſequences of ſucceſſes again 
the Scot, and Vane propoſing , = 


ever the Crown's claim to ſhip- mony, 
W (which was ſo legally determined in his 
behalfe) to have no leſs in lieu thereof, 
than twelve ſubſidies, (tho it is ſaid, he 


1 WE had Commiſſion to have fallen to ſix, 
1d which he us d not) put a generall dampe 
m. il amongſt them. However this would not 
ir. have amounted to a million of mony; 
its and which was afterward an ordinary 
of. illegall annuall tax impoſed, by the ſame 


leading men 1n this Parliament, in the 


ces 

m. next Parliament to maintain a rebellion 
ind WY 2gainſt their Prince. So as wee ſee their 
ies, Wl tendernes proceeded not from the care 
oe of the people, but from their ſtubbornes 
ere towards, and reſolution to reſtraine and 
this reduce the authority of the Crown. And 
the with theſe artifices it is ſaid, they ſo 
ned Winclined the major part of the Houſe, 
be- that they were ready to addreſs to the 


King to let fall the Scotch warr, which 


ws Wi: Court impatient of, tho they metre 
but on. the third of Aprill, reſolved to 


diſſolve them, and on the fourth of 
May 1640 accordingly they were dif- 


Northumberland upon pretenſe of indiſ- 
polition of health, (who had Vane more 
for his Confident, than Strafford, and 
Whoſe credit (had he bin hearty to 2 

25 I 1 
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Uing, who was willing to lay down for 


lolved ; and foon after the Earle of 
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ſervice) would have bin of great uſe, 
not onely to have tempered, but to haye 
fixed the late Houſe of Parliament) lays 


like for his Admiralſhip, he had ſeryd 


( 
c 
down his Generalſhip. Had he done the f 
t 
( 


the King indeed; for this quitting his 


England, 


party onely of 3000 foot and 1200 


Scots enter 


Commiſſion was ſo ſudden, that neither Wl ic 
the King, who took upon him to be Wi " 
Generaliſſimo, nor the Earle of Straf- & 
ford, who then in effect would have bin Wl * 
Generall, had ſufficient time (diſpatching i: 
here the affairs, that were neceſſary for WM 
the army) to get up to them, before the d 
Scotch army were under march, (under Wl ” 
pretenſe of delivering a petition to his h 
Majeſtie) and ready to enter into Eng- WI" 
land; nor do they appear to have conli- WW © 
dered, whether in this fermenting (tate th 


the Lord Conway's zeal would ſufficiently WM © 


ſteel him (Northumberland being with- WM" 
drawen) with an Engliſh valour, to beat WM” 
back the Scots, who now tefolvedly 
advance, and had ſent to Conway to 
have leave to come and deliver a peti- 
tion to his Majeſtie: who replied, they 
might do it with a few perſons; but 
upon their approach about Auguſt, he 
guarding a paſſe at Newborn with 1 


horſe, the reſt of the Engliſh army being 
with Sir Jacob Aſhley at Newcaſtle] 
1+ # WA 4 (which 
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(which place to take in was the deſigne 
of the Scots, and Conway here beaten 
from his poſt, and Newcaſtle not tenable) 
the army march back toward York, and 
Conway with his beaten troops ſoon 
joynd them. He' looks not far into the 
milſtone, that diſcerns not, that an Engliſh 
confederacy can inſpirit a Scotch army; 
and that when the Engliſh pleaſe to fight 
in a field, as they did at Marſtonmoor, 


x when Goring charged that body ; or 
he (efend a place, as they did at Hereford, 
ler ven the Scots ſingly attacqued it; or 
his ht a battell , as they did at Dunbarr, 
10- in the Scots own country, but they can 
H. gaerciſe their uſuall and old valour upon 
ate bat Nation; with whom being now in 
dy WM on junGtion and under one Sovereign, it 
+h. uad bin much better, they had both {trove 
dent do ſhew their loyalties , than their cou- 
dy nges upon one another. And now there 


to ab left for further paraphraſing 
\eti- on this ſubject, but what may be expreſſed 

hey by interjections or condolement, or with 

the Prophet to ſay, 4h Lord! for things 

nus advanced, to ſhew their confederacy, @_ 
al ſides of the nett are drawne at once, _ 
ad Petitions from the great Lords of 
tngland, from the City of London, from 

Wi Scotch Commiſſioners and Army, and 
tom what not, incircle the King at York, 

3 and 
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and all for another Parliament, and Straf. 1 
ford's wiſdome ſeems amated. For, 3 U 
a good Hiſtorian ſayes, Great improſperitier in 
deprive a man of halfe his underſtandin Wl ® 
at once which might appear now, in Wl © 
that he gave way, that this Parliament, . 
which was to quiet a Scotch invaſion, WW Jl 
ſhould be held at London, and that he WM ® 
in a confidence of his own innocence, £ 
being then the mark ſhott at by all- power. C 
full envy,ſhould rather chooſe to anſwer t 
for himſelfe in ſuch an Aſſembh, than : 
to endeavour to make more ſteddy unto tl 
the King's intereſt the Engliſh army, and 
to leave that under his Majeſtie's own 
uidance, and retire himſelfe into le: 
and; where he had a competently nu Wl - 
merous, well diſciplined , and faithful - 
army to his Majeſtie s perſon and govern- ; 
ment and to himſelfe. But henceforward \ 
wee are to look upon a new ſcene, and 
that ſo often varied, that with great ˖ 
Porus the Indian King, then captive to 
Alexander, wee may ſmile to think, how Ml © 
fraile the felicity of mankind is, or, : 
uam caduca fit felicitas humans. . 
Ihle King being at York, called hu, 
great Council thither. A Treaty is held : 
at Rippon betwixt the Engliſh Peer, 
and ſome Scotch Commiſtioners : and} | 


: .d quarters and Nee er aſſigned 
io both armies: and to ſhew the good 


make new profeſſions of their loyalty 
to the King , and of their brotherly 
| kindnes to the Engliſh Nation; but with- 


i declare, they will not lay down their 
5 armes, untill the reformed Religion was 
- WY fied in both Nations, 3. e, untill the 


Church of England was conformed unto 
the Kirk in Scotland. And this ſeems 
their province thro' the remainder of. 
this ſtory, as the change of the civill 
Government ſeems to be left unto their 


a dear confederating Engliſh Brethren. And 
- row both Parties chime for a Parlia- 
ment. Twelve of our great men, vis, 


ſtol, and the Lord Say, Brook, Pagett, 


Kingdom , had petitioned for a Parlia- 
ment. The Scots do the like; for wee 
muſt ſeem to be beholding unto a Scotch 


eld cheir petition, as any of the reſt ; but the 
ers king gave them all one anſwer, that 
they had defired nothing, but what he 


had reſolved on hefore. Whilſt he ſtaid 
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| intelligence between them, the Scots 


the Earles of Bedford, Hartford, Eſſex, 
Warwick, Mulgrave, Bullingbrook, Bri- 


Mandevill, and Lord Edward Howard of 
Eſcrick , repreſenting the ill ſtate of the 


amy for an Engliſh Parliament; and 
the City of London are as forward with 


L 4 at 
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at York, the Earle of Montroſs, tho then 
eminently engaged in the Scotch army, 
having written a dutifull letter onely unto 
the King, with generall expreſſions of 
loyalty and good affection; ſuch faithſul 
attendants the King had about him, that 
the ſubſtance of it by one of his Country- 
men was ſoon ſent back to Leſley, the 
Scotch Generall, who challenging Mont. 
roſs with holding intelligence with the 
Enemy, he undauntedly ownd it; ak- t 
ing, who it was, that would reckon the : 
King an Enemy; and with this bravery e 
quaſhd this charge. How improbable 
an account of the diſcovery hereof the a 
Memoires give, may be there rea. c 
Scorch Com- The . King retires to London , and t 
Tann. Scotch Commiſſioners are ſent up thither, L 
and they, both by the Parliament and 
City, are lookt upon as Angells of light; 
and they frequent the Congregations. of 
the cheife diſſenting Presbyters, who 
from all quarters of the kingdom flo up 
to this City: as if they were to convert 
an unſanctified heathen Nation; and 
- Timothy and Titus are upon all occaſions 
proved not to have bin Biſhops, as a di- 
ſtint order from Presbyters; and the 
rites of the Church of no better appella- 


tion, than ſuperſtitious; and the bowing 


oY 


at the name of Jeſus hath a book: written 
Bo Ye agal 


— FA. 


* 


i againſt it with no leſs title, than Jeſus- 


s | ſold, as it was, 


and their meeting Was evidence enough 


and much ſtomggkt at by: an oldFattioner, "> | 
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worſhip confuted ; ſo as if a Mahometan | 
had heard it cryed in the ſtreets to be | 
5 I heard a Gentleman 

ſay paſſing by) ſurely he might juſtly 

have thought, this Nation at That time - 

was denying their Saviour. 5 
The third of November 1640, the The tong 

deplorable and diſmall Parliament mett; 


toſhew, that thoſe Councils, which ſhould 
alliſt and obey, and which caſt off ſub- 
ordination, and will rule and preſcribe 
laws, are as certain a means to deſtroy 
2 nation, as in the regularity of their 
conſtitution they are a hopefull means 
to ſettle it. They had now no reſtraint 
upon them; and therefore ſoon; like a 
deluge, they overflow and p away 
all that broke their current. 

- The Scotch Commiſſioners and the The Lord 
great pretending Patriots in both Houſes acc 
make it their firſt reſolution to accuſe the 
Earle of Strafford, that ſo wiſe a man 
might be removed: from the King, and all 
others intimidated. And that they might 
make way to do it home, (tor I would 
put all this, buſines together, tho I break 
the ſeries of time) they firſt vote a cloſe 
Committee, which was oppoſed by divers, 4 do ca- 


who 
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who was then my Neighbour in Wet. 
minſter , Sir Peter Haman of Kent; a]. 
ledging , that was to make the reſt of 
the Members ſee by other mens eyes. 
remember I laught at him, to put him in 
mind of his own former proceedings: 


( for he was one of the men, that ke 


the Speaker in his chair) and I faid, 


Every Parliament muſt out-pitch the other 


Strafford ace 
cuſed of 
high treaſon 


by the Com- 


by a barr. | 

This being previous unto the Earle' 
accuſation, Mr. Pym the next day after 
the Earle was come to town, (for the 
Parliament had fat ſome few dayes be- 
fore he came) in the name of the Com- 


mons now allembled in Parliament, and 


in the name of all the Commons of Eng - 
land, accuſes the Earle unto the Houſe 


of Lords of high treaſon, ſaying, that 
within few dayes they would reſort to 


their Lordſhips with particular Articles; 


and the buſines was ſo well laid, that the 
Lords not reflecting, how it might con- 
cern themſelves or their own poſterities 


in the future, upon this generall accuſa- 


tion put the Earle into a ſtate of a Male- 
factor, i. e. committed him as a priſoner 


to the Black-Rod, who otherwiſe could 


have given good bay! or ſecurity for his 


appearance and anſwering the charge. 


Put this removall is pretended as 4 right 


7 


due 
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aue to an accuſation flowing from a 
W Houſe of Commons. Nay the Lords are 
ſo forward to promote this accuſation, 
W that the Commons prevaile upon them 
W to examine witneſſes upon oath againſt 
W the Earle of Strafford, even before a par- 
W ticular accuſation was brought in againſt 
him; which is (as hath bin ſaid before) 
trayling for an hare, or accuſing a man 
firſt, and then finding particulars to 


ground it on. And fince this was an ede 


accuſation of high treaſon, it was as bebe he 
tryable by indictment in the inferior 9% 
Courts, as by impeachment before the 
Lords; but as there was need of Judges, 
who could aſſume arbitrary power, and 

not be queſtioned for it. And indeed in 

this caſe arbitrary power was highly . 
made uſe of; for the whole cauſe upon 

the impeachment was heard at length, 

and articles of ſuperfœtation, or additio- 

nal articles admitted; and when the 
witneſſes and their proofs in this caſe 

were openly read , before the ſworne 


Judges of the Land, (who onely ſit in 
that Houſe, as affiſtants tothe Lords) yet 


when ſentence was ready to be given, 
that whole judiciall proceeding was let 
drop, and a legiſlative one taken up; 


and upon the Bill of Attainder , which amine by 


charged this Earle with treaſon, a caſe 


| 
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was framed, not from the proofs and 


witneſſes of the firſt impeachment , b 
from the apprehenſions and judgemen; 


of the fact, made by the Lords, and the 


Lords being not tyed to frame a caſe from 
the, proofs. made againſt this great man, 
they had little «kill, if they could not 
form one, that the Judges muſt be neceſ. 
ſitated to agree was treaſon. And thus 
what is arbitrary and tyrannicall in 2 


Prince, muſt be accounted. legall and 
formall proceedings in a great Councill; 


and Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right, Which are bulwarks againſt the Wi 
Sovere: gn, muſt be of no ſhelter againſt Ml 


| fellow-ſubj ets. Which puts me in mind 
of (as he — it) a legacy of Sir Ro- 


bert Holborns, that loyall and great 
Lawyer, unto the King, who, when the 


King was in the Iſle of Wight, a very 


little time before he was ſeized on, ſent 
him in a paper this advice, (which paper 


I had the cuſtody of) that he was ſorry 
his Majeſtie was in that con dition; but 


for himlelfe, he was at that time dying; 
and therefore as a laſt legacy he would 


T give his Majeſtie this advice: If ever he 


came unto an agreement with the two 


Houſes, that in behalfe of the Crown, 
and of the ſubjects in ger a he would 


e two Houſes 


make it an article, , that 
ſhould 
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gaould be as well ſworne to maintaine or | 
ground their proceedings upon or by 

che laws in being of the Kingdom, until 
new ones repealed or varied thoſe laws, 

Jas the Kings were ſworne unto them at 

W their coronation. Theſe generalls may 
ſuffce to lead us into this great man's 

W cryall. E LO, a Pon 


W Theparticular articles againſt him were proceeding 9 
W many, and for my deſign too long to be nr wren 


et down, and are to be found in thoſe, al ar 
chat write the Hiſtory of that time; 
W which agrees not with my Compendium. 
W But the cheife were theſes 
W That as Preſident of the Council in 
the North, he had ſaid, that ſome of the 
W Juſtices of that Country were all for law: 
but they ſhould find, that the King's 
little finger ſhould be heavier , than the 
loyns of the law: but this proved a pure 
inverſion of his words; ſhewing , that 
the little finger of the penall Laws, if 
preſt on them by the King, would be 
heavier, than the loyns of the Prero- 
pative; . 
That in derogation of his Majeſtie's 
good government, and to dilaffect that 
People, he had ſaid, Ireland was a con- 
quer d Nation, and his Majeſtie might 
do with them, what he pleaſed: and, 
That the Charters granted unto Dublin 
| 855 
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or any other Corporation, bound: the 
King no longer, than he pleaſed. _ 
That by a Council of Warr he had 
paſſed ſentence of death upon the Lord 
Viſcount Mountnorris, Vicetreaſurer of 


Ireland. Of how little import theſe laſt 


charges were, may appear by his anſwer, 


Indeed in that of Mountnorris's buſing 


there was much of ſtomack and tumor, 
or perchance indiſcretion , but little of 
blood. He was further charged, 


That he had levied upon the inhabi- 
tants of ſeverall towns, and upon other 


perſons, monies by troops of ſoldiers and 


force of armes. But all this is proved to have 


The ſatall, 


but falſe, ar- 


bin no more, than what his Predeceflors 
had exerciſed before; and even one of his 


then Accuſers at the barr, the Earle of 
Corke, who had bin one of the Juſtices 


of that Realm, had practiſed. It being 
onely uſed, when the Iriſh would abſent 


themſelves from their homes, and not 
anſwer unto or obey the juſtice and ſen- 


tences of the Judiciall Courts. 


But to conſummate all, comes in the 
charge, extracted out of Sir Henry Vane's 
blotted and blundering paper , which 


_ accuſed him to have faid, 


That the Iriſh army ſhould reduce 


ade, which the Engliſh Nation: which (as hath bin 


tooke awa 


is. before expreſt) related unto the 


Scotel1 
Rebell 
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W Rebells onely. And to ſift out this arti- 
de, (that this Lord might have no ſan- 

W cuary any where) the King was moved, 
and had granted, that even his Junto- 

W Counſcllors might be examined about it; 
and upon the examination the Lord- 
W Treaſurer Juxon, the Lord Northumber- 
und, the Lord Cottington, and the reſt, 
al upon oath denyed it. And when this 
was perceived, knowing the other infir- 

W mitics, which attended this proofe in 
W the way of Vane's ſwearing this article, 
and that it depended upon a ſingle wit- 
nes; yet then (tho they ſufficiently knew, 
how apt the major part of the Lords 
were to condemn him) fearing, there was 
not proofe enough to lead them to it, 
they reſolv'd, quocunque modo rem; that 
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y by one means or other they would be 
8 ſure to bring him to his end. And here- 
t upon they declin d the ĩmpeachment, and 
t fall upon a reſolution of proceeding 


againſt him by Bill ; for by this means 
they become themſelves as much his 
Judges, as the Lords: ſo that what the 
laws in being could not reach unto, v:z. 

his life, a new law muſt lay hold on. 
And thus a man muſt dye for that, which 

at that time was not capitall: the ill con- 
ſequence of which Precedent they knew 

ſo well, that they were forc'd to ſti * 5 
thnñeir 
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their own Bill with a proviſo, that Ny 
judgment ſhould not for the future be drawy 
any more into example, And the Lords, 


Proceeding 


by Bill, 


themſelves from 


with the honor of having a legiſlative 


deep in the guilt, as either of them. All 


call, than the arguments within, And 


was juſt ready for the queſtion, the Lord 


my ſelfe, I am bound to declare, becauſe my 
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who could not in honour condemn him 
by the laws in being upon the Impeach. 
ment before them, were like to be tempted 


power of ridding themſelves of a man, 
they ſo little loved, and ſo much feared; 
and this way would involve the King az 


which led them to make this change 
in the way of their proceeding againſt 
him. 5 1 
This Bill had great agitation in the 
Houſe of Commons, and was much op- 
pos d; and the tumults without were 
upon many more prevalent and rhetori- 


tho' many Mo thereupon withdrew 

the Houſe, that after- 
noon it was put to the queſtion; (for 
it was an afternoon's work) yet when it 


Digby gave the account, why he would 
not give his affirmative thereunto; Whico 
(ſays he) hilt I was a Proſecutor by law. 
and others to be Judges, I thought my ſelf 


bound not to diſcover ; but now I am Judge 


dnſatifaions are grounded upon it. And | 


accord- | 


J King CHARLES f 


v 


ſelfe in the cloſe Committee, he poſitively 


aid, he could not charge him there- 


3 
K 
- 
* 
2 
* 
b 


W with; and upon a ſecond examination 
| WT donbifully repeated it, ſaying to the beif 
JJ bi remembrance , he ſaid it not; when 
| at the ſame time unto another article he 
could affirme he aid it but upon 4 
g third examination upon ſight of his own 
1 paper or note, pretended to be taken or 
, ifolen ont of his cabinet by his ſon, young 
m Henry Lane, he did affirm, that he 
heard the Earle of Strafford ſay to the 
6 K mg 5 Gx, you. have an army, you may 
3 employ to reduce this Kingdom. Now, ſays 
ede Lord Digby, conſider, whether any man 
Y can proceed upon another man's life upon 
n the difference of one letter , VIZ. whether 
7 the word was here or there, this or that; 
N eſpecially on the teſtimony of a Gentleman, 
e mice before upon oath had denyed the 
it ne. But the queſtion being put, the 
major part of the Houſe of Commons 
" palled the Bill; for there were but fifty 
ti who voted againſt it; and the names 
* of theſe were poſted up in many places 
If ot London and Weſtminſter , to draw 
0 them into obloquy and further danger: 
„ o which malignant number I was one. 
any aftifices and tumults are likewiſe 


M ted 


} cordingly I here aſſert , that upon the 
ili exanrination of Sir Henry Vane him. 
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uſed in and towards the Houſe of Lord; 

to paſſe the ſame; and the King by , 
ſpeech and letter endeavoured to divert 

it: but he that ought to command, {«l. 

dom gets any thing, when he 1s reduced 

into a condition to ſupplicate. And thus 

this great man was proceeded againſt, 
ſuitable to Mr. Saint-John's argument, not 

like a beaſt of chaſe, to whom men give 

law, but like a fox or wolfe , knockt in 

the head, whereſoever found, or a pol. 

cat caught in a trapp laid for him. But 

when he came to dye, as he charitably 
forgave all perſons, ſo he prophetically 

ſaid, He could not augure well of that 
Reformation , which was thus laid in 

blood, And when the news of his death 

came unto Cardinal Richelieu, who had 

had too great an hand in it, he ſaid, 

The Engliſh Nation were ſo fooliſh, tha 

they would not let the wiſeſt head among 
them ſtand upon its own ſhoulders. 
The King And now wee may make this further 
bebe and reflexion upon the King's part in this 
teen ws. Tragedy, that tho the Earle himſelfe, by 
kd himerer letter unto his Majeſtie, acquitted him of 
his death, as an action forced upon him, 
and that ſome Biſhops, who were ſent un. 

to him, (whereof Juxon was one of the 
number, but not of the opinion) had 

framed their divinity to the üb, 

an 


, King CHARLES J. 
3 and that better unus quan unit as 5 Or 


E 


Periſn; yet it is notoriouſly known, how 
W-rcat a weight and diſturbance this fingle 
W& gave unto the good King, even unto 


themſelves in hazard, to think to divert 


de the danger by not hazarding. Which 
in Nertainly this King had done, had not 
. uſe Counſellors and Councells ſo pre- 
ut Nrailed on the Queen's fears, that in 
ly Wh cſpe&t of her ſafety and his Children's, 
NE quitted his own reſolutions. For had 


the King reſolutely ( as he might by all 
the before mentioned circumſtances rea- 


ath Wſonably and conſcientiouſly have done) 
had denyed his aſſent to this Bill, he had 
aid, never been importuned with thoſe un- 
tha rezſonable demands, which from day to 


200; eay the Houſes after made unto him; for 

every unreaſonable demand, if obtain'd, 
oY brings a guilt on the Demander; and 
tn1s 


erery addition of guilt brings with it a 
tear, and every fear is reſtles, untill the 
m of Winjured perſon be devoyd of all power, 
him, Wcither to recover his right, or revenge 
t un- bs jury. 3 

f the wid to ſhew, how mad this whole 


That one, than the multitude ſhould 


is end. And this may teach Princes, 
how impolitick it is, when they find 
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Mad tri- 
umphs “ 


m 
people upon 


had People Were, ef pecially in and about this the miſled 
fir) cn bloody and brutiſh City ; (London) 
| M 2 _ 


the death of 
Strafford. 
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in the evening of the day, wherein he 
was executed, the greateſt demonſtration; 
of joy, that poſſibly could be expfeſ. 
rann thro' the whole Town and Coun. 

tries hereabout; and many, that came yy 

to Town on purpoſe to ſee the excy. 
tion, rode in triumph back, waving their 
hatts, and with all expreſſions of joy, 
| thro' every Town they went crying, 
Hs bead is off, bis head is off! and i 
many places committing inſolencies upon 
and breaking the windows of thok 
perſons, who would not ſolemnize this 

Feſtival with a bonfire. So 1gnorant and 

'brutilh is a nmitnmnde; EY 
And now, tho other matters ſhould 

more naturally ſucceed, yet becauſe wee 

may couple theſe two great men toge- 

ther, whoſe fates were alike, (and yet 

the laſt had the fowler play; for the one 

dyed by an Act of Parliament, which in 
tempeſtuous times had bin precedented 

but the other by an Ordinance of tit 

two Houſes of Parliament, which in the 

worſt of times was never found out) 

wee will now ſett down what be 

fell that reverend Prelate, Archbiſho 
FT 3 OY 
Archbitop | is character hath bin given already 
rachmem. and without all doubt, his deſigne W 
no more, than to preſerve the Chur 

. 0 upe 


16 


and a worthy Member of the Houſe of Com 


dalouſly ( in that age, tho it would not 


much of his eſtate in publick building 
and works, to my knowledge was faine 
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an accuſation, that he had called unto the 
High- Commiſſion Court an honourable 


mons, Sir Robert Howard, ſon to the Ear 
of Suffolk, for having notoriouſly and ſcan. 


ſeem ſo in ours) lived in a ſtate of adul. 
tery and incontinence with the Lady 
Purbeck, wife to the brother of the late 
Duke of Buckingham; and for this ſmal 
{ſin Sir Robert was fined five hundred 
pounds: which fine this good Prelate 
by the exact juſtice of the Houſe of 
Commons was ſentenced {ingly to repay; 
and to ſave the diſtreſs upon his goods, 
this good man, who before had ſpent 


to borrow mony to make this pay: 


ment. Wo U 
After this for ſome years he lay quiet, Wl * 
if a man under ſuch an impriſonment, adi 
in ſuch company, and under ſuch guard * 
with ſuch reflexions, as he muſt needs 
have, could lye quiet: for I remember, 
I my ſelf waited on him in the Tower 
in order to the payment of this fine: 
and I found him reading Galen de | 
partium, and in a very calme temper, and ' 
rejoycing, that ſo learned a man, whd 


was ſo addicted to aſſign all unto _ 
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could, by the admirable ſtructure of a 
man, be ſo much convinced of the God 
of nature; and telling him, how glad 
was, that in ſuch a ſtorm he could be 
awake, and have his thoughts ſo paci- 
fick, he replyed to me, "Twas à natural 
fe of dependence upon Providence; but, 
lays he, that which exerciſes my pa- 
tience moſt , is, that theſe men force me 
to be preſent, and joyn with them in their 
Church-Service, where they dayly main 
the Liturgy, as they pleaſe, and where they 
pray and preach not against me onely, but 
againit the truth and majeſty of God: but 
hope, ſayes he, God will ſeaſon me for 
theſe and all other tryalls. And in this ſtate 
he lyes for three or four years, when 
things not going very proſperouſly with 
the King, and the Scots lying very heavy 
upon him, and the whole Party appre- 
bending, as long as he lived, they ſhould. 
make leſs impreſſion on the King towards 
their intended changes in the Church: Le 
In the year 1644, they fell upon a charged up- 
formall charge of him upon his firſt a in. 
impeachment. And to ſay little of the Peachment 
particulars, becauſe they were ſo frivo- 
lous, after an eager proſecution of him 
by Mr. Prynne, (an; hot-brain'd and 
halfe-learned -ſchiſmaticall Lawyer) all 
the charge of his impeachment fell. ſo 
M4 ſhort, 
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The pro- 


cieedings 
againſt him 
by an Ordi- 


nance of 


Parliament. 
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ſhort, (tho' Mr. Prynne with others, under 
pretenſe, of ſeeking for intelligence from 


Oxford, being ſent unto him, by the 


Houſes, ſearcht his pockets,and took away 


from him even his notes, which he had 


ſet down in order to his defence againſt 
their charge; ſo as they were prepoſſe 
of what he meant to defend himſelfe by) 
that they were forced to quitt that way, 
and to proceed againſt him by a bare ordi- 
nance of the two Houſes of Parliament, 
which was an unheard-of and  never- 
precedented thing. CU ATA 
What this word Ordinance ſignified 
was grown fo unintelligible, that I could 
never meet with any, who cleerly could 


expound it either by good books or 


authority : but this on all hands was 


agreed on, that an Ordinance was never 
of univerſall force, but where the King 


concurrd in it; and then it was eſteem d, 
as a law is now; and when it paſſed 


from the two Houſes ſingly, it was onely 
in Parliament-time, and had no force 


longer, and never had force or general 
influence upon the people, nor further 


extent, than to the two Houſes. S0 that 
it was as much impudence; and impolt- 


tion upon mens underſtandings, to have 


it extended unto any private man's eftate, | 
as it was injuſtice and cruelty to make it 


each 


! 
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each unto the decapitation of this reve- 


rend and gray Head. And thus wee may 
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ce, how this body of men, who cry out 


againſt arbitrary government in a Prince, 
can, even to blood, remorſleſly execute 
it by themſelves. And at the paſſing of this 


Ordinance there were preſent onely ſea- 


ven Lords: the Lord Bruce was ſaid to 


be of it, but was not ſo: whoſe chara- 


(er I here take occaſion to give. 

He was a Gentleman of very good 
underſtanding, and of ( as I believed ) 
2 pious, but timorous and cautious, mind. 


The chara- 
Qer of the 
Lord Bruck. 


having the honor of his neighbour- 


| hoodand friendſhip in the Country,when 


he interrogated me upon ſeverall things, 


which paſſed at Oxford, I took the 


liberty to ask him, whether he would 
fell, as he bought; or give me as free 


leave to judge of their proceedings, as 1 
found he had curioſity to ſatisſie himſelfe 
of the true reaſon of ours? I remem- 


ber, he frankly told me, (and this was 
a good time before the King's death) that 


with his preſence, and ſometimes with 


his vote, he had been too much aſſiſtant 
unto their councills, who had bin too 


traiterous unto their Prince; and there- 


fore, ſays he, treat with me, not as 


a man juſtifying his actions, Which I 


alwayes made as innocent, as I could, by 


4 
v3 
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being often abſent ; (and yet am too 

guilty of diſloyalty) or as uſefull, as | 

could unto the King, when preſent, whoſe 

pardon I ſtand ſo much in need of 

I remember, I replyed, My Lord, if theſe 

be your thoughts concerning his Majeſtic 

and his cauſe, to whom I know you and 

your Family owe much, what peace have 

you within your ſelf for that extraor- 

dinary ſentence, where your name is 

found among ſo few Lords againſt that 

unfortunate Prelate, Archbiſhop Laud? 

He bad me believe him in nothing he 

ſhould ever averr to me, if 1t were not 

true, that he was not preſent, nor con- 

curr'd in that vote. Aad truly the great , 

juſtice he uſed in concealing, and paying 

_ untoa Miniſter of State (then baniſhed | 

for his good ſervice and loyalty to the 

Secretary King) Mr. Secretary Nicolas, a Gentle- 

Nias. man of good naturall and acquir'd parts, 

and of an unſhaken loyalty, eminent 

_ probity, perfected by a long experience 

in affairs, and of an indefatigable indu- 

ſtry, an annuity of 400 l. per ann. with a 

conſiderable arrear, even to his own dan- 

ger, when he might eafily have gott it 

or himſelfe : and the bounty he ſhewed 

unto others of great quality, as well as 

| - ___ to the leſſer of his Majeſtie's Adherents, | 

and the ſteddy piety I obſerved — 5 
2 whole 


, 
4 Jy 1 
' 
XY 


| righteous blood. 


haunted by two ill ſpirits, Hugh Peters 
_ thither; who even upon the ſcaffold 


of mankind ) were diſturbing him by 


gravity, and piety, he appear'd to make 


the like for a Friend. His ſpeech is very 
well worthy the reading, and his moſt 
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whole courſe of life, make me ( with- 
out the leaſt obligation, beſides the honor 
of his converſation) inſert this paſſage, 
as being yet ſo much a ſervant to his 
Family, ( tlio fince his death J have little 
frequented it) that I heartily rejoyce, he 
was thus farr innocent of this Prelate's 


When ſentence was given upon him, arcbite 
this good Archbiſhop, who was naturally bade 
feartull of a violent death, was ſo al- 
ſiſted by God's grace, that he was mo- 
deſtly forward to undergo it; and upon 
the day of his execution he undauntedly 
marched to the ſcaffold , tho he was 


and Sir John Clotworthy , all his way 


(like inſtruments of the great adverſary 


inhumane interrogatories, when he had 
molt need to have had his thoughts in 
beſt repoſe. But forgiving them and all 
the world beſides, with great ſteddines, 


his own Funerall Sermon with leſs paſ- 
lion , than he had in former times made 


Chriſtian deportment,in laying down his 
lite, is moſt worthy the n 
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And fo we ſhall leave him, now removed 


from London, (where he was firſt buried) 


interred with his faithfull and great 


Friend, Archbiſhop Juxon, in St. John's 
Colledge in Oxford : to which they were 


both very great Benefactors. 


And now, tho' we have a temptation 
to ſett down the diſmall end of the great 
Maſter of Strafford and Laud, King 


CHARLES I. becauſe wee might 


obſerve, how like their fates were, tho 
various their judicatures ;; Strafford having 


ſuffered by an Act of Parliament, Laud 


Tube policies 
of the Long 
Tarliamem. 


by an Ordinance , and this great and 
good King by a Vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, which erected a fictitious High- 
Court of Juſtice : and to ſhew, how the 


religion and laws of this land were buried 
with this good Prince; (who himſelfe 


remaines rather interr d, than buried) yet 
wee will now return to the unparalleld 
and rebellious proceedings of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, and of their dear 
Brethren, the Scotts, in the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred forty and one. 
Having begun with theſe two great 
men, they uſe all the means poſſibly they 
could to intimidate all thoſe, that were 


not like to concurr with their de- 


ſigns: they diſſeminate diſcourſes, how 


Popiſhly- affected our Biſhops were; how 
„ bi vitiated 


vitiated our Univerſities; they give the 
worſt characters they can of the Judges ; 
diſcountenance all the grave Citizens, 
whom they knew good Subjects unto the 
King, and good Sons of the Church. 


They raiſe new dreadfull appellations - 


of Malignants and Incendiaries z the 


well-affeed Country-Gentlemen they 


zwe, as ſubject to be queſtioned for 
ſomewhat by them done, either as 
Sheriffs in time of Ship-mony , or as 


Deputy-Lieutenants, whom for ſome 
pretended irregular action or other they 


were like to queſtion. They ſeek all 


artifices, by injecting jealouſies and fears, 
and by ſhewing them a proſpect of pre- 
ferment, at leaſt of the reputation of 
being great Patriots of their Country. 
And to draw over unto their Faction the 


 principall Members of the then preſent 


Parliament, they ſtigmatize all the De- 


pendents in Court. And becauſe there 


were divers Members of the Houſe, who 


had had their names in illegall Patents, 
(an exception never in any age taken 
before, to diſable a man from ſitting in 


Parliament) they diſcard them out of 
the Houſe, tho legally choſen unto that 


ſervice, and new Writs are ſent to 
chooſe others into their 1 — They 

are dayly attended by the factious ner 
| WARONt 
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whom they freely admitt into their 
Juncto- Councils; tho at the fame time 
they are deſigning to caſt out the Biſhops 
out of the Lords Houſe, and any of the 
Clergy from ſecular affairs; becauſe that 
ptofeſſion required the whole man: but 
they could not part with theſe ſons of 
Levi, becauſe Dathan and Corah are 
proper inſtruments to ſeduce the multi- 
tude, whom ere long they were to make 
ſuch vile and ſeditious uſe of. And 
having thus traduced the Government, 
they undermined it; knowing, 1t would 
be in their power to blow it up, when- 
ever they would give fire to theſe traines 
of powder. Thus popular changes are 
not like ſtormes, which ſhake great oakes, 
and often rend from the body of the tree 
great arms of it: but like earthquakes, | 
which make a generall concuſſion , and 
tear up the very root of the tree, toge- 
ther with the very bowells of the earth. 
Ticy vie Having thus dealt with perſons, they 
voce. Proceed to things: and every decency in 
: the Church 1s fet forth as a ſuperſtition, 
and every rule of order in the exerciſe of 
the outward worſhip of God is branded, as 
an oppreſſion brought upon Chriſtian 
liberty. In the State the very ancient 
_- Courts of Juſtice are repreſented, as the | 
chaines of the ſubjects tlavery. _ 
kart 
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ctarr- Chamber, which at its firſt inſti- 4. Stun- 

tution was a defence of the Royall Pre- Chanber. 

rogative, and a bulwark for the liberty 

of the ſubject againſt the great mens 

oppreſſions, and againſt ſuch perjuries 

and frauds , as the ordinary Courts of | 

Juſtice could not meet with, muſt now — 

not be reformed, but vacated and pulled 1 

down: the want whereof made Judge 

Hales ſay openly at an Aſſize at Cam- 

bridge, (as a Gentleman of great quality, 

who was then on the Bench, aſſured me) 

that he believed ſince the putting down 

of that Court, there had bin in few 

years more perjuries and frauds unpu- 

niſned, than there had bin in an hun- 

dred years before. The High-Commiſſion agb com- 

Court, which was erected 19. Eliſab. as Hon. 

a preſervative againſt Popery, and a 

bridle unto Presbytery and Schiſm, muſt 

undergo the ſame fate; tho it was the 

terror of ſuch ſcandalous ſinners, as then 

ſneakingly ( but ſince barefacedly) have 

committed inceſt, adultery, fornication, 

and blaſphemy. Nay the Act for put- 

ting of it down muſt be ſo drawn, (and 

then what was the Deſigners malice, 

muſt be aſſigned to the providence of the 

Almighty ) that it was pretended, it 

extinguiſnt the power of Excommunica- | 

tion; which was one of the great 
branches 


. 
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branches of the Chriſtian Religion, in: 
ſtituted by Chriſt himſelfe, and exerciſe 

by his Apoſtles. The two Preſidents 

the Cours Courts, that of Wales, and that of the 
2 North, one was cleerly to be put down, 
North. and the other to be made uſeles by in- 
 $tannaries, larging appeals. The Court of Stannariez 
which was ſo ancient a right of the 
Dukes of Cornwall, now one of the 

regalia of the Crown, and the ſtanding 

policy of governing the Miners, who 
wrought that conſiderable ſtaple com- 
modity of tin, was now queſtioned 8nd | 
maimed ; and the poor toyling tinner 
expoſed to the merciles uſurer. And tho 

the King quitted much of his Prerogative 

Foreſts, in his Forreſt-lawsz yet all they asked 
| muſt be granted , or no content giver: 
Ecdefatti» and the Eccleſiaſtical Courts were towzed 
=" = and ſhaped, as they pleaſed : and the 
zarle-ar- - Earle-Marſhall's Court was made ſo in- 
und hereby, lignlificant, as if there needed no diſtin 
ction of Nobility and Gentry. 


— i Thus the ſuppreſſion of Regall jurt- 


ind aig diction was uſed, as a means to draw oft 
Jon of be the reverence due to the Crown and 


Crowne, 


publick authority, and to lodge it all in 
the popular greatnes of a Houſe of 
Commons. And indeed they overthrow 
all Eccleſiaſticall and Civil eſtabliſhments, 


before they had concerted, how to frame | 
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any new: or, as Mr. Crpmwel ( who 
from a very mean figure of a man in the 


beginning of this Parliament, roſe to 
that prodigious greatnes before the end) 
ſaid to Sir Thomas Chichely and my 
ſelfe once in the Houſe in the matters 
concerning Religion: I car tell you, Sirs, 
Whit I would not have; tho I cannot, 
what I would. Thus firſt overturning all 
ancient and eſtabliſnt Government, they 
project to erect ſuch-a Babel for their 
own ſecurities, as they had not yet fo 
much as deſigned, +. 

But to ſecure themſelves, they make The Tres. 
great complaints of the diſcontinuance of =” 
Parliaments, and fo bring in a Bill to be 
aſſured of one once in three years: for 
if the King failed to make this ſum- 
mons, then it ſhould be an incumbent 
duty in the Lord Chancellor or Keeper 
ct the great Seal: if he failed, then any 
twelve Peers might ſummon a Parlia- 
ment: if the Peers neglected this, then 
the Sheriffs and other Magiſtrates might 
do it: if they neglected it, the Free- 
holders had a right of chooſing Mem- 
bers, and thoſe Members upon penalty 
„ NT. OT BS: gs 

Herein the King gratified them, tour Sub: 
(whereby they ſeem to have arrived at 43,7 
! co-ordiriation ) and they gave four 

N entire 
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The Engliſh 
Officers de- 
ſigne to pe- 
tition the 
Parliament. 
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entire Subſidies for the reliefe of hi 
Majeſtie's Army in the Northern parts of 
the Kingdom, which was a cloudy er. 
preſſion to take oft the diſhonor of pay. 
ing the Scotch Army; but they gave 
nothing to his own coffers. 


The Parliament is obſerved to be more lf 


torward to pay the Scotch,than the Eng- 
liſh Army. But whether the ill uſage 


the King ſuffered , or the ſenſe of the 


Parliament's partiality towards the Scotch 
Army; (for they had a mind, becauſe 
the mony and loans upon it came not in 
all at once, to have preferred the pay: 
ment of the Scotch before the Engliſh; 
tho'the mony to them muſt have gone 
thro' or by the Engliſh quarters ) or 
whether the Officers of the Engliſh Army 


were conſcious they had hitherto nei- 


ther conſidered their own, their Princes, 
or their Country's honor, in the oppo- 
ſition they had given to the Scots upon 
their firſt march: which certainly aroſ: 
from the Earle of Northumberland; 
either caſuall ſicknes or reſolved de- 


ſerting his command in ſuch a point of 


time, as gave Strafford no leaſure to cal 


"things into a new mold ; or whether 
remorſe ſtruck them, upon reflexion 
on the King's neceſſitated condition, 
to grant the two Houſes whatever the) 
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N ben or whether the young tam- 
W ocring Favourites on the Queen's fide, 
me two Henry's, Percy and Jermin, were 
W trapann'd into the deſigne by the old 
ſubtie foxes of the Court, (for they upon 
che diſcovery were fain to fly,) who 
ere moſt probably influenced by the 


o. WE icading men in Parliament; whether 
90 theſe or any of theſe motives were the 
6 cauſe of it, I know not: but at this 
ch time Wilmot, Goring, Oneale, and Aſh- 
e burnbam, and the reſt of the Officers 
n unadviſedly entertain a diſcourſe to en- 
y- Wh cage the Engliſn Army in a petition ; 
bz; che effect whereof was, that his Majeſtic 
ne might be free in his debates : and not 
or WY neceftitated to his conceſſions: and ſurely 
mit muſt be unadviſedly, when the Scots 
ei- bad an Army to march in their rear; 
es, and that they muſt march towards ſuch 
po a city, as London: and to the diſpleaſure | 
0n Wi of the thus prevailing two Houſes, fitting 
ol: chere. But Goring is ſaid to have 
d's Wi betrayed them all, as he did; but he 
de: wore to me, (which was no great aſſu- 
of Race) that he never revealed it, till he 
calt certainly knew, that the chiefe Members of 
ther 0 Houſes were before acquainted with 
100 But another of the Gang aſſured 
100, . that it was he, that gave opportuni- 
be) e to the filly and faithles Earle of 
de⸗ N 2 New- 
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new Stateſmen were well acquainted with 
the Hiſtory of D/Avila) that plotts were WR 
frequently made, at leait encouraged, by 


made: and ſo I quitt this affair. 


Proteſtation 
of the Come 
mons and 
Lords. 


fully they might, the Proteſtant Religion 


Royall Perſon , the priviledges of Par- 
lament, and the lawfull rights and liber- 


them, it is made a branch, that they 


ſhould do in the lawfull purſuance of 
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Newport once to ſet thoſe of this Com- 
pany, who met together on this ſubjed 
and which ſoon expounded all the freſt: 
which led me in my own judgment 
and I go no further, to beleive, (for our 


thoſe, againft whom they ſeemed to be a 


But however it came about, the two Wl 
Houſes make high uſe of this defigne; i 
for the Houſe of Commons preſently 
enter into a Proteſtation, which they 
firſt take tizemſelves, and then the Lords 
take it: whereby they oblige themſelves WR" 
to maintaine and defend with their 
lives, power, and eſtate, as far as lav. 


againſt Popery or Innovation, the King' 
berties of the ſubject: and becauſe they 


ordered this to be taken by all other 
men thro' the land, as a ſecurity to 


will defend every perſon, that ſhould 
take this Proteſtation in whatſoever he 


the ſame; and every one was to endez- 
your to preſerve the union and peace 
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Wtwixe the King's Majeſtie's kingdoms, 
And thus Proteſtations and Covenants 

Wc introduced in England, as well as 
W<cotland, that the ſubject might not have 

Woo great veneration for che oath of 

1 Allegiance; but think themſelves tyed 

A much to the two Houſes, as to the 

And as if this were not ſufficient bo. Tha Be 
cure them, they have one new demand this Fals 
more, (which like Abiſhai's petition to ot bn 
David concerning Saul, asks leave but gun con 
to give the KI NG one wound © 
Wnorc, becauſe it ſhould be ſuch a 

one, that there ſhould be no need to 


[mite him a ſecond time) and that was, 


bat there might be a Bill pafſed for the 
95 continuance of this Parliament, not to >” 


be prorogued nor adjourned, but by Act 
i Parliament: (and hereby they gain a 
emporary ſhare in the ſoveraignty, as 
hey had before a laſting co-ordination) 
for without this they alledged, that 
ey ſhould not be able to ſecure the 
ony they had borrowed for the Army, 
or redreſs grievances; and with this 
ill - paſſed that other Bill which 


: DOOR the Earle of Strafford to the 
OC 


King came 


N 3 by 


[t is impoſſible to think, how ſo intel- b te | 
gent a perſon, as this King was, ſhould a this 


Pl 
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ſeen, as to think, he ſhould avoid dan- 


imaginable. But we may give the for- 


and dead, he was cver moſt dear. to hi 


And indeed that body of men, (wid 


7 
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by any perſwaſions, which certainly 
were great on the Queen's (ide, or tres. 
chery, which certainly was great on the 
fide of many of his great Courtiers, be 
induced thus to diveſt himſelfe of al 
majeſtie and power; or to be fo ove: 


ger, by running into the greateſt hazard 


mer reaſon for it, that wiſdom often 
quitts a man, when misfortune hath le 
him into extremities. But notwithſtand: 
ing all theſe great failures and after- 
misfortunes, I think, before wee flul 
end theſe Memoires or Reflexions on 
theſe times, wee ſhall hew, his goodns 
and lincerity were fo well known unto! 
bis ſubjects, and his reputation ſo gret 
among them, that it raiſed ſuch a zeal in 
them, both in his life to defend him to 
the utmoſt, and after his death to reſtore 
his Son, that it may be traly ſaid, living 


— OQ: To. 
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uber ig 8 
This Houfe of Commons having thus 
fixt deeply their root, it is no marvel, 
they raiſe their top to that heighth, that 
ere long it ſhadowed the Lords Houle; 
and by dripping upon them in ſome few 
years cauſed them to be voted uſclely 


a ² . a”... at's aw: old ern. SY 
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reſem- 
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teſemble a King, if not in unity, yet in 
paucity, which at firſt they did) forget- 
ting their own naturall ſtation, when they 
withdraw themſe]ves from the Cloth of 
State and dependence on the Throne, 
where they are placed to ſupport it, and 
upon emergent occaſions to skreen the 
Commons from any ſcorching greatnes 
of it, if they forget their duty to their 
Prince, and become popular themſelves, it 
will not be long, before they be them- 
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ſelves ſubjected to the Commonalty : for 


it is not title, but uſefull power, that 


draws unto itſelfe the reverence of 


greatnes. 5 e 

And no the Houſe of Commons, who 
were called onely to conſent, become the 
ſole Councellors of the land. Such doctrines 
therefore muſt be now planted, as make 
1 ſubverſion of the old frame of Go- 
vernment; for the King muſt be no 
longer Head of the Three Eſtates, Lords 


Spiritual, Temporall, and Commons, or 


The Ring, by 
the neceſſary 
conſtitution 

of the go- 
vernment,the 
Head of the 
three E- | 
ſtares, 


Clergy, Nobility, and Commonalty ; 


whole diſtinct office is to temper one 


another, and to beget a right underſtand- 


ing betwixt Head and Body, King and 
Subject in generall: but the King muſt 


be one of the States, and the Government 
march under the banners of King, Lords, 
and Commons; which in one ſenſe is 


N 4 true, 
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thoſe, who repreſent the whole body of 
| ſubjects. For both Lords and Common 
have, or at leaſt ought to have, ng 


well even for themſelves, atleaſt for their 


Government, that even the Houle of 


by themſelves, or their Procurators, leal 
the Acts of Parliament might be Judged: 


The Biſhops 
removed 
from their 
ſeats in Par- 
"If 
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true, if the King be reckoned as Head 
his Three Eſtates; and in another; 
falſe, if he be made one of them. And 
thus the Clergy muſt firſt looſe thei 
dignities or baronies, that they migh 
afterwards looſe their lands: and thy 
mult looſe their ſpecies or order of men: 
and tho' they be God's immediate ſer. 
vants, yet they muſt be as the off-{couring 
of the people, as not worthy to haue 
any. perſons repreſeat them among| 


greater title, than ſubjects; and it is 


poſterity, that they have no greater pre 
tenſe to the ſoveraignity. For many heads 
are as unnaturall to a politick, as to 
a naturall body. Thus this pretenſe wa 
ſo farr from the old conſtitution of the 


Commons themſelves heretofore have 
prayed, that the Clergy might be preſent 


nn 

And now the Biſhops ſeat in Parliament, 
which was as ancient, as Parliament 
themſelves, (and wee may ſay ancienter, 
for no Saxon Gemotes or Councills ever 


8 


met without them) muſt be taken away; 
and yet Records ſnew, ſome of them 
had bin thro all ages, as good inſtru- 
ments for the ſubject's liberty, and pro- 
curing even Magna Charta, as any of the 
Commons or ſecular Lords; the true 
rcaſon whereof now was, becauſe they 


onjuncture to innovate in Church or 
tate, A Bill therefore is brought into 
he Houſe for removing the Biſhops 
from their ſeats in Parliament; and tho 
tas rejected by the Lords, and fo con- 
equently could not be reaſſumed in the 
ame Seſſion; yet theſe Gentlemen, who 
0 much cry up the formes and uſage of 
arliament, are no way reſtrained by 


but revive the ſame Bill, and paſſe it in 
he ſame Seſſion. But all this muſt be 
eters of the ſubjects liberty. And it is not 
ong, before it be attempted to overthrow 
planted by the Apoſtles, and unqueſtiona- 


\poſtles time unto this day. g 
New Petitions muſt come from the 
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were a body of men, who were not to 
be practiſed upon tumultuouſly in this 


hem, when they curb their own deſires, 


nterpreted well in their behalfs, becauſe 
hey are Zealots , and all other men De- 
yen their Order it ſelfe, which was 
ly had continued in the Church from the 


Petitions and 


ty unto that end with ſo great tumults, ga 
Rory. 
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true, if the King be reckoned as Head of 
his Three Eſtates; and in another js 
falſe, if he be made one of them. And 

thus the Clergy muſt firſt looſe their 
dignities or baronies, that they might 
afterwards looſe their lands: and they 
mult looſe their ſpecies or order of men: 
and tho' they be God's immediate ſer. 
vants, yet they muſt be as the off. ſcouring 
of the people, as not worthy to have 
any perſons repreſent them amongſt 
thoſe, who repreſent the whole body of 
ſubjects. For both Lords and Commons 
have, or at leaſt ought to have, no 
greater title, than ſubjects; and it is 
well even for themſelvcs, at leaſt for their 
poſterity, that they have no greater pre- 
tenſe to the ſoveraignity. For many heads 
are as unnaturall to a politick, as to 
a naturall body. Thus this pretenſe was | 
fo farr from the old conſtitution of the 
Government, that even the Houſe of 
Commons themſelves heretofore have | 
prayed, that the Clergy might be preſent | 
by themſelves, or their Procurators, leaſt 
the Acts of Parliament might be judged | 
deficient. 961 


The ito And now the Biſhops ſeat in Parliament, | 
Lem der Which was as ancient, as Parliaments | 
| ines © themſelves, (and wee may ſay ancienter, | 

for no Saxon Gemotes or Councills ever Þ 
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met without them) muſt be taken away; 
and yet Records ſhew, ſome of them 


had bin thro all ages, as good inſtru- 
ments for the ſubject's liberty, and pro- 


it curing even Magna Charta, as any of the 
y Commons or ſecular Lords; the true 
: rcaſon whereof now was, becauſe they 


were a body of men, who were not to 


T- 

e practiſed upon tumultuouſly in this 
"6 conjuncture to 1nnovate in Church or 
tate. A Bill therefore is brought into 
of e Houſe for removing the Biſhops 


from their ſeats in Parliament; and tho 
it was rejected by the Lords, and fo con- 
{quently could not be reaſſumed in the 
{ame Seſſion; yet theſe Gentlemen, who 
ſo much cry up the formes and uſage of 
Parliament, are no way reſtrained by 
them, when they curb their own deſires, 
but revive the ſame Bill, and paſſe it in 
the fame Seſſion. But all this muſt be 
interpreted well in their behalfs, becauſe 


ve they are Zealots, and all other men De- 

-nt ſerters of the ſubjects liberty. And it is not 

alt long, before it be attempted to overthrow 

et een their Order it ſelfe, which was 

WJ planted by the Apoſtles, and unqueſtiona- 

nt, ¶ bly had continued in the Church from the 

nts Wl poſtles time unto this dax. 4p 
er, New Petitions muſt come from the Petitions and 
e 


xho 


City unto that end with ſo great tumults, againſt he 
RAY y. 
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| crying, No Biſhop, no Biſhop: that as I had 
my ſelfe a ſhare in the dangerwith him ſo 
I ſaw old Sir John Strangewaies in the 
Court of Requeſts fo crowded up into 
a corner by a multitude of people, and 
ſo clamoured with this noiſe , that! 
truly thought him in danger: and yet 
when wee both complained of it in the 
Houſe, tho' averred by ſeverall other 
Members, and ſet forth as an awing of 
Parliament, inconſiderate zeale was their 
excuſe, and no remedy was applyed: 
N and thus they legitimated all lewd at. 
tempts and tumults. But this may be 
truly and juſtly ſaid for this ſacred Order, 
that ſince the unwarranted and aſpiring 
greatnes of the Papacy, it bath neither 
pleaſed Pope nor Presbyter : for theft 
ati endeavoured to derive it but from 
an Eccleſiaſticall authority, that he might 
| ſet up his owne monarchy: and the 
ſecond,(which is of no longer date than 
Calvin's time) to introduce his parity has 
had the fame deſigne. Nor was it fate 
for the Houſe of Lords to deny the Com- 
mons any thing: ſince new doctrines 
were broacht, (when the major part of 
that Houſe could not be prevayled on to 
concurre in ſome of their deſignes) and 
diſtinctions muſt be made betwixt the 
major and melior part of the Houſe; . 
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15 it is become, Croſs gon loſe, and pile 
Iwinn ; for whether they were more or 
les in number, all was to be, as they 
would have it. And a motion was 
made by that leading man , Mr. Pym, 
That the major part of the Houſe of Com- 


he eſteemed , as an authentick concurrence 
of both Houſes. 5 

The juriſdiction of the Houſe of Com- 
mons muſt now be ſo extenſive, as not 


humble and patient Houſe of Lords 
meſſages muſt be ſent by the now Lord 
Hollis, then a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons , to demand the names of 
thoſe major part of the Lords, that con- 
curred not with them: and Committees, 
that in former times were named with 


have voices in the reports, that were to 


mittee: (tho then any Member of the 


A 


in the laſt hour, of the day, when the 
Pies heat 


nong and the minor of the Lords might 
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The en- 


croachments 
of the Houſe 


great gravity, and confined to ſelect 
numbers, to the end, that no man might 


be made back from the Committee, but 
thoſe, who were named of the Com- 


Houſe, tho not of the Committee, might 
attend there, and asking leave to ſpeak, 
give his reaſon, tho not his vote, for 
or againſt the buſmeſs) are now en- 
larged, that every one, that comes in, but 


25 


onely in their own Houſe , but to the f C 
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government, which is the onely 


rude are taught to caſt off all govern- 
ment, upon pretenſe they know not 


alwayes tampering with themſelves, upon 
occaſion of ſome {mall or ſuppoſed diſ- 
tempers, until they have flung them: 
ſelves into a reall diſeaſe. And thus wee 
' ſee, how wile a thing it is, for Princes to 
contain themſelves within their owne 
bounds, and ſubjects not to go beyond 
or exceed their old landmarks : for 1 


Daniels good obſervation , that is 4 
mixt Government, when one ſide lays 
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heat of the ſervice was over, received 
his peny, and his vote was as fignifican, 
as any ones, who had ſteddily attended 
the ſervice. This facilitated defines ver 
much: for ſome might vote in ons 
afternoon at many Committees, when 
others neceſſarily muſt be fixed at one. 


But when Princes grow weake, ſubjech 
will grow inſolent, and whilſt juriſdi. 
cions claſh, the unity of the part of 

| and of 
peace, becomes diſſolved: and the multi. 


whom to obey. For it fares with poli- 
tick bodies, as it doth with ſome hypo- 
chondriack and melancholy ones, who arc 


cannot too often repeat the Hiſtorian 


hold on opportunities to violate the right of 
the other , as it is never. juſt, ſo it is ever 
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Wfortunate unto the State. But I who 
end not to write Annalls, will not 
follow men ſtep by ſtep in their perni- 
ious deſigns of ſubverting the Regall 
overament : or {hew, how they made 
ne thing a ſcale to aſcend unto another; 
ot I will here {et down the nineteen 
Propoſitions they ſent unto the King at 
'ork, having curſorily and lightly ſet 
own thoſe ſmaller uſurpations, which 
ved in them that appetite to theſe 


" Weccater ; which indeed amount unto 
o ie modeſt deſire of transferring the 
of Whcrcraignity of the Crown to the 


uriſdiction of the two Houſes: and it is 
onviction enough, that what they 
ow ask, from the beginning they 
red. EE GE neo oat 
The particulars of which demands 
rere, as follows: "HIS 


i. 1. That all the King's Privy-Council, Ninetel 
m. WW... Officers, and Miner, of State, may doc by the 
766 Rebell-Weſt- 


e put ont, excepting ſuch, as the Parlia minder Par. 


t ent ſhall approve, and to a[ſren them an —_— * 
ng th, 85 5 5 9 7 
nd Il. That all affairs of State be managed 

rl by the Parliament, except ſuch matters, as are 

lan inferred by them to the Privy-Conncil, and 
be concluded by the major part of them 


nder their bands : the full number not to 
e exceed 
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heat of the ſervice was over, received 
His peny, and his vote was as ſignificant, 
as any ones, who had ſteddily attended 
. the ſervice. This facilitated deſignes very 
much: for (6me might vote in one 
afternoon at many Committees, when 
others neceſſarily muſt be fixed at one. 


But when Princes grow weake, ſubjects | 
will grow inſolent, and whilſt juriſdi- 
ctions claſh, the unity of the parts of 
government, which is the onely band of 
peace, becomes diſſolved: and the multi- 
tude are taught to caſt off all govern- 
ment, upon pretenſe they know not 
whom to obey. For it fares with poli- 
tick bodies, as it doth with ſome hypo- 
chondriack and melancholy ones, who are 
al wayes tampering with themſelves, upon 
occaſion of ſome ſmall or ſuppoſed diſ- 
tempers, until they have flung them: 
ſelves into a reall diſeaſe. And thus wee 
' ſee, how wiſe a thing it is, for Princes to 
contain themſelves within their owne 
bounds, and ſubjects not to go beyond 
or exceed their old landmarks : for 1 
cannot too often repeat the Hiſtorian - 
Daniel's good obſervation , that ww 4 
nixt Government, when one ſide layes } 
Hold on opportunities to violate the right o 
the other, as it is never jut, ſo it is ever |} 
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unfortunate unto the State. But I who 
in:cnd not to write Annalls, will not 
follow men ſtep by ſtep in their perni- 


Goverament : or ſhew, how they made 
one thing a ſcale toaſcend unto another; 
but 1 will here ſet down the nineteen 
Propoſitions they ſent unto the King at 
York, having curſorily and lightly ſet 
down thoſe ſmaller uſurpations, which 
bred in them that appetite to theſe 
greater; Which indeed amount unto 
the modeſt deſire of transferring the 


juriſdiction of the two Houſes: and it is 


now ask, from the beginning they 
Nel. 1 J 


were, as follows: 


4a — CD 4 


I. That all the Kin 77 Privy- Council, 
great Officers, and Miner; of State, may 
le put out, excepting ſuch, as the Parlia- 
= ſhall approve, and to aſſign them an 
Who ß... ̃ĩͤ en 

Il. That all affairs of State be managed 


by the Parliament, except ſuch matters, as are 


cious deſigns of ſubverting the Regall 
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ſoveraignity of the Crown to the 


conviction enough , that what they 


The particulars of which demands | 


Nineteen 
Propoſitions, 
ſent by the 
Rebell-Weſt- 
minſter Par- 
n to 
King ae 
* | 


transferred by them to the Privy-Conncil ; and 
lo le concluded by the major part of them 
under their bands : the full number not to 

5 is. exceed 
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Kingdom ſhall be choſen with the approba- 
cation of the King's Children be directed 


concluded by Parliament, cc. 


as the Parliament ſhall adviſe. © 


Ordinances therein. + 


take the oath for maintenance of the Petition 
of Right, and other Statutes, which ſpall ® 
be made this Parliament : (ſo to ſwear in 
Preſent unto things in future.) I 
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exceed froe and twenty, nor under fifteen 
and if any place full voyd in the interval 
of Parliament, then the major Part of the 
Council to choofe one to be confirmed at the 
next Seſſion of Parliament. 

HI. That a# the great Officers of the 


tion of Parliament, &c. as before ſaid. 
IV. That the government and the edy- 


by Parliament, &c. ut ſupra. 
V. Their marriages to be treated and 


VI. That the laws againit Papiſts, 
Prieſts, and others be- executed without 
toleration or diſpenſation, except by Par. 


VII. No Popiſh Lord or Peer to have | 
vote in Parliament, and their children to | 
be educated in the Proteſtant faith. 
VIII. To reforme Church-government, and 


IX. To ſettle the Militia, as the Parlie 
ment hath ordered, and the King to recall } 
all' his Declarations publiſot againſt their 

X. Al Privy-Connſellors and Judges to 


1 
J 
2 
21 
<0 


4 

(> 5 * A 1 
_ 

7 

3 

„ 
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XI All Officers placed by Parliament to 
bold their places , quemdny, bene ſe gel⸗ 


ſerint. 


XII. Al Members of Parliament: Put 


avaine. 

won all p and 4 to appear or 
abide their cenſure. 

XIV. The generall pardon to paſſe with 


exceptions, as the Parliament ſhall adviſe. 
XV. Al forts and caſtles of the King- 


ſupra. 
rehel/ron. 


Her, and her Princely iſſue to thoſe digni- 


hes and dominions, which belong. unto 
lem. 


ment, _ 


full fot in Fa ament without their con- 


ſent, 8 | Megs 
| Theſe 


out, during this time, are to be nn: 


XIII. The e of Petliawent Lo paſſe A 


dom to be b of by Parliament: $0 - 
XVI. The King to. ae all. bis 


garde and forces now in being, and not to 


raiſe any other, but in fe of actual : 
XVII. The Kins ate m Arte «; fri 


alliance with all Reformed States, for their 
aj aſiſtence to recover the. rights of. his Rayall | 


XVIIL To cleare the Lord Kimbolton 
ard the froe Members by 4 of Parlia- 


XIX. No Peer heregfter, to le made, | 
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Theſe articles are thus ſoon ſet down. 
that the reſt of their traiterous proceed. 
ings may be the better underſtood. 

The King The Scots having bin for ſo many 

Scotland. months, and for ſo ill ends, with ſo much 

diſhonor kept in the bowells of this King. | 

dom, and at laſt diſmiſt with a brother]y 

kindnes of 300000 J. which they had 

ſcarſely ever ſeen before; atleaſt as being 

given or paid by England; new reaſons | 

muſt be found for another journey for 

his Majeſtie to go into Scotland. But 

before he goes, the Engliſh Lords, (to 

ſay no more of it) who ſo inopportuncly 

petitioned for a Parliament, leaſt it might 

riſe in judgment againſt them in future 

times, muſt be ſecured by Act of Parliament: 

and the Scotch Treaty, wherein were at 

leaſt forty diminiſhing laws to the Crown, 

which paſſed in the late times, muſt at 

this time be likewiſe confirmed: and 

accordingly in the month of Auguſt his 

Majeſtie went into that Kingdom, and 

made a reſidence there of about three 

months and upwards; which he onely 

ſpent in confirming all they had done, 

and in giving titles of honor unto thole, 

MarquiG Ba- that had © moſt demerited of him: 

Duke : on amongſt whom the Marquiſs Hamilton 

i . was made Duke. But even at this time 

be znr this great man, that he might ſew, 
who 


2 4 * a. 
= 4 ; : * 
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whom he had ſerved, and for whom he 

was held in jealouſy by the King, ſeems 
to give out, that his Perſon, together 
with Argile's, was in great danger, which 
the King highly reſented; but however 
retracted not the honour, he intended 


ly him; but poſſeſt him of the title wich 
dns Patent, and reproched him with 


this action, where with he ſeem d to be 
much out of countenance. oo | 
The whole fruit of that journey was Ancther Par- 


liament in 


ut None fingle obſervance of the Scots to- Scodand. 
to Wards the King; for in this Parliament 

y hey publiſh and revive a former Act, 

ht then in force; (which ſhewed, that by 


the laws of the land, the Militia there 
as lodged ſingly in the King) that Act 


at eclaring, That it was dleteſtable and 
70, N lannable treaſon, in the higbeſt degree, 
at Nat cold be, for any of the Scotch Nation, 
nd indy or ſengly, to levy armes, or any 
his 8 L/tary forces upon any pretence — 


ter, without the King's. contmiſſign, If 


tee hey had pleaſed, this Ack (which they 
ely ere ſo well knowing of) might have 

ne, ¶ pt them at firſt from their entring into 
fe, Nis land; or (they having reminded 
m: kemſelves thereof) it might at leaſt 
ton tre ſtopt them (When the fidelity of 

me e ſubjects of England from; that low- 


dition of his being not able to live 
| | 4 5H —— 


Private, tho? 
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inany ſecurity in his own Palace, but forced 
to quitt London (as one may ſay) in his 
doublet and hoſe, had made the King 
able to grapple with thoſe , who had 
traiterouſly taken up armes) from once 
again reingaging againſt him. But when 
ſubjects caſt off thoſe principles or pte- 
cepts of religion, whereby God oblige 
them to obedience unto their Prince, ng 
municipall laws are of force to retain 
them in duty. Nor are theſe worſe 
Rebells, than thoſe, who entitle them 
ſelves unto the greateſt ſaintſhip. But 
wee will leave theſe Scots for a time, 
lurking in their den for a new prey. 
 BixMajefies Some little time before (for Princes 


ber phy Muſt have Counſellors ) a new Trium. 
Farah o virat was raiſed; (and the number three 
called, beſt reſembles or makes a fictitious one 
bor unity, which two will not do; for in 
ſuch cales there muſt be an odd number; 
and then three is the leaſt, that can be 
found.) For the King had drawn ovet 
unto his Party three eminent Perſons ol 
the Houſe of Conmons, who had ſcemed 
very lukewarme in his intereſt : viz. the 
Lord Viſcount Faulkland, Sir John Cul 
peper, and Sir Edward Hyde. Theſe fol 
dome time lay hid, and were not di 
ſcerned and their advices and pens wer 
moſt uſed upon emergent and — X 


* 
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diſputes betwixe the King and the two 
Houſes: and they molt commonly 
famed ſuch anſwers, as were fit for the 
ling to give in that conjuncture; for 
they well knew the temper of the Houſe 
of Commons, and were ſuppoſed to know 
that of the Nation. = 
Every one of theſe Perſons had ſome rera rau 
eminency, diſtin& from the other: for 
the Lord Faulkland had prodigious na- 
wurall parts, a memory, and a phanſy, 
which retained all it read or heard : and 
then as rhetorically ſet it forth: and his 
notions were uſefull, and not common: 
he loved his book, and ſo was a great 
Maſter of books: but in temper ſome- 
what hypochondriack ; and therefore 
men of buſines often found that in him, 
which they praCtiſed not themſelves, nor 
perchance would not, if they could have 
imitated him. That which crowned all 
was, that he was a Perſon of great pro- 
bity and ſincerity. „ 
vir John Culpeper was a man of as s. johaGk 
eat a memory, as the other, and tho *r 
ot of an equal learning, yet the warmth 
of his phanſy gave him a very ready 
tocution, He excelled in making inqui- 
ſtion after, and diſquiſition into any. 
yer ar, and whatever could almoſt be ſaid 
an e or con, fell within his proſpect. 80 
dig . Ty - & 
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the matter in queſtion: for his apprehen- 


and agreeable converſation, of an extra- 


a great confidence: which made him 
ſoon at home at a Court. His naturall 
parts were very forward and ſound; his 
learning was very good and competent; 
and he had a felicity both of tongue and 
pen; which made him willingly heark- 
_ ened unto, and much approved; and 


Law, this made his diſcourſe and 
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as I have often heard him enumerate the 
ſeverall opinions of at leaſt halfe a ſcore 
perſons one after another, and diſtincth 
and methodically anſwer every one: but 
he ſeldome made an entire judgement of 


ſion was commonly better than his reſo- 
lution; and he had an eagernes or fero - 
city, that made him leſs ſociable than his 
other Collegues; ( for his education and 
converſe in the world had bin in part 
military) and his temper haſty. 

Sir Edward Hyde was of a cheerfull 


ordinary induſtry and activity, and of 


having ſpent much of his ſtudies in the 


writings the more ſignificant ; and his 
language and ſtile were very ſuitable to 


buſines, if not a little too redundant. 
So as it was ſuppoſed, tho there was 
alwaies a concurrence of the other's to 
judgments ; that it was his pen, that was 
made moſt uſe of. Hence it was, that 


h1s 
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his Majeſtie's Propoſitions, Meſſages, Re- 
plyes ,- and Declarations were ſo well 
anſwering unto the rules of the Houſe, 
and the ſubject matters treated of, and 
found ſo much better acceptance with _ 
the world, than thoſe of the Houſe of 
Commons. Which tor a time was very 
advantageous to his Majeſtie's ſervice ; for 
it drew the curtaine, and made plain the 
deceitfulnes and unwarrantable deſignes 
of the Contrivers in Parliament, and the 
raſonablenes of his Majeſtie's Propo- 
ftions. But I remember a wiſe Lord, 
who had great influence on them all, 
would complain, that their wit and ele- 
Fancy, as it was very delightfull, fo it 
would not long laſt uſefull: ſince con- 
teſts betwixt a King and his Houſes of 
Parliament . could not be ſeparated from 
ll conſequences and preſſures upon the 
reſt of the ſubjects in generall in their 
common courſe of life; and that would 
beget rather a frowardnes in men to ſee 
ſuch things treated of with elegancy and 
jronie, than any delight or complacence z _ 
and therefore he was wont to ſay, Our 
good Pen will harm Us. J find Mr. Hobbes 
hath made a reflexion on this in his late 
book of the Civill warrs. And when © 
this good Lord perceived, (as in that 
Declaration at York) where the govern- 

„ ment 


| 
g 
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Conjuncture it was neceſſity, that drey 


fecommendation of a Queen, or Favourite, 
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ment or the office of the King and that 
of the three Eſtates was (et forth by 
ſpirit of phanſy and accommodation; 25 
it rather wounded the regality , than 
convinc'd the refractory, and was not 


grounded as low, as the law laid it, but WM 

fuited to the lighter learning and diſpo- up 

ſition of the times, there he would be e 

often wiſhing , rather for a blunt, than Ml dt. 

too keen a nibb of a pen. mi 

1 firhet: Theſe excellent Perſons, tho they were Ml © 
— great Maſters of reaſon, yet could not [1 
2 pretend unto experience; and being to Jat 
jo Fw be "rx a ſhip thro' a tempeſtuous ſea, they | 
councils, had never before voyaged, (for they | 


were to underſtand a Court, a Camp, and 
a Council-Board, all at once) it is rather 
to be wondred, they did ſo well, than} 
that they made ſome errors. In this 


them into theſe great affairs; but it is the 
uſuall vein of the Court of England, that 
it preſerves no ſucceſſion among its Off- 
cers; nor gives riſe unto men by gra 
dations from one employment unto a} 

| Higher; and fo chooſes its Miniſters af 
State, ſooner upon ſome affection, and 


or great man, than upon the qualification 
ef the Perſon choſen too often hin: 
ing, that the Prince's favour fopplics 


- 
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15 Miniſter's reaſon, and that his reaſon 

will not ſtand in need of experience, 

par to ſay no more, the experience of 

h: latter times hath ſhewed, that this 

Iath bin a coſtly error. Theſe great men 

being henceforward to come ſometimes 

upon the ſtage, I thought fit here to make 

mention of them, that both they and 

the actions, that went thro their hands, 

might in the following ſtory be the bet- 

ter underſtood , as it ſhall hereafter of 

that eminent man, the Lord Digby, 

te Earle of Briſtol, whoſe character 

| reſerve. 8 Ed #4 
And now from Perſons we will again 1 bebe: 

look back to buſines. ge * 
Whilſt the King was in Scotland, broke 

forth that diſmal, inhumane, and bloody 

rebellion of the Iriſh 3 for it was not 

unlikely, but Popery would be projecting 

her advantages, when Presbytery was 

making ſuch a harveſt by her diſloyalty 

both in England and Scotland; and as 

the old Dragon is moſt powerfull, ſubtile, 

and malicious, ſa he is alwaies moſt cruel, 

For theſe men carried their plott with 

that Jeſuiticall ſecrecy and cruelty, that 

tho they were prevented of ſurpriſing 

Dublin by a meer accident; yet thro the 

Connery it has bin thought , that in 

on; week they maſſacred very near one 
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rebellion; ſo now by precipitate Votes 


aſſiſtence, yet they would afford hin 
levy volunteers againſt them; and would 
management of this warr by themſelves, 


as the defection both in Scotland and 


ſpair, that if there were any loyall or 


forced to take party with thoſe , whom 


tho this barbarity of the Iriſh could not 
but be abhorrd by the worſt of theſe 
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hundred thouſand perſons, men, women. 
and children. And tho the King offered 
unto the two Houſes here, that in per. 
ſon he would engage againſt theſe Re. 
bells, and prayed their advice and 


none; nay they diſputed his power to 
be contented with nothing , but the 
and when that was intruſted with them, 


England, and the removal of Strafford, 
( which ſome wiſe men ſaw before) 
raiſed the Iriſh hopes to attempt this 


the two Houſes ( confiſcating all their 
lands, and making fale of them) caſt this 
whole Nation into ſuch a generall de. 


innocent among them, (which, we may 
juſtly fear, were very few) they were 


vv 


very probably they might abhorr. And 


Engliſh-men, yet they were obſerved not | 
to be diſpleaſed , that they had got an 

opportunity to obtain a Military power 
and management of a warr. by them: | 
ſelves; and they afterwards made _— 
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it both in diverting men and mony, 
ziſed for this ſervice, by employing 
chem in their armies againſt the King 
here at home. And they inſiſted the 


more on having the management of this 
war in their own hands, becauſe they 


cons; which the King had made, were 
become to very many of the moſt opu- 
lent Citiſens in London and other Cor- 
porations, and almoſt generally to the 
Gentry thro the Kingdom fo diſſatisfa- 
tory, that men were rather troubled, 


rcady to promote thoſe further demands, 


the Houſes, and were manifeſted, when 


tions before mentioned. For 
Upon the King's returne out of Scot- 


entertainment of him, and the diſcourſes, 
that flew in all parts, of the ample ſatiſ- 


they foreſaw, before it was put in exe- 
cation) made them prepare ſo foul 
1 Remonſtrance. to give the King his 
inſt entertainment amongſt them, that a 


ainſt his Perſon or Government; and 


nights 


is 


found the great condeſcenſions and con- 


that ſo much had bin granted; than 
which lay lurking in the cheife Men of 


they ſent the King their XIX. Propoſi- 


ind, the City of London's ſplendid 
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The Parlia- 
ment's Re- 
mon ſtrance. 


{action the King had given, (both which 


Hacker libel could not be framed either 


t paſſed fo tumultuouſly two or three 
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nights before the King came to Town, 
that at three of the clock in the morn. 
ing, when they voted it, I thought, we 
had all ſat in the valley of the ſhadoy 
of death; for wee, like Joab's and Ab- 
ner's young men, had catcht at each 
others locks, and ſheathed our {words in 
cach others bowels, had not the ſagacity 
and great calmnes of Mr. Hambden by 
a ſhort ſpeech prevented it, and led us 
to deferr our angry debate, untill the next 
morning. The King's firſt entertainment 
therefore muſt be the preſenting this libel 
or Remonſtrance to him, and not long 
alter contrary to his defire, printing and 
diſperſing it; and tumultuouſly preſſing 


both him and the two Houſes with a 
Bill for the caſting out the Biſhops from 


their feat in Parliament. 


4% Binos Againſt which tumults the Biſhops 


Ft. made a formall, but legall Proteſtation, 
which the Lay-Lords made an occahion 


to commit them to the Tower upon: 


and not onely their places in Parliament, 


but their very calling3 are as tumultuouſſ) 


invaded; and a Petition brought from 


the City againſt both root and branch. 


After this the two Houſes guilt or their 


The two 


The tro... no WAY ſecure, till they had barefaced!y 


mand the de ilitia to be intruſted with] 
alt demanded the Militia to be intruſt then! 


ambition made them beleive themſelyes 
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themſelves: for tho the Government 

thought the ſword and purſe not ſecure 

jn any one hand, they thought it no 
immodeſty to demand it; and yet they 

muſt not be underſtood, as ſubverters of 

the laws; no, not when the Judges of 

the land adviſed a Writ to be iflned _ 
forth to diſperſe the tumultuous con- 

courſe about the King's Palace and the 

two Houſes, muſt theſe tumults be inter- 

preted an illegall proceeding; bat the 
multitude muſt be heartned, and the Ma- 

giltrates d iſſonorod. 

This flung the King into ſuch a con- The King 
fuſion of council, that in Scotland having fone Mem- 
arnt the confederacies againſt him, and huet 5%" 
the intelligence ſome of our great Mem- high wean. 
bers had held with the Ambaſſadors of 
foreign Princes, particularly the French, 

and ſomewhat of the depth of their 

deſign, he was forced to reſolve to ac- 

ale ſome Members of both Houſes of 

treaſon ; but too late God knows: 
enough to ſnew, that when Princes will 

long put off their dangers by unreaſonable 
conceſſions, they do not divert their ha- 

zard, but run into it. And now tho he 
reſolves to proceed againſt theſe Mem- 

bers, iz. the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hol- 

lis, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Mr. Hambden, 

Pym, and Stroude, by a due proceſſe in 


The King's 
quitting Lon- 
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Law, and accuſes them firſt in the Lorgs 
Houſe by his Attorney-Generall, and then 
in the Houſe of Commons by himſelf: 
(both Houſes having ever allowed, that 
no priviledge of Parliament could b 
any ſingle Member of either Houſe be 
pretended unto in the caſe of treaſon, 
felony, or breach of peace) yet his 
coming to the lower Houſe, being be. 
trayed by that buſy Stateſwoman , the 
Counteſs of Carlifle ( who had now 
changed her Gallant from Strafford to 
Mr. Pym, and was become ſuch a She- 
Saint, that ſhe frequented their ſermons, 
and took notes) he Joſt the opportunity 
of ſeizing their perſons, which by a 
common courſe of law he might much 
ſafer have done; for they retired into 
the City, and being within a day or two 
to be brought back to the Houſes with | 
the London Train'd-Bands, (which was 
really treafon for them to march thither 
without the Kings Commiſſion) he was 
forced with his Queen, (of whole per- 
ſon he was alwaies more chairy, than of 
his buſines) to remove to Hampton- 
Court, and from thence to Dover, to 
tranſport her with her Daughter, the 
Lady Mary: (the then Princeſs of 
Orange) and from thence to come back | 
to Greenwich; where by the e 

a that 
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that great and good man, (who once made 
a great error, but heartily repented of 
it) che Earle of Hartford, he received his 
:wo Sons, and with them retreated to- 
wards York : which place he could not 
have gained, but as the Houſes thought 
it would conduce more to their victory 
to fetch him back in triumph, than to 
ſtop him in his way. So deſpicable. his 
condition appear'd to them; and yet 
becauſe he was attended by the Lord 
Digby, and ſome forty or fifty Gentlemen, 
(a fit train for him onely in the high- 
wayes ) this was diſclaim'd againſt, as 
vying a warr. 55 
| being arrived at York, and cheerefully The King | 
entertained by all there, his eminent vir- © 5 
tues, his rational knowledge, his tem- 
perate courſe of life, his juſt mind, and 
pious ſoul, was ſo conſpicuous, that he 
found a loyalty, when he had nothing 
of majeſty or power to attract any per- 
{ons to him. Which nothing but the 
good and Chriſtian principles of the 
| Church of England could have procured 
tor him; and by the Sons of this Church 
he was defended to the laſt, and with 
them his memory is precious to this 
hour; and whenever for our judgment 
this Church ſhall be overthrown, (which 
Cod avert) the ſame principles will make 
; 1 thoſe 
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thoſe men, or their ſons, as forward ty 
ſuffer for their religion, as ever they were 

td ſerve and ſuffer with this good Prince, 
For this Church (or the perfons of it) 
ſerves Princes in order to their own 
ſerving God: (which I obſerve not 
other Sects to do, but for ſecular ends) 
and therefore I am aſſured, they will quitt 
their intereſt in this World, rather than 
thoſe heavenly truths, which they have 
fuckt from the breaſt of this good and 
nurſing Mother, the Church of England; 
and ſuffer by their Princes, when their 
wayes are ſuch, as removes from them 
the occaſion of ſuffering for them; for 


Religion is not a merchantable commo- tt 
The at And now wee are come unto the laſt t 


due i. ſtage of this good Prince's life; and this 


leads us, tho not to fathom the depth, 
yet to diſcern the courſe of divine Pro- 
vidence, which hitherto had led him 
through ſuch a labyrinth of various for- 
tunes, that knowing his goodnes and 
Chriſtian patience, I ever expected (and 
there were often rational hopes to feed 
that defire ) ſuch a deliverance from 
God in his behalfe, as he had at other 
times afforded unto David, by teaching 
his hands to fight, and giving victory | 
unto his Anointed, But his end, (L * 
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to my ſhame) as it flung me into great 
melancholy, ſo it did into ſome diffidence, 

and was the occaſion to me of attempt- 

ing an Eſſay about knowing God and a 

man's ſelfe by the light of reaſon and 
revelation” r 

This laſt part of this good King's The bel. 
reign will appear a ſtate of Civill warr, de Ga 
which ſpread it ſelfe preſently like an V . 
univerſall fire, and ſeized upon the whole 
Nation; and was not acted; as the for- 

mer ſtory was, in one part of the Na- 

tion alone, as in Parliament, Whitehall, 

City, @*c.. but was a conflagration at 

once, Which broke out in every part of 

the Kingdom: and therefore wee muſt 
deſcribe and methodize the remainder of 

this ſtory, in obſerving, how this fire 
burnt in the four quarters of the land, 

and, as nigh as wee can, point at the 

time, as well as the places of the enſuing 
Tragedies : tho' herein probably , wee 

ſhall not be exact, and for want of 
knowledge of thoſe numerons families, 

or eminent loyall Perſons, engaged here- 

in, wee may omit many, who as well 
deſerved of the Crown , as thoſe wee 

have mentioned ; but writing from a 
fraile memory and ſome old ill-digeſted 
notes, the omiſſion will be rather the 
Writer's misfortune, than his fault. 4 
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The King a: It was about the beginning of the yent 
vieh all du. 1642, that the King came to York , ang 
— addre here finding both from the Nobility, 
res of Gentry, and Commonalty of thoſe 
. Northern parts, a loyall and cheerful 
reception, (he reflected upon the mags 
zine of armes he had at Hull, and with 
a ſmall train of Gentlemen, reſolved to 
go thither, and ſecure them and that 
town: and tho he came before it, not 
in the leaſt hoſtile manner, yet the watch- 
full two Houſes, who were reſolved on 
a defection, had preoccupated his de. 
figne: for they had ſent down Sir John 
Hotham and his ſon, whoſe eſtates 
neighboured upon thoſe parts, with Com- 
niſhon to ſeize thoſe armes, and ſecure 
that place. So as when the King came 
_ TheHothams thither, he refuſed him entrance, and 


refuſe to de- 


liver up Hull the King was forced to march away, as 


© me King: not provided in the leaſt meaſure to force 


the place. The news whereof was car- 
ryed up by his own ſon, Mr. John Ho- 


tham, unto the two Houſes : whom! 
heard in the Houſe of Commons give 


the relation of what his Father had 
done; and he concluded with this, Thus 


hath my Father | and my ſel fe ſerved Jon 


fall back, fall edge. And it was but few 
years, before the edge fell upon both 


their necks by the ſentence of their ne- 
| Maſters: 
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waſters : for having fooliſhly managed 
this affair in the year 1644, when he 
would have delivered up the Town unto 
the King , the defign was known, and 
both he and his ſon ſeized on; and that 
which made the edge the ſharper on 
them both , was , that the Houſes, at 
leaſt ſome Inſtrument of theirs, dealt very j 
deceitfully with them both, and they 
very unnaturally with each other; for 
they were fully perſwaded, that the for- 
feiture of life would be taken but from 
one of them; and the Father endea- 
voured to ſacrifice the Son, and the Son 
the Father. It came unto the Soa's part to 
ſuffer firſt, and then the Father thought 
himſelfe ſecure : fo as even untill he was 
going to lay down his head upon the 
block, he expected a reprieve : but when 
he began to deſpair of that, he was 
deſirous to have ſpoken ſomewhat more 
unto the people; but was not permit=- 
ted; and therefore it might be eaſily 
iged, in what confuſion of ſpirit he 
yed. „ RE 
The King, thus diſappointed, returns The King 
from Hull to Vork, ſammons the Coun- he Com 
ty unto him, iſſues out his Commiſſion 5 * 
ot Array, leavies and armes a few men 
for his Guard. From York he returns 
unto Hull, hoping, (b own'd by 
5 


- — — * 
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. might relent of what they had done in 


& Sa © 
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ſo many Noble families, worthily fe. 
puted good Patriots and ſound Prote. 
ſtants) that Hotham and thoſe in Hul 


keeping him out ; but his forces bein 
not equall unto the ſtrength of that 
place, and finding their rebellious diſpo- 
fition inflexible, he onely appear d before 
it, and retired, and then made a journey 
into Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Notting. 
hamſhire, Derbyſhire, and Shropſhire 


and advanced as far as Cheſter with thoſe 
few Troops of Noblemen and Gentlemen, | 


which he had with him: (for dayly ſome 
conſiderable perſons with their train came 
in unto his ſervice from every County) 


Dm he might aſſure thoſe parts in 
* 


The Kings 


Declaration 


ar York. 


eir loyalty, and make his Declaration, 
as he had from York, where he mad: 
this following to his Peers, and the Peers 
made the following Engagement unto 
him, and ſubſcribed the ſame. 


The King's Declaration at York was this 

E E do declare, that we will re 
V gquire no obedience ſtom jou, bil 
what is warranted by the known laws, 
as wee expect, that you ſpould not qelld 
unto any commands not legally ground- 
ed, or impoſed by any other. Wee will 
defend you all, and all ſuch ,, as foal 


- 3 
9 4 - " 
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fuſs any ſuch commands, whether the 
cap Ty any Votes. and Orders of both 


Houſes, or any other way, from all danger 


whatſoever. Wee will defend the true Pro- 
teſtant Religion, eftabliſh'd by the lame, the 
[awfull liberties of the ſubje@s of England, 
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and the juſt priviledges of all the three Eſtates 


of Parliament : and ſhall require no fur- 
ther obedience from jou, than as wee ac- 
cordingly ſhall perform the ſame. And wee 
will not ( as is falſly pretended ) engage 


you in any warr again the Parliament; 


except it be for our neceſſary defence again5t 
ſuch, as do inſolently invade or attempt 
gainſt us and our Adherents. 


Upon this Declaration of the King 
the Peers made the following Promiſe 


and Engagement, and ſubſcrib'd it with 


their hands, as follows: 
N TEE do engage our ſelves not to 


: obey any orders or commands what- 
the land. Wee engage our ſelves to defend 
jour Majeſtie's Perſon, Crown, and Dignity, 
with your juſt and legall prerogatives, 
ggainſt all perſons and power whatſocuer. 


eber, not warranted by the known laws of 


The Lords 
Addreſs and 
Engagement 
to his Ma- 


jeſtie 


Wee will defend the true Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land, 
the lawfull liberties of the ſubjets of Eng- 


land , and the juſt priviledges of your 


Pa - Maje- 


3 o - * 2 
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Rule, Order, or Ordinance whatſoever con. 
cerning the Militin, that hath not the Royal 


Duke of Richmond. Eresby. 
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Fx and both Houſes of Parliamn; 
Laſtly, We engage our ſelves not to obey an 


aſſent. 9 
Vubſcribed by 


Lord Keeper. ki Willoughby of 


Marquis of Hartford. L. Rich. 
Earle of Lindſey. L. Charles Howard 
E. of Cumberland. of Charleton. 
E. of Huntington. L. Newark. 
E. of Bath UL. Pagett. 
E. of Southampton. L. Chandoys. 
E. of Dorſett. I. Falconbridge. 
E. of Salisbury. I. Paulett. 
E. of Northampton. L. Lovelace. 
E. of Devonſhire. L. Coventry. 
E. of Briſtol. L. Savile. 
E. of Weſtmorland. L. Mohun. 
E. of Barkſhire. L. Dunſmore. 
E. of Monmouth. L. Seymour. 


E. of Rivers. I. Gray of Ruthen. Wl |: 
E. of Newcaſtle. L. Faulkland. 


E. of Dover. The Comptroller. 
E. of Carnarvan. Secretary Nicolas 
E. of Newport. Sir. John Culpepei. 
Lord Mowbray and Lord chief Juli 
Matravers. Banks. Oc. 


But 
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| But Salisbury within few dayes after 
tle away to London. 

And this Engagement of his to the Metage nr 
Peers,and the Peers to him, the King ſent xi we 
up to the two Houſes, expecting it might br 
have induced them unto peace. But they 
were none of thoſe fools, who had the 
price in their hands, and would not make | 
uſe of it. They diſcerned his weaknes, 
and were overweening of their own 
power ; and what they had by ſo much 
craft and violence obtained, they would 
not now loſe by any religious credulity 
in their Prince; but the XIX. Propoſi- 
tions were now publiſned: and now they 
muſt be maintained. Which forced him 
| ſoon after to ſet up his ſtandard at Not- 
tingham, and yet at the ſame time to 
new, that the warr was as unnaturall 
unto him, as it was in it ſelfe, he ſends 
a new Meflage by thoſe three eminent : 
Perſons, the Earles of Southampton and the Erle of | 
Dorſett and Sir John Culpeper : be- * 
leiving, that the character of the Earle 
of Southampton (whom all Parties very 
much valued and confided in, and who 
had bin a witnes of his Majeſtie's inten- 
tions and councils) would prevaile much 
more upon them, than any profeſſions he 
could make by paper; and thus by this 
prcat and good man's perſonall appearance 

ng P 3 thought 
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raleot thought to give them ſatisfaction. Bu 
3 he finds their temper was not altered; 
reper: for neither Southampton, nor the Earl: 

of Dorſet , (a Gentleman of great part 
bur rot ald Clocution) nor Culpeper, ( lately. an 


proor riot) were S adm! 
«mired = eager Patriot) were ſo much as admitted 


in perſon. (tho all Members of the Houſes ) into 
their places ; no nor to deliver, but ſend 
in their, Meſſage; for the Lords, that 
were gone over to the King, were befor 


this time all impeacht, and the Common 
Ihe Parlia- | 


went refu- AS it were curſt by bell, book, and candle. 


ſeth to treat 


en 97% And it is declared, that the King, ſe- 

Kin, bur duced by evil counſell, had deſerted hi 
upon diſno- A | . 

dalle con Parliament, had ſer up his Standard, and 

made Proclamations of rebellion againſt 

{ome of their cheife Members; and now he 

muſt take down the one, and recall the 

other, before they can vouchſafe to treat 

with him. And tho by a ſecond diſpatch he 

offered all this, if they would recall their 

Commiſſion to Eſſex, and the feverall 

Declarations and Impeachments againlt 

thoſe noble and loyall ' Perſons, who 

according to their duties and the laws 

adhere to him; yet the ſuppolition 01 

cheir ſtrength and his weaknes ( for all 

the beaſts dance about the ſick lyon“ 

den) makes them ſo inſolent, as to de- 

cline all accommodations. For tho th: 

King had never charged his two Houſes 


ils 


extinguiſht. So as Middleſex, Kent, Surrey, 

Suſſex, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Suf- 

folk, were full of good affections, but 
| were kept, as freſh paſtures for the 
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but ſome of the prevailing Party in them 

with this defection, towards him; yet he 

maſt be now ſaid to have put his two 
Houſes, and conſequently (as they in- 
ferrd) his whole Kingdom out of his 
protection; tho their proceedings and 

the Kingdom's affections made them and 

that univerſall Body to be very difterent 

in opinions: for at that time (ſet aſide 

the Corporations) the ſeveral Counties 

were moſt of them declaring for the 

King, and. voluntarily running the ha- 

zard of his condition, when it was ſo 
deſpicable in the eyes of theſe men. 

And that this may appear ſo, for the what yany 


better method of this affaire, wee ſhall ſet Pars © 


down what intereſt he gained in the nay bony 
| Eaſt, Weſt, and South of this kingdom, tes of the 


and that diſtin&ly one from another; * 
having in ſome meaſure ſet forth already 

his reception in the Nortn. 
The Eaſt being an angle of this king- Th Kings 
dom, and no throughfare into any other EE 
parts, and all as it were empaled and ſhut 

up by London, their good affections were 
ſtiled; but like 2 ſmothering fire, it was 
now and anon blazing out, but ſoon 


P 4 Par- 
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Parliament: for they were properly oY 


King could no way receive the benefit of 


| Houſes) fo doubted, that, tho they 


_ gazine of men, proviſions, and mon) 


i ſhewedin the future progreſs of this wart; 
and in thoſe deſires and expectations 


riſing, and in their attempts even with- 


hall be made hereafter.. 
„ 4 + 1 Fs 
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ſingly in their quarters. And tho th, 
their good affections; yet he had divers 
of the cheife Gentry with him. And of 
their inclinations their Maſters (the two 


ſhould have eaſed them in their taxes, 
moſt properly belonging to themſelve, 


ner 

more than any other parts, yet knowing, Wl ha 
how little they were voluntarily obliged Ib 
to them, they laid that load upon them, we 


that unto this day they feel the inequa- 
lity of; and hereof they never eaſed 
them, eyen when the whole Kingdom 
came to be their quarters. Which could 
ariſe from no other reaſon , but becauſe 
in the generality they affected not their 
cauſe, Put thus kept, they were a ms 


thro' the whole conteſt. Their aptitude 
to riſe, and caſt off this yoak, will be 


LY 


a, 
* 


they bad of the King's ſending them 
a body of Horſe to countenance ther | 


out them, which they ſo inopportunely 
and fruitleſly made, whereof mention 


For | 


— 
. al 
A yy WY * 


ä 
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por the ſea-coaſts of the Weſt, the va 

great trading towns of Briſtol , Lyme, 

Falmouth, Plymouth, and Exceter, (the 

King's navy being now under the com- 

mand of the two Houſes) their intereſt 

as well as their inclinations made them 

Parliamentarians. Onely the Cornifh- 

men (as old bold Britains) were emi- 

nently loyall and Royalliſts, tho' they 

had ſtrong temptations to the contrary. 

The inland towns and cities in the Weſt 

were moſt for the King : the moſt emi- 

nent Noblemen and Gentry thro' the 

Country were firmly loyall to their 

prince; and the intereſt of thoſe emi- 

nent Members of the Parliament, ſuch 

as Greenvill, Slanning, Hopton, Stowel, 

Strangewaies, Rogers, Windham , Gr. 

and many more joyning themſelves to 

the Marquiſs of Hartford, found ſuch a 

diſpoſition in the generality of the Com- 

mons, that when they appeared as Heads 

for them to reſort unto, thoſe countries 

(tho not the great towns) ſeemed much 

more the King's, than the two Houſes or 

Rebells part. 1 33 

The South bordered ſo much upon gw 

London, that like the Eaſt, they were 

not much at their own liberty; but it 
may with modeſty be averred, that if 

che awe from them could have bin 

Ms " remo- 
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8 EE, , 8 
or in Eſſexs army, the King would have 


1e great 
advantages 
the two 
Houfes had 
over the 
Ning. 


King's, and the great zeale of the Presby- 
-terian, Phanatick, and Parliamentarian 
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removed, and the freedom given then 


of three months ranging themſelves 
either under a Commander for the King 


appeared the Governor of the land ; tho 
the two Houſes were with their Admiral! 
Warwick the Neptunes of the ſea, and 
of the trade of it, which the Crown 
may thank the Earle of Northumberland 
for; who having had the greateſt truſ 
and honour imaginable put into his 
hands, he thought it no irreligion, 
rather to deliver into the hands of the 


enemies of the King, than into the hands Wl v 
of the King himſelte who directed him j 
to deliver up the navy unto Sir John b 
Pennington. e lf 
And this may be eaſily granted, when ˖ 
the conflux of the conſiderable Gentle- 

men and men of great eſtates to the 


King's armies appeared fo cheerfull and ſo 
numerous in every part; tho the autho- 
rity of the two Houſes , (wherewith 
the people were at that time amated) 
the riches of the City of London, and 
che trading Ports, the vaſt number of 
armes, and magazines of powder, ammu 
nition, and all other habiliments of 
warr, which they had ſeized on of the 


party, 
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party, ſupported with the wealth of the 
ling, Queen, and Prince's revenue, and 
generally the revenue of the Church, 
throughout all their quarters, and of the 
confiſcated eſtates of the Nobility and 
Gentry, gon over to the King, and the 
heavy taxes laid upon the ſubject in 
divers ſhapes and diſtinct titles, (as if 
three groats were leſs than a ſhilling) 
made their beginnings ſo ſupereminent 
or outballancing the Kings condi-/ 
tion. ik 

All theſe and many more oppreſſive The King! 
wayes, (none of them flowing from a e 
juſt authority, or warrantable by any bemed. 
proceſs of law, being acts of tyranny) | 
lay as impediments to hinder men in 
theſe parts from ſerving the King ; but 
could not amount to the diſheartning 
them. For very many conſiderable Gen- 
tlemen, nay rich Yeomen, who had never 
received favour or beneficence from the 

King, crouded to ſhare with him in his 
hazards, and left their eſtates at home, 
that they might follow him abroad: 

(which ſince hath bin too much forgot.) 
But becauſe there was in the Army a 
negligent or diſſolute Party, tlioſe out 
of it, that followed the King upon con- ? 
ſcience of religion and law, were neg- 
lected, when there was a great opportu- 

. nity 
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nity to have dyn d them, and thereby 
to have own'd loyalty : which being 1 
virtue, like the reſt of the virtues, wi. 


thers, if not warm'd. Indeed at this time 
the two Houſes had made themſclye; V 
abſolute Soveraigns of the Realm, having Will © 
ſez d on the Militia , and made their oft 
Ordinances (as they call'd them) ſuff- take 
cient authority to charge the Subject we 

with what mony and contribution they ola 
pleaſed : and therefore having thus a. Wl ”” 
ſumd the ſword and the purſe , the i 
Navy and the Exchequer, as well as all Wl * 
the ſtrong holds and ſea-towyns of this f 
trading land; it is no marvell, that at 
laſt their armes were proſperous. But ; 
it was a great marvell, how the King 
ſometimes came to thoſe fair probabili- 

ties of overthrowing them. With this | 


power they not onely impriſon d, but 
kept on ſhipboard the cheifeſt Alder- 
men; ſuch as Garraway, Abdy, and the 
then Lord Mayor Gurney of the City of 
London, for refuſing to pay their taxes, 
which they would have defended 
5 themſelves from by appealing to the 

: FFF 1 
This was the firſt ſtate or the begin- 
ning of this unnatural rebellious warr in 
this year 1642, after the King had ſett 
up his ſtandard at Nottingham, and was 
= ” -c.c.. ons 
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refuſed an equall treaty, and that Eſſex 

was commiſſioned , and an oath framed, 

ind tendred unto all the Members to live 

and dye with him. 
Which oath, among others, a good the ra- 

Gentleman, Sir Sidney Mountague, Father CE 

of the late Earle of Sandwich, would not de tbe tle 


ale: for he ſaid, he would not ſwear fone , 


to live with bim, becauſe he was an — 5 
old man, and might dye before him; ey sss 
vor would he ſwear to dye with him, omg 
ſuce the Earle was going with an army 
gainſt the King, which he did not 
know, how to free from treaſon and ſo 
he did not know what end that great 
man might come to. But for this re- 
flexion he was preſently voted to be 
diſmembred, and another choſen into his 
Pace, to ſerve as Knight for Huntington- 
TT. N 
This family of the Mountagues was nene 
a noble worthy family, and of a leading fimiy 4 
| conſideration in Northamptonſhire. It“ * 
had fix Brothers, four remarkable for ſe- 
verall qualifications. The eldeſt Brother 
was the Lord Mountague of Boughton, -: Moae 
4. man of a plain downright Engliſh Boughron 
lpirit, viz. of a ſteddy courage, of a 
. devout heart, and a true Son of the 
Church of England; yet fo ſevere and 
regular in his life, that he was by the 
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me. He livd amongſt his Neighbour 
with great hoſpitality, and no man was 


of the Church of England, that when he 


he uſed twice dayly in his Houſe, he 


great Benefactor unto the town of North- 


Parliament he was never froward to 


_ eſtabliſht laws, rather than to be apt to 


or State; and after he had waited once | 
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moſt reckoned amongſt the Puritans; and 
yet ſo ſteddy he was to the Litutgy] 


had married his eldeſt Son unto Secret 
Winwood's eldeſt Daughter, who af. 
fected not the Common Prayer, which 


would ſay to her, Daughter, if you come 
to viſet me, I will never aste, why you com 
not to Prayers ; but if you come to cohahij 
with me, pray with me, or not live with 


more knowing in the Country-affaires, 
(whether it was in relation to the King' 
ſervice, or the common adminiſtration 
of juſtice, as at the Aſſizes, and ſuch 
other meetings) than he was. He was 2 


ampton, and Dore ſuch ſway there, that 
he turned every thing at his beck, and 
the multitude or vulgars flockt about 
him, when he came to town, as 
if he had bin their topicall Deity. In 


the Court, nor forward to flatter it; but | 
was obſerved alwayes to countenance the 


make new changes, whether in Church 


or twice upon the King at Whitehall, 
„ they 
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they ſaw him there no more. This was 

dhe common courſe of his life. The ſe- 

ond Brother was Biſhop Mountague, ria 

who was a very reverend and learned g. 

prelate, and dyed Biſhop of Wincheſter, 

being in great eſteem with King James. 

The third was the Earle of Mancheſter, bane of 

who profeſſed the common law, and YM" 

from Recorder of London, came to 

be Lord cheife Juſtice of the Kings 

Bench , afterwards . Lord Treaſurer of 

England, where he continued but a ſhort 

time; then was made Preſident of the 

Councill of State, (for he and Chancellor 

Bacon were put out of their places toge- „ 

ther, ) and at laſt dyed Lord Privy-Seal. pe 

He was a man deeply learned in his pro- 

feſion; he never warped from the inter- 

eſt of the Crown, which he under- 

ſtood, and was wont to ſay, The popular 

bumor of lopping its prerogative would 

endanger the whole body of the Nation; 

and he would often bewaile, (as he hath 

done to my ſelfe) that his ſon Kimbol- 

ton was ſo buſily engaged in a popular 

Party, even at that time, (which was in 

| the year 1640) when his Son's ſingle 
Intereſt defended him from that impoten- 

Cy, which run thro his whole life, of re- 

fuling nothing, that was given him. The 

Youngelt Brother was this Sir Sidney _ _ 

5 wor Mount: 


. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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% Sieg Mountague, who was a Maſter of 
une, and whoſe character wee have already ſo 


new broke forth was very 


had ſent him his Commiſſion of Array, 
and he readily acknowledged the autho- 
_ rity, and was putting it in execution. But 
Northampton being nigher London, 


much troubled, that a man of reputation, 


* 
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Requeſt 


down; and of him wee have told 3 


ſtory, which I am too frequent in, if 1nd 
had any other chiefe deſigne, than callin I Cen 


to my own mind, the things, that paſſed 
in my own time. And from hence it i 
I borrow the liberty of telling another 
ſtory of the eldeſt Brother. 

This good Lord, when our trouble 
aged : but 
being Lord Lieutenant of Northampton- 
ſhire, the King, when he was at York, 


than Vork, and thoſe at London being 


and againſt whom they had not the leaſt 
thing to charge , ſhould influence thoſe 
Countries, they ſent a party of Horſe tor 


him, to bring him up a priſoner ; (and WI ©: 
this was juſt about the time, when the e. 
Earle of Eſſex was marching out with bis th 
glorious army againſt the King. This good of 
Lord mett this great Generall about Bar- de 


nett, upon the highway, and the Lord of 
Eſſex ſtopt his coach, intending to g0 
and ſalute him; but as ſoon as my Lord W' 
Mountague heard of it, be , a 
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his Coachman to drive away, and ſaid, 
this was not a time for complements : 
which was a true piece of Enghlh bravery 
ind loyalty; and fo diſappointed the 
Generall's civility, and might have con- 
verted him to his loyalty, if he had well 


obſerve of him in this journey, to ſneœ the 
baſenes of vulgar ſpirits, and the madnes 
of a multitude; that when his coach was 
driven thro' the town of Northampton, 
and he having an old Maid tn the coach 
with him, who ſerv'd him in the nature - 
of a Nurſe, the Phanatick populacy even 


Gin that town followed his coach, re- 
viing him as a Malignant, and de- 


aiming againſt him and his Female 
in the uſuall phraſes, which fill ſuch 


end might be like the beginning and mid- 
de of his journey, when he came to 
London, and was brought before the 
Committee of State, he aſſerting the 


they (complementing his former courſe 
of life, as an eminent Patriot, tho' now 
defected) told him, they maſt now re- 
ayn him a Priſoner, but it ſhould be in 
bis own Daughter's houſe, the Counteſs 


of Rutland; which he utterly refuſed; 


end aid, If be deſero'd to be 4 Priſoner, 


reflected on it. And one thing more I muſt 
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mouths on ſuch occaſions. And that the 


legality of his obedience to his Majeſtic, 
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Shrewsbury, where in a little time new 


rience and good skill, and who was of 
ſuch intrepid courage and activity, 4 


of what ſo good men, as this ws, 
gauauſe. 
Notttingham that brave Prince and 
his brother, Prince Maurice. He found 
the Foot very meanly armed; and under- 


ſtanding in what forwardnes, and in 
what great numbers, and how well 


parts, this Prince, who (tho a young 


be deſery'd to be ſent to a Priſon; and in 
concluſion , would not be ſent unto her 
houſe, (for ſhe was buſy in the 
Parliament-cauſe , and ſo her houſe wx 
irkſome to him) untill the Wartint 
named her houſe his priſon, which the 
Lady was much diſgruntled at. I py 
great value upon ſuch a mind , as this, 
and therefore I had no mind to diſcar 
this ſtory from theſe immethodicall re 
flexions, which I make upon theſe broken 
times; ſince they are ſo good diſcoveries 
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thought of the King's perſon and 
About this time, anno 1642, comes to 
hopefull ſouldier, Rupert, together with 


there a very thin and ſmall army, and 


armed, Eſſex was advancing upon the 
King, advice is taken to retreat back to 


ſupplies coming out of Wales and other 


man) had in martiall affairs ſome expe- 


that | 
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that clean contrary to former practice, 
when the King had great armies, but no 
Commanders forward to fight, he fo 
ſoon ranged and diſciplined. this ſmall 
body of men, that engaging a good party 
of the Earle of Eflex's under the com- 
mand of Colonel Sandys near tothe City of 
Worceſter after a ſharp diſpute, he there in 
perſon got a clear victory; and the terror 
of that contributed very much unto that 
eaſy one, over the Parliament's Horſe, 
which not many weeks after he gain'd at 
Edge-hill. Of ſo great virtue is the 
perſonall courage and example of one 
great Commander. And indeed (to do 
him right) he put that ſpirit into the 
King's army, that all men ſeem'drefolveds —* 
and had he bin as cantious, as he was. a 
forward Fighter, and a knowing Perſon 
in all parts of a Soldier, he had moſt 
probably bin a very fortunate one. He 
lhewed a great and exemplary tem- 
perance, which fitted him to undergo 
the fatigue of a warr; ſo as he de- 
ſerv d the character of a Soldier; I eff- 
lit tonsjours Soldat: for he was not neg- 
gent by indulgences to his pleaſures, or 
apt to loſe his advantages: yet his eager- 
nes to fight, and that with a well armed 
Army, who: afterwards grew to be well 
diſciplined, turned to prejudice. Anda 
Ex -Qz little 
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little ſharpnes of temper of body, any 
uncommunicablenes in ſociety or coungj 
(by ſeeming with a piſh to neglect al 
another ſaid, and he approved not) made 
him leſs grateful, than his friends wiſhed, 
and this humor ſowred him towards the 

 _ Counſellors of Civill affairs, who wen 

neceſſarily to intermix with him in 

Martiall councills. And theſe great men 

often diſtruſted ſuch downright ſoldier, 

as the Prince was, tho' a Prince of the 

blood, leſt he ſhould. be too apt to pro- 

long the warr; and to obtain that by x 

pure victory, which they wiſhed to be 

got by a dutifull ſubmiſſion upon modeſ}, 

a (peed; and peaceable terms, or by Ad- 

dreſſes of the two Houſes to the King 

And indeed had the Prince ſtudied more 

to have removed this jealouſy, or the 

King more vigorouſly interpoſed therein 

and bin Maſter of both Parties, his armes 

had probably bin much more proſperous, 

than they were; but neither of them 

ſtood. in awe of him; and fo the conſe· 
quence was «; 8 

| Edgehill lt was not long after he had obtained 

*gu. this victory upon Sandys, that he fought 

Kere an Of that great battell at Edge-hill, where the 

Comman- noble Earle of Lindſey, (a man of un- 

art: of daunted courage, and of a good expc- 

"9 ricncein ſoldiery; for he and n 
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mnders in foreign warrs, tho they were 
now Generalls of oppoſite armies) was 


ralifhimo himfelfe ; the old Generall 


in nander, and a man of a naturall courage, 
end purely a ſoldier, and of a moſt loyall | 
bear, (which he had many occaſions 
ie to ſhew, before the warr was ended, and 


which his Country-men remembred; 
for they uſed both him and his Widow, 
1 Swediſh Lady, with all extremity after- 


the Horſe; and Sir Jacob Aſhly ( who any 
in every thing deſerves Ruthen's chara- 
ter) was Major-Generall of the Army 
under the Earle of Lindſey; who, be- 
fore the charge at the battell at Edge- 
hill, made a moſt excellent, pions , ſhort,” 
nd ſoldierly prayer : for he "Bifted up 

his eyes and hands to heaven, fayin 

0 Lord ! thou knowet, how buſy 7 90 15 


forget me. And with that, 'roſe ü u 


In this battell Prince Rupert comman 


the right wing of the Horſe, and the 
Q 3 Lord 


8 


A Eſſex had bin Camerades and Com- 


made a Generall, the King being Gene- 


Ruthen , a Scot, an experienc'd Com- Buchen: 


wards) was Adjutant in the command of 


this day: if I forget thee, 5 not thou 


ng out, March oz Boys! 'for the King 8 
had given order, that untill the enemy 
ſhould firſt have ſhot their cannon at our 
body of men, ours ſhould: not eng ge 
way 
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Lord Wilmott the left; and the Lori pro 

Digby commanded one reſerve of Horſs 

and the Lord Byron the other. | 

fault in the But as if a fate had attended all we 

mea did, tho' Prince Rupert entirely routel 

a Edge: hill the left . Eſſex s Horſe, which 

being perceived, Wilmott had very litt 

to do with the right: (for he that mam 
Wilmott's whole progreſs thro this war, 

ſhall find him much affected to be a 

umpire of peace; which had bin vel 

done, if he had quitted the King's arm 


and gone into his Council, tha WM _ 
decider of the conteſt by the ſword; mi 
tho the Gentleman wanted no couragt of 
nor experience, nor, I hope, loyalty) bu?" 
both reſerves purſuing the chaſe, contrar {ot 
to all diſcipline of warr, left the King ſea 
and his Foot fo alone, that it gave Eſſex ha 

à title unto the victory of that day; which << 

£ might have bin his laſt day, if they WW Ne 
done their parts, and ſtood their ground al 
And it was the more ſtrange, that th 
reſerves would thus precipitately engagl 
themſelves, when they ſaw the King hal ” 
given leave unto his own Volunteer 
Guard of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who with their attendance made two ” 
ſuch Troops, as that they conſiſted of © 
about three hundred Horſe: for a vanit) 4 


had poſſeſt that Troop , (upon a lit 


pro- 
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lay before, or being called, The Troop of 
Slew) to defire this honour of being 


engaged in the firſt charge; and I had 


the honour to be of the number, and to 
be one of the moſt inconſiderable Per- 
ſons of it; and when wee valued the 
eſtates of the whole troop, wee reckon- 


Jed there was 100000 J. per ann. in that 


Body, ſtak d that day in that engagement 
againſt men of very diſproportionable 
quality.” . 

This was our firſt and great military 
miſadventure; for Eſſex by his reſerves 
of Horſe falling on the King's Foot, 
preſt on them ſo hard, that had not 
ſome of our Horſe returned in ſome 


ſeꝛlon unto the reliefe of our foot, wee 


had certainly loſt the day, which all 
cccumſtances conſidered, wee as certainly 
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provocation, Or for a word of diſtaſte the 


vonn. But the next day gave us the 


alurance of our victory: for the evening 
parting us, wee found the Lord of Eſſex 
was retreated with his army into War- 


W wick town and caſtle: and wee advanced 


to the town of Banbury, which with 
ts caſtle was garriſoned; and tho War- 
wick was very nigh Banbury, yet wee 


took in the town and caſtle , and made 


priſoners the regiment quartered there; 
and ſo the King marched to Oxford, 
On Q 4 which 


Banbury and 
Warwick 
taken. ; 


» 


; 


732 


The King 


mar cheth up 
to London 
after Eflex, 


Offers of a 
Treaty at 
Colebrooke, 


| thority, nor would own ſo much the 
reaſonablenes of this propoſition, as to 


which he garriſoned. Whilſt he refreſt 
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his men, Eſſex ſtole, by other roads a; 
many of his army to London, ag he 
could; and the King upon this reputz- 
tion haſted to be there by ſuch marches 
as might not wear out his ſoldiers ; and 
he advanced as far as Colebrooke, with. 
in fifteen miles of the City, and there he 
is mett by ſome Lords and Commiſſo- 
ners with a Meſlage from the tuo 
Houſes, beſeeching him to keëp himiſelie 
and army at ſome Uiſtance from the City, 
that Commiſſioners might attend him in 
order unto a Treaty of peace; which 
he offered to do, in cafe the two Houſes 
would render him his Palace at Wind- 
ſor: for it was no more than an houſe 
of magnificence , being of no or little 
ſuength, tho it was called a caſtle, and 
then garriſoned by the Parliament-Party. 
But the Commiſſioners had no ſuch au- 


carry it by one or; two of themſelves; 
ſo as Mr. White, the Earle of Dorſetts 
Secretary, was ſent away with that meſ⸗ 
ſage; but when he came to London, he 
Was ill treated, and carried in, like a 
common! Drummer or Trumpetter, blind- 
Elo 2 animate the - Yoluntorth 


TOTS: 


ning 
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ng forth under the Earle of Warwick 
n great numbers, and to ſtrengthen the 
rarle of Eflex's lately -diſheartned army, 
who lay at Turnbamegreen , betwixt 
Hammerſmith and Brentford) and to diſ- 


1d gedit his Majeſtie's Meſſage, and chill the 
h- WM{crvor of his party. 5 
he Here our lukewarm temper , or what 
o. French call entre-deux, wounded us 
again; for the King and the Counſellors 
fe about him affecting iniquiſſimam pa- 
„en, &c. the worſt conditions of peace, 
before the moſt proſperous warr; ſpent 
bout halfe-a day with theſe Commiſſio- 
bers, whom had he immediately return d 
- WW (tho he had uſed them as friendly and 
e kindly as he did) with that meſſage he 
e WHT ent by Mr. White, it would have given 
| Wi: Houſes a fair propoſition to have 
. Wh confidered of, and caſt the numerous 


part of the City into leſs deſpair, and 
given unto his owne Party therein an 
heartning and a ſubject matter to have 
promoted. All which the ill and ſcorn- 

full uſage of the King's Meſſenger quaſht. 

but reſolute Prince Rupert, advancing as: 

fir as Brentford , found a ſtrong houſe 

on the road, which then belong d unto. 

dir Richard Gwynn, well mann'd, which 

gave him ſome ſhort ſtop, before he 
cad it; and Brentford: was 1 
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by Denzil Hollis's full regiment, why 
—— "xo made him a ſhatp diſpute meets 
 — hours, before he took in that town 
where he cut off or took priſoners al 
that defended it. Thus this day was ſpent 

and the Earle of Eſſex, who lay within 

two miles of it, came not up to its re. 
liefe: becauſe Warwick was not come yp 

to him. The King lay that night t 
Hounſlow, ſome three miles off, with the 

body of the army; where (if Eſſex hai 
pleaſed the next day) there was a large 

fair heath for the two armies to have 
tryed once again their courage and fo. 
tunes. But he being thus recruited, and 

the two Houſes and City making no fui- 
ther addreſs, and proviſions for the Kings 
army's longer ſtay there being wanting, 
about the middle of the day he marched 

off towards a ſummer-houſe of his own 

at Oatlands, betwixt Windſor and 
Hampton- Court, where there were ſtil 

fair heaths for the two armies to have 
engaged, if the Parliament-forces would 

have made the adventure; and he iy 

there about two dayes, and then re- 
;treated unto the town of Reading, which 

che nnde a garriſon, and ſo back to win- 

ter at Oxford. e afly 
cormanters, What good afſections and promptitude 
r c KugftO maintaine the King's juſt rights, * 
8 | . 
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o deliver him from the perſecution of 
his two Houſes, his Majeſtie left in the 
North, wee have already ſett down. To 
keep up the fervor in thoſe places, two 
eminent Lords, the Earle of Cumber- ZE - 
12nd and the Earle of Newcaſtle, were ld. 
ft behind. The firſt had his refidence 
it York, the other was leavying freſh 
men in Northumberland , Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, and Durham, and fo on- 
wards; who having raiſed a good and 
conſiderable Army, diſperſt young Ho- 
tham with the Parliament-forces, which 
ſought to impede his march, and came 
up to York, where the Earle of Cumber- 
land (who had bin no wayes equally 
active to what was expected of him; for 
he was a moſt loyall and honourable 
Perſon, even unto his death, unto the 
King) layd down his charge: for his 
Genius was not military. The Earle of New - Ric 
caſtle took the whole command upon 
him, and made his head- quarters at York. 
He was a Gentleman of grandeur, #s har 
generoſity, loyalty, and ſteddy and for- 
ward courage; but his edge had too 
much of the razor in it : for he had a 
tincture of a Romantick ſpirit, and had 
the misfortune to have ſomewhat of the 
Poet in him; fo as he choſe Sir William 
Davenant, an eminent good Poet, and 
| Ioyall 
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loyall Gentleman, to be Lientenant- 
Generall of his Ordnance; This indj. 
nation of his own and fuch kind of 


_ witty ſociety (to be modeſt in the ex 


preſſions of it) diverted many counſels 
and loſt many opportunities; which the 
nature of that affair, this great man 


had now entred into, required. The 


Parliament- party in the North was chiefly 
upheld by the Lord Fairfax, and his ſon, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
and Captain Hotham ; and tho this great 
Lord gave thoſe forces a defeat at Tad- 


caſter, yet they often endangered his 


diſperſt quarters, and got ſome credit by 


It; for his army, tho conſiderable, was 


ſoon weakned by a falſe policy; for he 


endeavoured to raiſe the reputation of 
it by multiplying his Commiſſions for 
new regiments, troops, and companies, 


for which they received ſome advance- 


mony, and quarters aſſigu d to them 


for their men; which they ſcarſe ever 


raiſed in ſuch a number, as to embody; 
and yet in ſuch a number, as did harraſs 
and impoveriſh the country, and lying 


with their few men ſcattered and thinn, 


were often ſurpriſed , and then the 


enemy had the reputation to have de- 
feated a regiment, where there was per- 
chance but halfe a company 'or 1 
An 
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4nd this, I believe, was a very great 
wound to him from the firſt; for had he 


 W:ccruited his firſt or old troops and com- 
x Wpanies > and not thus looſly aimed at 
„bew, his army would have bin more 
b powerfull, tho nominally leſs numerous, 


and could have lain cloſer together; and 
{ conſequently have bin ſtronger in it 
ſelfe, and more active upon the enemy. 


bit ere long his army grew very con- 
Y dderable; for Colonel Goring landed at 
„ Newcaſtle with 200 Commanders and 
t Wome armes from Holland; and Generall 
- lung not long after landed there like- 
vie, and brought him 6000 armes, and 
che Queen preſently after landed at 
s Wbuclington-Bay with good proviſion of 
e armes, ordnance, and ammunition, and 
vas by the Earle of Newcaſtle conveyed 
r Who York; and ſhe had ſo influenced 
„ Wir Hugh Cholmley, who commanded 


the port of Scarborough for the Parlia- 
ment, and old Sir John Hotham and his 
{on , who commanded Hull, that impor- 
tant garriſon ; that had ſhe bin as ſucceſ- 
full in the laſt, as (he was in the firſt, 
the whole North had bin cleared, and 
that undoubtedly would have turn'd the 
(ale upon the South, and reſtored his 
Myeſtie unto his juſt rights, the people 
unto their true liberties, and the nation 
5 + unto 
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unto its former profound peace. Ry 
Haotham's timorous temper betrayed him. 
ſelfe and the deſign. The Queen marchs 
up to Oxford, and the King mett ber 

at Edge-hill, where were all the demon. 
ſtrations of affection and joy may; 


+. 1 . 
The Kings This was in the year 1643, when the the 
_ 2643, in he King in this good condition both in WM (id 
North ant the North and Welt was proſperous, Cc 
Roprn. Sir Ralph Hopton having in the Wel BW ic: 
about the ſame time defeated the WM for 
Parliament-forces, who lay about PH WW wi 
mouth under the command of the Earl fo 
Stamford. Of Stamford. However, the King ſent H. 
Anto the two Houſes to treat of a peace; Wil Cl 
upon which errand came to Oxford the pl 

Earle of Northumberland, Mr. Per. p. 
point, G. But the propoſitions wer C 
nigh as unreaſonable and haughty, a K 

the former; ſo as the King not comply- Wl 
ing, they are by their Maſters called WM it 

| back, and the warr goes on. Eſſer Wi 
marches up towards Oxford, and then p 
retreats, and ſets down before Reading, ft 

a long and irregular town to be fortified, t. 

and required more men to defend it, WW * 

than were then in it; and tho the King . 

haſted to its releif , and was near it, and d 
engaged with ſome of the out-forces, . 


which blocked it up, and beat them off; 
i a * 
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conditions of marching out with armes. 
bag, and baggage; and was queſtioned 


ſome diſcontents at Oxford. 

A ſicknes at this time had ſeized upon 
the Earle of Eſſexs army; ſo that con- 
fiderable man Colonel Hambden , with 
Colonel Sheffeild, was about Chinner, 


W 1cavying recruits for that army in Ox- 


fordſhire towards Tame. Prince Rupert 
with a ſtrong party drawn out of Ox- 
ford, being advertiſed of it by. Colonel 


Commiſſion for the Militia againſt the 
King's authority. Hambden himſelfe 


little field very near the place of engage- 
perceiving that little body ſo at di- 


ſtance, briskly charged them, having not 
the leaſt knowledge that M. Hambden was 


temper was acrimonious, as the ſcurfe com- 
monly on his face ſhewed. 1118 
- Bye 


fr his life, but not executed, which made 


was retreated with a ſmall party into a 


among them. Here he received an hurt in 
the ſhoulder, whereof in three or four 
dayes after he dyed; for his blood in its 
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yet the Governor Colonel Fielding, even . 
in that inſtant, looſly rendred it upon 


Hurry a Scott, defeated them there in 
Chalgrove-feild, which was the very 
place, where Mr. Hambden had firſt 
put in execution the firſt Parliament- 


Hambden. 


ment: a ſmall party of the Princes 


n dunge, He was Certainly a perſon of the 
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greateſt abilities of any of that Patty. 
He had a great knowledge both in Scho. 
hrſhip and in the Law. He was of: 
conciſe and ſignificant language „ afd the 
mildeſt , yet ſubtilleſt, ſpeaker of any 
man in the Houſe; and had a dexterity, 
when a queſtion was going to be put, 
which agreed not with his ſenſe, to dray 
it over to it, by adding ſome equivocall of 
ſly word, which would enervate the 
meaning of it, as firſt put. He was very 
well read in hiſtory; and I remember the 
firſt time I ever ſaw that of D Avila of 
the Civil Warrs of France, it was lent me 
under the title of Mr. Hambden's Vade 
mecum; and I beleive no copy was liker 
an originall, than that rebellion was like 
ours. He was a man of a great and plen- 


tifull eſtate, and of great intereſt in his Wl 
country, and of a regular life; and tho h 
he took upon him but the title of 2 k 
Colonel, (for he had greater intereſt to 6 
raiſe the men, than aptitude to range or b 
fight them) yet he thus dyed (as is be- Ml © 
fore expreſt) in a martiall engagement. WM * 
The news whereof (he being ſo eminent ! 
a man) ſoon came to Oxford by a te- 
nant of Dr. Giless, who was Parſon of f 
Chinner, not far from the place where | 


the engagement was; who accidehtally 
1 | meeting 
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meeting me, firſt told it unto me, and 
brought him unto the King. The 
Doctor was a near neighbour and friend 
of Mr. Hambden's, and being an opulent 
man, he had built himfelfe a very good 
Parſonage-houle, in the contrivance of 
which {ſtructure Mr. Hambden had uſed 
his skill. The King required the Doctor, 

4 from himſelfe, to fend to fee him; for 

I found the King would have ſent him 
over any Chirurgeon of his, if any had 
bin wanting ; for he lookt upon his in- 
tereſt, if he could gain his affection, 
254 powerfull means of begetting a right 
underſtanding betwixt him and his two 
Houſes. I remember, how the Doctor 
regretted the King's command; for, ſayes 
he, I have ſeemed unlucky to him in 
ſeverall conjunctures of time, when 1 
made addreſſes to him in my own be- 
halfe: for he having bin formerly ſo 
kindly my friend, before I came to Ox- 
ford, wee the Prebendaries of Windſor 
being all turn d out of our houſes, in the 
carrying off of my goods, my wagons 
were robbed and plundered, tho' war- 
ranted by paſsport ; and I addreſſing to 
him for releife, my meſſenger came in 
that very inſtant, in which the news of 
7 


his eldeſt ſon's death came to him ; and 
ſome good time after falling into a like 
"N a 
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The Anker, The King finding by theſe exper: 
king imo te ENCES in the South, how tough the 


calamity, tho I failed of the fruit of hi 
intended releife the firſt time, yet! 
hoped to have found it the ſecond; but 
my meſſenger unfortunately met then 
with another, that brought the news of 
his beloved daughter, Mrs. Knightley, 
death; ſo I ſeem d to ſcritch-owl him 
However the Doctor ſent, and when he 
heard of a meſſage from him, this poor 
Gentleman, tho he was in an high fever 
and not very ſenſible, was much amated 
at it. Theſe little ſtories Iput down, becauſe 
the diſcovery of great men's natures arc 
often lively expotitions of their great 
counſels : hiſtory being but a reduction 
of moralls into examples. It was uſually 
ſaid , that he had more ambition to 
have bin the Prince's Governor, than any 
greater place : for aiming at the altera- 
tion of {ome parts of the Government, 
(for ©. firſt probably it amounted not 
unto a deſign of a total new form) he 
knew of now great a conſequence it would 
be, that a young Prince ſhould have 
principles ſuitable to what ſhould be 
eſtabliſht as law. ( 


"* buſines was like to prove, ſent me ſome 


Newcattle. time before into the North to the Eatle 


of Newcaſtle. My commiſſion Uh 
1 9905 for 
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(for I had but three or four words 
under the King's hand, written in a piece 
of white ſarſenet, to give me credit with 
him) to try, what he meant to do with 
his Army; and whether with a good 
part of it he would ( when the ſeaſon 
was) march up ſoutherly, and in a di- 
tink body keep at ſome diſtance from 
the King, to give a check unto the 
ſouthern army.But I found him very averſe 
to this, and perceived, that he appre- 
hended nothing more, than to be joyned 
to the Kings army, or to ſerve under 
Prince Rupert; tor he deſigned himſelfe 
to be the man, that ſhould turn the ſcale, 
and to be à ſelf- ſubſiſting and diſtinct 
army, wherever he was. Which when 
perceived fixt in him, being left to 
diſcretion, I thought it more reaſonable 
to wave it, than preſſe him to the con- 
traryz and by ſeverall ſtories and expreſ- 
ions he made, I diſcovered , he was 
bottom d upon this ground, and would 
not be brought from it. For I found 
with great ſavor he related to me the 
ſtory of the arch-Iriſh-Rebell Tyrone; 
who being taken priſoner by the Lord 
Deputy Mountjoy, and brought up to 
Q. Eliſabeth ; and Tyrone perceiving 
the Deputy waiting in the Privy-Chamber | 
among the Nobility and Gentry there, 

e R 2 with- 


. 


great man, who now in a crowd 


- himelfe ſo low and common, as to be 
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without any diſtinguiſhing character gf 
the greatnes he held in Ireland , Tyrone 
vented himſelfe to a Country-man of 
his, who told it thus; I am aſbamed, fayes 
he, to have bin taken a priſoner by und 


waiting for 4 woman's coming out, Ty 


deſcant no more upon the ſtory ; 1 


thought I might make a full reſolution, 
how little he intended to keep himſelfe 


in a nearnes with his army, to be in 
conjunction, if need were, with the Kings; 


and yet he told me, that when he could 


quitt Yorkſhire, and leave it in à con- 


dition to defend it ſelfe againſt the be. 


fore mentioned enemies in it, (which 


the Yorkſhire men would not have bin 


unwilling to have adventured, if he had 
left them in ſome meaſure their own 


Forces, and march'd with his own more 
northerly army; for they knew the 
Parliament would command Fairfax after 
him) he would march thro Lincoln- 
ſhire, and recruit himſelfe there, and fo 
over the Waſhes into Norfolk, and Suf- 


- folk, and the aſſociated Counties; which 
had bin a noble deſigne. For before this, 


by reaſon of Eſſex and his army's im- 


proſperity at Edgehill, and the moldring 


away of it about Reading; and mor 


make; | 
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af the conſiderablenes of the Lord of 

| Newcaſtle's army, and the dwindling of 

Fairfax's about Hull, the two Houſes, under 

the conduct of the Earle of Mancheſter and 
Cromwell, whoſe intereſt lay in thoſe nd. wo 
Counties, the one in Huntingtonſhire, 55 mar. 
the other in Cambridgeſhire , had d aſſo- 2 
ciated unto them Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, —— 
and the Ifle of Ely; and thoſe forces were 

by the Earle of Eflex firſt put under the 
command of the Lord Gray of Wark, 

yet not long after they. devolved in- 

W to the hands of the Lord Mancheſter and 
Cromwell. And here was the root of 

the Independency; and this army, when 
afterward it joyn d with the Scotch 

amy, and defeated the Earle of New- 

caſtle at Marſton- moore, and took in 

York, extinguiſht his glory; which, if 
he had — ed that defign of marching 
into their aſſociated Counties, it had 
prevented; ſo as he had a naturall fore- 
light , from whence his danger ſhould 
ariſe ; but not a good. Angell or Genius 

to divert it. 

It may be cate to character theſe sie Thomas 
two great men, whoſe Army did truly — 
and really turn the ſcale of the whole 

warr at Marſton- moore, tho' wee ſhall 

find afterwards another Head or Generall 

of it: Mancheſter being to be thruſt out, 

R 3 and 
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and Sir Tho. Fairfax, a man of a military I he. 
nius, undaunted courage and preſence int 
of mind in the field both in action and Ne 
danger, but of a very common under. es 
ſtanding in all other affairs, and of: | 
worſe elocution; and ſo a moſt fit tod 1 
for Mr. Cromwel to work with , being {at 
thereunto to be choſen. | the 
Ealle of _ The Earle of Mancheſter , formerly Wl 
known by the name of the Lord Kim Wl 
bolton, was a Gentleman of very good hi 
parts, and of very good education, in 
both at home and abroad, and of 1 th 
debonair nature, but very facile. hi 
changeable; and had the misfortune to g 
fall into ill company, or elſe ſurely he { 
had bin a very good man. He married 0 
the Earle of Warwicks daughter; and f 
his own father, the Lord Privy-Seal, kept WM | 
him but at hard meat; inſomuch as his | 
converſation with that gang of men, il © 
Sir Nathanael Rich, his wife's uncle, and | 


and the Lord Say, and the like, made 


With all his good nature or the facility 


the Earle of Warwick, his father-in-law, 


Him carly appear a great zealot: and yet 


of it, he did as much harm, and as 
rigidly managed his power given him to 
reform the Univerſity of Cambr idge; a 
the worſt- natur d man could have done. 


And therefore it was ſippoſed;, tho 
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he ſeemed the head, he was but the 
inſtrument of Mr. Cromwell, who made 
creat ravage in all thoſe aſſociated Coun- 
tics on the King's party. SY 
have no mind to give an ill cha- gc mn. 
rater of Cromwell; for in his conver- 
fation towards me he was ever friendly; 
tho' at the latter end of the day finding 
me ever incorrigible, and having ſome 
inducements to ſuſpect me a tamperer, 
he was ſufficiently rigid. The firſt time, 
that ever I took notice of him, was in 
the very beginning of the Parliament 
held in November 1640, when I vainly 
thought my ſelfe a courtly young Gen- 
tleman : (for we Courtiers valued our 
ſelves much upon our good COR) | 
came one morning into the Houſe 
well clad, and perceived a Gentleman 
ſpzaking (whom I knew not) very ordi- 
narily apparelled; for it was a plain 
cloth- ſute, which ſeemed to have bin 
made by an ill country-taylor ; his linen 
was plain, and not very clean; and I 
remember a ſpeck & two of blood upon 
his little band , which was not much 
larger than his collar ; his hatt was with- 
out a hatt-band : his ſtature was of a 
good ſize, his ſword ſtuck cloſe to his 
lide, his countenance ſwoln and reddiſh, 
his voice ſharp and untunable , and his 
ESTI R 4 elo- 
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eloquence full of fervor; for the ſubjeg Af 
matter would not bear much of reaſon, N ſome 
it being in behalfe of a ſervant of wife 
Mr. Prynn's, who had diſperſt libelg ion 
againſt the Queen for her dancing ani {WPy! 
ſuch like innocent and courtly ſports; and that 
he aggravated the impriſonment of th mo. 
man by the Council-Table unto th abo 


 wickedly and facinorouſly he acted, and 


height, that one would have beleived.the 
very Goverment it ſelfe had been in great 


danger by it. I ſincerely profeſſe it le. ü 
ſened much my . reverence unto that na 
great councill; for he was very much WW 
hearkened unto. And yet I liv'd to ſe che 
this very Gentleman, whom out of noil be 


will to him I thus deſcribe, by multiplied 
good ſucceſſes, and by reall (but uſurpt) 
power: (having had a better taylor, 
and more converſe among good com- 
pany ) in my owne eye, when for fir 
weeks together I was a priſoner in hi 
ſeyjeant's hands, and dayly waited at 
Whitehall, appeare of à great and 
majeſtick deportment and comely pre- 
ſence. Of him therefore I will ſay no 
more, but that verily I beleive, he was 
extraordinarily deſigned for thoſe extra. 
ordinary things, which one while moſt 


at another as ſuccesfully and greatly pe 
5 8 


formed. 


* 


that for many years his Patient was a 
moſt ſplenetick man, and had phanſyes 
about the croſs in that town ; and that 
he had bin called up to him at midnight 
and ſuch unſeaſonable houres very many 


made him bgleive he was then dying; 


and there went a ſtory of him, that in 
the day-time lying melancholy in his 


him all the little eſtate Cromwell had, 


told him was traiterous to relate. The 


firſt years of his manhood were ſpent 
in a diſſolute courſe of life, in good fel- 
lowſhip and gaming, which afterwards 
he ſeemed very ſenſible of and ſorrowful 


g00d method upon his converſion; for 
he declared, he was ready to make reſti- 


tution unto any man, who would accuſe 
him, or whom he could accuſe himſelfe 


times, upon a ſtrong phanſy, which 


bed, he beleived , that a ſpirit appeared 
to him, and told him, that he ſhould be the 
greateſt man (not mentioning the word 
King) in this Kingdom. Which his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Steward, who left 


for; and as if it had bin a good ſpirit, 
that had guided him therein, he uſed a 
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After the rendition of Oxford, I living , n 
ſome time with the Lady Beadle (my ae and 
wite's ſiſter) near Huntington, had occa- ger 
on to converſe with Mr. Cromwell's 
Phyſician, Dr. Simcott, who aſſured me, 


po 
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Ne became 
the head of 


tie malcon- 


ar partyin men, whoſe habitations confined upon 


the buſines 


of the fem. the Fenns, and who in the heat of ſum 


When he was thus civilized, he joyne 


the freſh waters overflowed in the winter, 
lye dry, and green, or drainable; whether 


to them for that ſmall pretenſe of right, 


can, could never ſatisfy ſach a body of 
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to have wronged : (to his honor I ſpey 
this ; for I think the publick acknoy. 
ledgments men make of the publick evil 
they have done, to be the moſt gloriay 
trophies they can have aſſigned to them 


himſelfe to men of his own temper, why 
pretended unto tranſports and revel 
tions. 19 . 
Now not long after the Earle of Bed 
ford and divers of the principal Gentle 


mer ſaw vaſt quantities of lands, which 


uh 
it was publick ſpirit, or private advantage a 
which led them thereunto , a ſtranger V 
cannot determine: they make propoſ. 0 
tions unto the King to iſſue out com. t 
miſſions of Sewers to drayn thoſe lands, 
and offer a proportion freely to be given 


to the Crown for its countenance and 
authority therein. And as all theſe great 
and publick works muſt neceſſarily, con- 
cerne multitudes of perſons, who wil 
never think they have exact juſtice done 


they have unto ſome commons; ſo the 
Commiſſioners, let them do. what they 


men. 


* 
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nen. And now the King is declared the 
principal Undertaker for the drayning; 
and by this time the vulgar are grown cla- 
morous againſt theſe firſt popular Lords 
and Undertakers, who had joyned with 
the King in the ſecond undertaking ; 
tho they had much better proviſions for 
them, than their intereſt was ever be- 
fore: and the Commiſſioners muſt by 
multitudes and clamours be withſtood ; 
and as a head of this faction, Mr. Crom- 
well in the year 1638 at Huntington 
appears; which made his activity fo 
well known unto his friend and kinſman, 

Mr. Hambden, that he in this Parliament 

gave a character of Cromwell, of being 

an active perſon, and one that would ſitt 

well at the mark; and thus he is early 

joyned unto the moſt buſy contrivers of 

the new intended changes. 5 

One thing more I have to obſerve hepundered 

concerning his temper, that whilſt I Tins,” 
was about Huntington, viſiting old Sir de On 

Oliver Cromwell, his uncle and gecd- 

father, at his houſe at Ramſey, he told 

ine this ſtory of his ſuccesfull nephew 

and godſon; that he viſited him with 

a good ſtrong party of horſe, and that 
ebe had askt him his bleſſing, and that 
the few houres he was there, he would 
not keep on his hatt in his preſence; but 

1 5 GO at 
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The Inde- 
pendents. 


and withall a crafty underſtanding, knoy: | 


will reflect on the temper of his whole 


ment of naturall and politick ends; 
made uſe of the zeal and credulity of 


too often the crueller : for it was ſuch a | 
fort of men, as killd brave young 


habited more to ſpirituall pride, than 


ſupplied its place; and at firſt they choſe 
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at the ſame time he not onely diſarmed, 
but plundered him : for he took away 
o OE 

Now from his perſonall temper wee 


army; for they had all either naturally 
the phanatick humor, or ſoon imbibed 
it. Bat a herd of this ſort of men being 
by him drawn together, he himſelfe, like | 
Mahomet, having tranſports of phandy, 


ing, that naturall principles, tho not 
morally good, will conduce to the attain- 


thoſe perſons, teaching them, as they 
too readily taught themſelves, that they | 
engaged for God, when he led them 
againſt his Vicegerent, the King: and 
where this opinion mett with a naturall | 
courage, it made them the bolder, and 


Cavendiſh and many others, after "api 
given, in cold blood. And theſe men 


carnall riot or intemperance, ſo conſe- 
quently having bin induſtrious and active 
in their former callings and profeſſions, 
where naturall courage wanted, zeale 


rather 


ather to dye, than flye; and cuſtom re- 


ding the ſweet of good pay, and of 
qulent plunder, and of preferment, ſuit- 
ible to activity and merit; the lucrative 


Ic Wl cart made gaine ſeem to them a naturall 
ly Wl ncmber of godlines. And I cannot here 
ed onit a character of this army, which 
15 enerall Fairfax gave unto my ſelfe, after 
ke e {condition of Oxford, upon a vilit 
„ WW | made him: (for my wife was his 
ber kinſwoman) when complementing 
ot Bl him with the regularity and temperance 
of his army, he told me, The beſt common 
diere he had , ( for he himſelfe was of 
ot il: tationall temper, not phanaticall) came 
„ our army, and from the garriſons he 
l taker in. So (ſayes he) I found you 
m i iu made them good ſoldiers, and I have 
1d made them good men. But upon this 
hole matter it may appear, that the 
x ſpirit of diſcipline of warr may beget 
* cht ſpirit of diſcipline, which even So- 
> Wl lomon deſcribes, as the ſpirit of wiſ- 
dom and obedience. And I remember, 
- WF vat a ſober friend of mine told me, that 
an i be replied to an old acquaintance of his, 
e engaged with Fairfax, vaunting of the 
i bnctity of their army and the negli- 
> WT gence of ours: Faith, (ayes he) thor 


er | __ "=> 
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moved fear of danger: and afterwards 


ſchelt true 3 for in our army, we have the 
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ſens of men, (drinking and wenching ) by 
in yours, you have thoſe of devils, ſpirk 
tuall pride and rebellion. 
As we have thus character d Mancheſty 
and Cromwell, ſo it may be neceſſary tg 
take notice of Sir William Waller, who 
was a Favourite-Generall of the city q 
London; as likewiſe of Alderman Browne 
a Woodmonger, afterwards for his civil 
uſage of the King, whilſt a priſoner, wal 
thought of, and knighted, viz. Sir Ri 
chard Browne, 110 


Waller. Waller was a Gentleman of couragę Ho 
and parts, and of a civill and cere- 
monious behavionr. He held a. gainfull (iv 

farms from the Crown of the butleraęe por 

and prizage oi vines; but upon a quu- 1+ 

rell between him and Sir Thomas Rey- or 

nols, a Courtier, who had an intereſt ii ch. 

the farme of the Wine-Licences, upon 
whom Waller having uſed his cudgel, St 
and being cenſured and fined for it in the ri 
Starr- Chamber, and having a zealoul th 
Lady, who uſed to call him, her man of WM li 
God, he engaged on the Parliament-ſide. WM v 
3 Browne was a man of a clear courage, fo 
and of a good underſtanding , and very WM iv 
crafty, as his treaty with the Loi R 
Digby, then Secretary of State, whilſt WM M 

he lay at Abington, will hereafter ſhew: h 

he was Presbyterian in religion, as well WF 1i 
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s Parliamentarian in civill affaires; but 
fell off from both at laſt. His intereſt in 
the City made his ſmall flying body of 
men ( for he moved ſometimes alone ) 
rery conſiderable for their ſtoutnes, more 
than for their number. 2 5 
Major-Generall Skippon was another sigpon- 
fzyvonrite of the City: he was their 
Confident, when they were firſt poy- 
ſoned in their loyalty ; and was alwayes 
1 guide in the Earle of Eſſex his army, 
and a high Presbyterian , and bred in 
Bold TIRES 5 2697 IE 

The year 1642 having thus begun the 
vill warr, (for the feaver then broke 
forth) the two years after, 1643. and 
1644. brought the diſeaſe to its heighth 
or criſis, and in every part of the land 
there was too too plentiful a letting blood. 

In this year in the encounter about The fg =: 
Safford was Alain (tho he dyed victo- She 


rious ) that molt noble and ſtout Lord, dd ar- 
the Earle of Northampton, by Sir Wil- Nonhamy- 
liam Brereton and Sir John Gell's forces; an accony: 
which was a conſiderable loſs; forhisper- &,."* ** 
{on was very valuable, and he had bin bred 
with the King , being Gentleman of his 
Robes; and he had as much love to his 
Maſter, as loyalty. This may be ſaid of 
him, that lie faithfully ſerved his Maſter, 
living and dead; for he left fix __ 

3 ons, 


Fs 
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ſens of men, (drinking and wenching ) lM. p 
in yours, you have thoſe of devils, ine 
tual pride and rebellion. _ ce 
As we have thus character d Mancheſteſi nen 
and Cromwell, ſo it may be neceſſary i¶ N ver) 
take notice of Sir William Waller, who har 
was a Favourite-Generall of the city o \ 
London; as likewiſe of Alderman Browne fav 
a Woodmonger, afterwards for his civic. 
uſage of the King, whilſt a priſoner, well {on 
thought of, and knighted, viz. Sir Nag 
charg-Browne, - i; 75 bee 
Waller Waller was a Gentleman of couragę Ho 
and parts, and of a civill and cer: 
monious behavionr. He held a. gainfull ay 
farm? from the Crown of the butlerag fo. 
and prizage O vines; but upon a.qua-Wl 1+ 
rell between him and Sir Thomas Rey- or 
nols, a Courtier, who had an intereſt in th 

the farme of the Wine-Licences, upon 
whom Waller having uſed his cudgel, 8 
and being cenſured and fined for it in theWM ri 
S Starr-Chamber, and having a zealous th 
Lady, who uſed to call him, her man f l 
Saad, he engaged on the Parliament-ſide. WM iv 
Browns, Browne was a man of a clear courage, f 
and of a good underſtanding , and very WM iy 
crafty, as his treaty with the Lord R 
Digby, then Secretary of State, whili WM 
he lay at Abington, will hereafter ſhew: h 
he was Presbyterian in religion, as: well MW 1! 
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s Parliamentarian in civill affaires; but 

fel off from both at laſt. His intereſt in 

the City made his (mall flying body of 

men (for he moved ſometimes alone) 

jery conſiderable for their ſtoutnes, more 

than for their number. 
Major-Generall Skippon was another sxirr 

fxvonrite of the City: he was their 

Confident, when they were firſt poy- 

ſoned in their loyalty ; and was alwayes 

1 guide in the Earle of Eſſex his army, 

and a high Presbyterian , and bred in 
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- The year 1642 having thus begun the 
full civill warr, (for the feaver then broke 
ag forth ) the two years after, 1643. and 


a.. brought the diſeaſe to its heighth 

- or criſis, and in every part of the land 

iu thcre was too too plentiful a letting blood. 

Jon In this year in the encounter about The fel a 
el afford was Alain (tho he dyed victo- Sie... 
tte rious ) that moſt noble and ſtont Lord, wis an 

ou the Earle of Northampton, by Sir Wil Northamy- 
m Brereton and Sir John Gell's forces; an Ls 

e. ¶ which was a conſiderable loſs; for his per- q 

ge, WM fon was very valuable, and he had bin bred 


with the King, being Gentleman of his 
Robes; and he had as much love to his 
Maſter, AS loyalty. This may be ſaid of | 
him, that lie faithfully ſerved his Maſter, 
living and dead; for he left fix — 
LY ſons, 
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ſons, who were all heirs of his courage 


loyalty, and virtue; whereof the eldeſ Wl ab. 
was not then twenty. At the battell at M. 
Edgehill the eldeſt was abſent, but Sir WM ad 
Charles and Sir William charged in the WM (i 
troop with their father. Sir Spencer, tho WM th 
not able to graſp a piſtoll, yet in indigna. Wl in 
tion cryed, that he was not expoſed tothe ¶ pa 
ſame hazard his brothers were. After their I m 
father's death, the young Lord had the C 
ſame charge in the army his father had Wl © 
before, and was in all his rencountes WW M 
forward, ſtout , and fortunate and Sir hi 
Charles gave the like account of himſelfe WM th 
in the command of the Horſe. Sir Wi- ar 
liam ſignalized himſelfe in defending C 
Banbury Caſtle againſt a long and a pow- Wl 2: 
erfull ſiege; in which action he ſhewed Wl 
much of an old ſoldier, (though a young Wl c: 
man, never engaged before) in fortifying L. 
the place, cheering his men, and ſo ir 
ordering his proviſions, that they ſerved ſe 
him to extremity, and untill he was h 
releived. Sir Spencer ſoon applyed him- Wh » 
ſelfe unto the ſervice of our preſent WI v 
King, and was as eminently pious, a5 Wl a 
courageous and knowing. Sir Francis WW 
was of ſo tender age, that he came not into b 
play, till his preſent Majeſties happy reſt le 
tution; but fince ſhewed himſelfe in the t. 


command he hath of a troop of horſe f. 
oy in 


eee e 
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in his Majeſtie's guards here at home, and 
abroad in Flanders, equall to his brothers. 
Mr. Henry Compton, the youngeſt, 
addicted himſelf to his book, and made 
ſuch a progreſs in all forts of learning, 
that he was ſoon eminent; which he 
improved by his travells into forein 
parts, and he entred himſelfe into the 
military liſt; but the grave Prelates, con- 
ſcious of his abilities to ſerve the Church, 
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ſoon brought him into Orders; and his 


Majeſties value of the family, and of 
himſelfe, made him a ſpeedy paſſage to 
that high preferment he now poſleſſes 
and (to the ſatisfaction of the Church, 
Court, and City.) exerciſes at preſent, 
2s Biſhop of London. 


in the ſame year the Earle of Nevy- Patel « 


caſtle got an important victory over the moor. 


Lord Fairfax at Adderton- moor; where- 


in this is memorable, that when the day 


ſeemed loſt on his fide, and many of his 
horſe and foot ſtanding doubtfull and 
wavering ; a ſtand or body of pikes, 
which being not uſefull, where the two 
armies were ſtronglieſt engaged, came up 
to the defenſe of their foot, and charged 
by Fairfax's horſe, repelling them, gave 
leiſure to rally horſe and foot, and by 


the credit thereof entirely defeated Fair= 


faxs army, and drove him and his 
8 {cats 


dertoi. - 
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ſcattered troops into Hull. This victory 
made the Earle ſeem Lord of the North, 

for from Berwick to Newcaſtle, and from 

| Newcaſtle to Newark, all was the Kings, 

and the cheife Nobility and Gentry enga- 

ged in his army, and ſeverall towns and 

caltles garriſon d for him; particularly 

the town of Newcaſtle, the city of York, 

and the Earle of Newcaſtle's own Houſe, 
Welbeck ; the Lord Frechevill's houſe, 
Staley; and the Earle of Cheſterfeilds 

_ Sheltord; and that moſt important gu- 

Tiſon, Newan. dl -whh 

The kings? And at this time Mr. Charles Caven- 


forces in Lin- 


colatire,Lei- diſh, brother to the Earle of Devonſhire, 
and er. Was very proſperous with a ſmall flying 
* army in Lincolnſhire; and Mr. Haſtings, 
afterwards Lord Louborough, ſecond ſon 
to the Earle of Huntington, was con- 
derable, both in his garriſon and ſmal 
flying body about Aſhby- de- la-Zouch in 
Leiceſterſhire. Beaver-caſtle was likewite 
garriſoned, and many more might be 
named northweſt , as Ludlow, Bridge- 
north, Shrewsbury, the Wyches, and ſo 
up to Cheſter: and in Wales Cherk- 
caſtle, and Mountgomery-caſtle, Ot. 
All which is but mentioned , to ſhew, 
how univerſall the conflagration was; 


for the Parliament-party wanted not WW © 
fome forces ig ail thoſe | . B 
1 


| beſt advantage; for Prince Maurice, be- gea vy 
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ballance, tha not t out-ballance, the King . 
party. 


In this year, in the Weſt the King Brigoll far- 
reduced that moſt important trading *7 
town, Briſtol, which was garriſoned by 
the Parliament, and commanded by a 
Gentleman, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, who wr Fiennes; 
had more of the learning of the Gown-- 
men, (whether wee conſider them, as. 
Lawyers or Divines) than he had of the 
ſword; and who a little before had de- 
tected a conſpiracy by the Sheriff of that 
city, one Mr. Yeomans , and Mr. Bou- 
chier, and Dakers, and others to deliver 
up chat place to the King: but he ſeized 
on them, and executed them; being for- 


| warder. to exerciſe an act of cr ruclty, than 


he was to ſhew, (when the place came 
actually to be beſieged) an act of dern 
to defend it. 


The Weſt Was nor cent ito that Aſi in the 


{| mana- 


2 "Prince Maus 


ing altign'd a Commander in chiefe, tho zie, 

he was a very brave Prince, and a good 

ſoldier, yet thoſe countries hankering 

after the Earle of Hartford, or ſome Fate of 

great man among themſelves, were not Bd, 

at firſt ſo plyant and hearty, as others 

wiſe probably they would have bin. 

However, ſoon after the rendition of 

briſtol to the King, the brave young 
5 8 2 Earle 
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kate oo Earle of Carnarvan, a Gentlemaa of an 

Carnarvan. excellent ſpirit, (cho formerly he had 

made uſe of his wit ſomewhat prophane. 

ly, which humor he now ſhook off, and 

turned into ſeriouſnes and extraordi. 

nary diligence) with that flying body he 

commanded, had rendred to him Port. 

land, Weymouth, and Melcomb, who 

ſoon ſubmitted , and became loyall: x | 

unto Prince Maurice did the city of 

Exeter de- Exeter, the town of Barnſtable; and 

«5. indeed moſt of the Weſtern coul. 

ties in their inland parts became the 
Rs b, $7 

Lyon Gur Thus highly, even unto a mirack, 

_** conlidering his ſmall beginning, did the 

King proſper both in the North and 

Welt : and this good ſucceſs made the 

blood boyle even in the aſſociated 

counties: for the town of Lynn wa 

furpriſed for his Majeſtie by ſome of the 

Gentry there: but (his affairs not long 

continuing proſperous) was by Man- 

cheſter ſoon retaken. But the iſſue 

ſhewed, that Providence made this dil- 

penſation, tending more unto the puniſh- 

ment of the Nation, than unto the 

reſettlement of the Royall family. One 

(or the like) councill in both quarters, 

North and Weſt, ſoon blaſted the pro- 

ſperity in each place; for the King 
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pitcht upon that fatall reſolution, re- 
commended to him, as it is ſaid, by the 
Lord Culpeper, (who wanted no loyalty) 
of beſieging Gloceſter, and who thought Sec of 
ic a good policy not to leave a ſtrong : 
town behind him. But the counſell proved 
call ; for had the King at that time reſol- 
vcd in himſelf to have {truck at the proud 
head of London, and had had autho- 
ity enough at that time to have required 
the Earle of Newcaſtle to have joyned 
with him, (both armies being never in 
10 good a ſtate, and the countries, which 
they commanded, fo free and ſecure) 
humanely ſpeaking , he had raiſed ſuch 
confuſion among the two Houſes and 
Londoners , that they had either ſent 
him his own terms, or if they had 
tought him, moſt probably he had bin 
victorious. For the countries about Lon- 
don were well- affected to the King's 
cauſe; and many in London paſſionate- 
ly withed for his approch. But hence- 
forward it befell the King's forces, as it 
did the Iſraelites, who being diſcouraged 
by the greateſt number of ſpies, would 
not march up towards Canaan, where 
they might have entered within two 
years after their exit from Egypt; but 
their refrackorines loſing them their 
opportunity, made them wander in the 
| S 3 wil- 
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wildernes forty years. Upon which, tha 
good Hiſtorian , Sir Walter Rawleigh 
makes this obſervation , That the tim 
of grace and of man's repentance have | 
ſett appoiutment; Or in plainer terms, 
Oftentimes ovine Providence gives a may 
hut one /e rnele ſeaſon to tay hold on. But 
the King fixes on Gloceſter, and the Earls 

of Newcaſtle as\ fatally about the fan: 
time ſetts down before Hull. 
Gloceſter was at that time held by 
_ Maſſey for the Parliament: but the King 
opiniating there too long, Ellex at Lon- 
don gott up a ſtrong army, in order to 
the releifc of it; and the King upon his 
approch drawing off too late, his foot 
could not accompany his horſe; ſo s] 
vigilant and forward Prince Rupert, who 
*was advanced with the horſe, not wil 
ling to let flip the advantage he had in 
the open grounds about Aubern- chat, 
made ſo brave a charge on Eſſex s army, 
that he routed many great bodies both of 
their horſe and foot; where, and in the 
next battell after at Newbury, the Lord 
Gerrard appeared eminent; and had the 
foot bin there, moſt probably they had 
made the victory . 

RY : The King in the mean time Baſtefing 

wer © with his foot, poſſeſſed himſelfe of New- 


bury, intending t to hinder Eſſex s retreat 
00 
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to London; which he projected to have 
done without fighting; but forced there- 
unto by a ſharp engagement , made his 
way open : the country there being very 
advantageous for the ſervice of his foot. 
Eſſex loſt many more men, than did the 
King; yet making his paſſage open to- 
wards Reading, and ſome perſons on the 
King's fide, who fell that day, being much 
more valuable, than any, that were {lain 
of Eflex's-party, the honour of the day 
ſcemed to belong unto that fide. For 
here fell that brave young Earle of Car- Sy 
mrvan; who having chang'd much of ä 
his diſordered courſe of life before, gave 
ſuch evidences of repentance now, that 
had he livd, moſt probably he would 
have bin as. great an example of virtue, 
as cver he had bin before of extrava- 
And here was extinguiſht that fine 
flame, which made ſplendid that excellent ,_ 
ſoul of the Lord Faulkland, then Secre- Falkland, 
tary of State, whoſe courage carried him 
too farr in this engagement: and here 
likewiſe fell that modeſt, courageous, bead 
and loyall young Lord, the Earle of 
Sunderland, whoſe family of Spencers the ale or 
was ever. ſound in its root, and in all its e 
numerous branches. e 
e bent be." 
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to be prevented: but thus cautious his 


doubted. The Earle of Newcaſtle's horſe 


town. I went down to ſee his (trenches 
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And as if the ſame miſguiding ſpirit hag 
reign d in the North, tho the Counſellor 
thereof had much more reaſon to be 
ſuſpected; the Earle of Newcaſtle fate 
down before Hull, upon the advice (it 
was ſaid) of his Lieutenant-General. 
King. Upon a ſecond diſpatch fron 
Oxford, 1 was then in the North with 
this great Lord; for it was then v 
doubtfull at Oxford, whether the Scots, 
who had now raiſed an Army, would 
march in, in behalfe of the King, | 
or of the Parliament: for Dake Hamij- 
ton's intelligence made it very doubtfull; 
for like all the reſt, he never read their 
true meaning, until} their deſign was not 


letters were, that they moſt commonly 


lying on the Lincolnſhire-ſide of Hull, 
and he with his army lying before it on 
the North, 1 found him of a very cheery 
complexion, and hopefull to reduce that 


and works, and found (the ſeaſon 
having bin very wett) his men ſtanding 
ancle- deep in dirt, a great diſtance from 


tlie town; ſo as ! conceived, thoſe with- | 


- out ware. likelier to rott, than thoſe | 


within to ſtarve: and by "aſſault there 


Vas not the leaſt probability to carry it. 


Upon 


& 2. 
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Upon my return to him, relating but 
faintly and modeſtly my thoughts, (for 
he knew I had not the leaſt part of a 
ſoldier to warrant a diſcourſe upon that 
ſubje&) he merrily a f. it off, ſaying, Tor 
often hear as called the Popiſe ſh army but 
you ſee, we truſt not in our good works. 
returned to Vork, and 45 long af- 
ter he found it fit to draw off his 


Army. 1715 
About this time young Sir Henry Vane, The Com: 


miſſioners 


and Stephen Marſhall, the great archie- dur we, 
piſcopall Presbyter, were got into Scot- de ar 
und, where the Kings miſcarrying at wen. 
Gloceſter, and this great man's at Hull, 

with ſome: other advantageous propo- 
tions , like Jonathan's taſting a little 
honey upon the point of his wand, 
opened the Scott's eyes, and renewed 

their fainting reſolutions ; and they 
found, and ſaid, It was as reaſonable for 
them to alſiſt the two Houſes of Parliament 

in England againſt the King, as it was for 
Glens Bliſabeth to alſrst 55 Lords of 

the Congregation in Scotl and your the 
Queen of Scots. 

And now the Scotch Covenant muſt be Sch core 
fitted to ſerve both England and Scot- d en zi. 
land; and the Engliſh muſt ſwear to 
ab) jure their eſtabliſnt Church-GOovern- 
ment, before they had any propoſed in 

place 
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place of it. Here the Commiſlioners d 
the ſeverall Nations endeavour to out. 
witt one another; and ſo the Scots muſt 
alter our Engliſh Church, — 
to the beſt Reformed: Churches; 
that muſt neceſſarily be the Kirk of = 
land) and fly Sir | Henry Vane: adds ac 
cording unto the word of God: and 
that would as tolerably propoſe for x 
pattern Independency. And thus they 
willingly cozened themſelves and on: 
another, and as many more, as would 
ſwallow this-gilded pill. And as theſe 
tender men were farr from. being ſcrupy- 
lous in breaking oaths, which they had 
taken themſelves about things known and 
. eſtabliſht by law; ſo they make no ſcru- 
ple to take new oaths, and to make other ? 
 1wear to maintaine the. priviledges of 
both Kingdom's Parliaments: (which 
were things never yet, nor perchance ever 
will be defined) and the penalty of 
refuſing this Covenant muſt” be no leſs 
. than being declared an enemy unto Rdli- | 
gion, unto the King's honour, and the 
Kingdoms peace, with the loſs of all 
offices and places, and incapacity to re- 
cCeive any other in the future. 
de sen. About this time comes out of Scotland 
England, o an advertiſement from Hamilton unto the 


| Parkament | Earle of Newcaſtle-by one Mr. Neal, An 
inte - 
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intelligent perſon, and who managed all 
the affairs of Mr. William Murray) to 
warn the Earle of the Scots intention to 
march into England; and to leave it to 
him, whether he would not garriſon 
Ber wick and Carliſle in prevention of the 
dots doing lo. This ſmelt too rank with 
my Lord of Newcaſtle, who difpatcht 
away Neal to Oxford; but he replied to 
the Duke, that this action would be 
aganst the Treaty, ratified by the Parlia- 
ments of both Nations upon the Pacifi- 
lation; aud might give the Scots juit oc- 
caſon to complaine of the King, and ſo 
conſequently juſt reaſon for their intended 
march, But the Scots were not ſo ſcru- 
pulous; for they ſoon after garrifoned 
thoſe places; and if Hamilton had had 
à mind to have made any adventure for 
the King, (as there were great flutterings 
ſeemingly to do it; for under pretenſe 
of honouring my Lady Roxburgh's 
funeral with their preſence, 1000 horſe 


„ (pretenders to ſerve the King) mett with 
- the Duke there, not far from Berwick- 


borders, but parted without any ſach 
reſolution) it had bin an eaſy matter for 
them to have ſeized Berwick : and then 
0 WY peradventure not unfitt for the Marquiſs __ 
of 'Newcaftl--ro have own'd them. But 
I to ſay no-more, all the Scotch — dete 
2 | | | | O 
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of the King's party vaniſht into ſmozk, 
and the Scotch army marches unto the 
Parliament's aſſiſtance; and Duke Hamil. 
ton and his brother come poſt to Oxford 
to tell a fair, tho' a lamentable, tale. 
And Hamilton might juſtly thinke him. 
ſelfe in no great danger, tho guilty, 
when a Scotch army was in England, and 
joyned unto the Engliſn. But to Oxford 
he comes, and there the repreſentations 
made of him unto the King, even by 
ſome of his own Country-men, conclude 
him guilty : but here the two brothers 
are diſtinguiſhed : the Duke being impri- 


fond, his brother ſett free. And not long 


after the King conferred his place of 


Maſter of the Horſe on Prince Rupert; 


which he was preſt unto, for fear, that 


The declen- 

ſion of the 

Ning's af- 
furs. 


Hamilton might return to a capacity of 
recozening him; which tho the King 


charges him not with directly and open- 


ly, yet he ſeems not to difown. _ 
From this time the Kings affaires run all 


into the wain. The two Houſes, who had 


the wealth and trade of London, had the 
ſtrength in a manner of all England; for 


nere was truly the S paniſn Weſt- Indies zand 
it made the caſe betwixt the King and the 
two Houlcs, like that betwixt the Vene- 


tian anda proud Spaniſh Ambaſſador there, 


ho coming into their Arſenall , 


and 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing theiffreaſures, and a maſſy chain 
of gold lying upon the ground, he 
turn d it, and ſpurn d it, untill they asked 
him, what he ſought; The root, (ſayes 
he) it ſeems, is here above-ground with you, 
but in my Maſter's country it grows below. 


Thus was London an inexhauſtible foun- 


taine, and ſuch an hydra , that if it had 
one head cut off, there ſprang up pre- 
ſently another; for about this time one 
Meldrum , a Scot, was intruſted with a 
very conſiderable body of horſe and 
foot, to beſeige that important garrifon 
of Newark : which town gained, would 
have cut off all intercourſe betwixt the 
King and the Earle of Newcaſtle. About 
that time Prince Rupert, who ſeemed the 
life of the King's army, was recruiting his 
own army, in order to the defenſe of 
the North, in Lincolnſhire, Shropſhire, 
and Cheſhire, upon the Scots coming 
in: but the Newarkers importuning his 
Majeſtie, he receives poſitive orders in 
the firſt place to relieve that town; and 
before he marches thither , wee will 

make a hault in thoſe Northern proceed- 
ings; and view, what the King and the 
Farle of Eſſex and Waller do here in the 
Weſt of England.  _ 225 


About this time, it being about the Rik: and 
| ; ; Park” | a f aller-; ; 

year 1644 , the two Houſes being aſſured, progreſ i 

. fat” 
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Earle of 
Cleaveland. 


too true an account, that they had over 


they ſent them out with two conſi 


ſhould ſtay in Oxford, or to fight him, 


But the King taking a reſolution not to be 
party of horſe under the command of 
activity, as well as firm loyalty, and 
uſually ſucceſsfull in what he attempted: 
he ſo bravely bearded Waller, that the 
this defign with all ſecrecy, with a well 
out of Oxford towards Worceſter ; 
| tain rendevous joyn'd him; and Eſſex 


and believing,that the King would march 
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that the Scots were entring this Kingdom 
on their behalfs, they reckoned and mage 


balanced the King's party in the North: 


for beſides the Scots army and Fairfax 
army, they had appointed Mancheſter 


and Cromwell to attend that ſervice, 
and then ſtrengthning Eſſex and Waller, 
derable armies to beſeige the King, if he 


in caſe they ſhould draw him into the 
field, Prince Rupert being then abſent, 


befieged, and amuſing Waller by a ſtrong 


the Earle of Cleaveland, a Nobleman of 
a daring courage, full of induſtry and 


King in the mean time, who had carried 
ſelected body of horſe and foot, marched 
where the Earle of Cleaveland at a cer- 
and Waller finding themſelves deceived, 
to joyn with Prince Rupert; and having 


no good intelligence between themſelves. 
they 


c ww” CD 
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hey reſolvd, that Efſexſhould-march = 
into the Weſt, and Waller follow the 

Waller was a man of more courage, 
and reckoned a good ſoldier, than of 
good fortune for the year before he 
received a conſiderable loſs at Landſ- Ladders 
loyn-fight, by the Lord Hopton , not ig we 
far from Bath: tho in that fight fell Si. 
thi. cellent perſon, Sir Bevil Greenvill, 
2 man of great integrity, courage, and 
intereſt in his country. But a ſmall acci- 
dent did great miſchet that day to the 
Lord Hopton's party ; for the greateſt 
part of his ammunition took fire, and he 


 himſelfe was much ſinged and defaced 


by it; ſo as for want of powder he was 
forced to march into the town of the 
Devizes: which Waller coming to under- 
ſtand, he took courage again, and came 
to beſeige Hopton there; and had not 
the King ſoon ſent the Lord Wilmot and 
Carnarvan to releive him, he had not 
bin in a poſture to defend himfelfe. 
But here the King's forces at Roundway- Bean. 
down bravely charging him, gave him an w. 
tire defeat. OY os N 

He had not much better luck this year Cres 
in the purſuit of the King; for the King e- 
underſtanding, that Eſſex was marched 
into the Weſt, ſuddenly turns back Fan 

him, 
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_ defeated him. How it came about, m 


that day 


(of the fame affections) by extraor- 
dinary ſervice that day ſignalized their 


The Kings 
march into 
Cornwall. 


Eflex's cheife Field-officers : and having 
_ Effex's army at a bay, the King ( ſtil 


be inſtrumentall in ſo good a work. 
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him, and at Cropredy-bridge ( which 
Waller would have forced ) the Kin 


men were ignorant; but the Lord Wi. 
mot, then Generall of the horſe, wx 
twice taken priſoner, and Sir 
William Boteler, (a Gentleman of extra. 
ordinary zeal to his Majeſtie's ſervice) 
and Sir William Clerke, his Country-man, 


deaths. e wb 
The King after this victory immediate- 

ly marches into the Welt, as far as Corn- 

wall, and at Liſcard ſurpriſes ſome of 


defirous of peace) ſent to Eſſex a letter, 
that a generall peace might be treated 
betwixt them: but he denyed any ſuch 
power in himſelfe, and rather choſe to 
deſert his army, and from Salt-aſh in a 
{mall boat to get to Plymouth, than to 


Thus ſtubborn can diſloyalty make 1 


man, that he ſhall chooſe to caſt off 


naturall allegiance, to maintain unnatu - 


rall conſpiracy. And the Generall thus 
fled, Skippon ( Major-Generall of his 


foot) had articles granted him to march | 
away with his men from Liſtithiel n 
bu . 
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pool, and from thence, if they pleaſed, 
to Portſmouth; but not to bear any 
armes, before they came thither. 

Here the Lord Wilmot, who com- t. wine, 
manded the King's horſe, was playing 
another prank of accommodation and 
treaty, and propoling the Prince of Wales 
(tho the King preſent ) to bee the 
Mediator of the peace; but the King 
reſolutely removes him from the head of 
his charge, and places Generall Goring genen, 
in his ſtead; who certainly was as good > 
a ſoldier, as any the King had. But had 
he in the beginning of this warr made 
Portſmouth as defenſible, as with the few 
men he had, he for a time defended it, 
moſt probably the King thereby had bin 
Maſter of the Weſt. But to ſhew the 
nfirmity of the government, this im- 
portant town lay ſo neglected in its forti- 
cations, and the Parliament having got 
the King's navy into their hands, it was 
the firſt town, that the Parliament by a 
tormall Gege wrung from the King: and 
now it is their ſanctuary for their broken 
army to march into. Here Goring, who 
had turn'd wantonnes into riot, turn d 
s Wl riot into madnes: (which I mention, 

s becauſe I beleive hereby the Towntmen's 
1 Wl good affections were loſt ; and to ſhew 
) Princes, that when they give way to the 

vices 
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vices of their Commanders, tho they be 
never ſo brave men, they ſeldom recom- 
pence their neglects by any future dili- 
gence; for a Prince mult be an awe to 
all, that ſerve him, elſe he 1s a ſervant to 
their humor.) And this brave Gentle 
man had two Companions, that fed his 
debauch, but had not his bravery ; that 
a carefull State would have removed 


them from him, or all three from future Wl ab. 
truſt. 1 0 
baileu n Thus had not the Earle of Newceaſde vi 


Wilmot, 


E of xew- affected an independency, and Wilmot 
calle, not born too much kindnes to Eſſex, or 
Goring not favoured too much his own 

and riot, the concluſion of this warr might 
have bin as glorious to their Maſter, as 
it was fatall: or had not the Lord 
Lord Digby. Digby this year given a fatall direction 
unto that excellerit Prince Rupert to have 
tought the Scotch army, ſurely that great 

Prince and Soldier, after he had releived 

York by the three armies drawing off 

their ſiege from it, had never ſo precip! 

tately and rainoufly fought them. But 
whether his directions were poſitive a 

he ſaid; or an intimation only, that the 

King could have wiſh'd it, as the Lord 

Digby ſaid ; or whether it was the fault 

of the Lord Newcaſtle, that according 

to promiſe he came not ſoon enough vet 

| Witl 
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with his men to the aſſiſtence of the 
Prince, falls not under my knowledge or 
intelligence. Sure I am, had the North 
this ſummer bin as ſuccesfull, as was the 
Weſt, (which we lee probably might 
have bin) or had not Wilmot's unrea- 
ſonable propoſitions and worſe ma- 
naging Of it leſlen d the victory there, 
(for by that means Eſſexs horſe, of 
about five and twenty hundred, brake 
forth, and freed themſelves) the ſcale of 
victory had moſt likely turned on bis 
Majeſtie's ſide. e | 
Wee will now look back into the The King® - if 
North, and mark the ſteps, by which in dhe Neck | 
that army was brought to nought, and 
the Generall thereof neceſſitated in a 
{mall ſhip to tranſport himſelfe to Ham- 
borough, as Eſſex had in a ſmall boat 
bin forc'd to fly to Plymouth. The 
Prince, tho it gave him great inter- 
ruption, having received poſitive orders 
from Oxford, by the hands cf Sir Ed- 
ward Osborn, formerly under the Earle sr edward 
of Strafford Vicepreſident of the North, . | 
(a Gentleman of great loyalty, activity, | 
and prudence) to march immediately 
towards the releife of Newark, where Sage . 
the perſons in it for loyalty and aCti- 
vity and for conſideration in their 
countries, Nottingham and Lincolnſhire, 
J 
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otto, after- by that excellent perſon , Mr. Sutton, 


wards Lord 
Lexington. 


his Majeſtie's part had bin much more 


Si. Richard 
Byron. 


play'd all their parts ſo well, that after 


and with this honour (and it was great 


» 


Clifton, Sir Gervaſe Ayres, @*c. and the 


for his Country-men, managed this ſiege 
with great ſtoutnes and diligence ) the 


brother, the Lord Byron, was of a great 
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were as important as the place; for had 
all garriſons bin managed, as this waz 


afterwards Lord Lexington, Sir Gervaſe 


large contribution belonging thereto 
truly employed by the Governor, to 
keep up à full garriſon; (which in too 
too many other places riot or covetoul: 
ries miſpent) moſt probably the warr on 


ſucces full. 

As ſoon as the Prince came before it 
tho' the enemy were very ſtrong and 
very well poſted, and very reſolute, (for 
Meldrum, a Scot, and a good ſoldier, tho 
formerly highly obliged to the King, and 
his menial ſervant, in order to make way 


reſolution and bravery of the Prince, 
and the forwardnes and ſtoutnes of this 
garriſon, whereof Sir Richard Byron, 
a perſon of great courage, and whoſe 


name and reputation in the King's army, 
and afterwards Governour of Cheſter, 


a (harp engagement to the danger of the 
Prince's perſon, he releived that place; 


honour) 
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d honour ) retreated back into Cheſhire 
and Lancaſhire to recruit his forces: 
n, where by the bye he releived that 
e hcroick Lady, the Counteſs of Derby, 
he WY ivho had maintain'd for eighteen weeks 
ot leaſt her Lord's houſe, called Latham, 
to Wl 2cainſt a cloſe ſiege; but Fairfax and 
0 Meldrum had better fortune at Selby 
e ganſt Colonel Bellafis, now Lord Bella- 
n Wl 6s, (tho he made a good defenſe) where 
e be lay at an outwork or reſerve for the 

Marquis of Newcaſtle at Tork; which 
it, by this time he was forced to quitt, and 
d leave under the command of Sir Thomas 
or Clenham, that he himſelfe might march 
0 WF towards Newcaſtle to make head againſt 
1d Wl the Scots, upon their firſt entring into 
ay WT this kingdom. But the cheife guidance 
ge Not his army being under Generall King, 
he Wi a Scot , he knew ſo well, how to 
c, nanage it, not knowing otherwiſe how to 
1s WF repreſs the Engliſh courage, that the Scots 
n, Wh ne while were beaten, and another 
e WI victorious, till at laſt came to them from 
at WF Hull a body of about 3000 Englilh : 
„ WH nany among them being ſtout ſeamen, 
r, chat at a place called Hilton a conſidera- 
er ble loſs befell the Marquiſs of Newcaſtle's 
he foot, and he immediately thereupon 
e; W marched back to York, Not long after 
at rairfax joyns his army unto the Scots. 

e 3 


* 


The Queen 
removes to 
Exeter, 
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This ſtorm made the Queen ( whg 
was ever more forward than ſtout) tg 


where ges remove from Oxford unto Exeter, 


was deli- 
vered of the 
Princeſs Hen- 


rietta. 


York be; 
fbeged. 


where being with child, ſhe was deli. 
vered of Princeſs Henrietta, and ſoon 
after embarques for France; for the 
two Houſes had impeached her of 
treaſon. 

The Marquis of Newcaſtle about this 
time being coopt up in York, and beſieged 
by three armies, Generall Leſley's, (or 
the Scct3) Fairfax s, (or that of the 
North) and Mancheſter's, (or that of the 
aſſociated counties) he was often very 


warmly affaulted ; and he and his men 
as ſtoutly defended themſelves , to the | 


great loſs and ſome conſiderable waſting 


of thoſe three armies about two 
months; for he had excellent foot, and 


ſtout and reſolute Commanders; and in this 
compact place Lieutenant-Generall King 
{o demean d himſelfe, that as he ſhewed 


eminency in ſoldiery and perſonall ſtout- 


nes: ſo there appeared no want of loyal 


ty; for now he fought not ſingly againſt 
his own Nation. By this time Prince | 
Rupert with a very good army (Goring | 
being joyn'd to him with the Northern 
horſe) drew nigh to them, and was by 
them conceived fo conſiderable. that they | 
drew off, and quitted the ſigge. i | 

— 


—— — 
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ho chus the Prince had done his work, if | 
to he had not thought fit to have overdone 
» Wit. For contrary to the uſuall axioms of i 
li. varr in ſuch caſes , he took a fatall one; i, 
on WE the mortall wound being here given to | 
he al the King's affairs; for ever after they f 
of did but Janguiſh , and were under the j 

chirurgeon's hands. I have lightly men- 1 
is WY tioned the Occaſion of this reſolution | 
do be the unfortunate pen of the Lord I 
Or Digby, who indeed was a well-accom- Lord bigur. { 
e plith'd Gentleman, and of great parts, | 
e naturall and acquired, and was now [| 
7 Secretary of State, and was as gallant with | 
n his (word , as eminent with his tongue 


or pen 3 but he had likewiſe ſo much of 

1 Romantick ſpirit, and of ſuch ſuper- 

refined policies, that, as the Lord Bacon 

ſayes, there are ſome things, which have 

more wonder in them, than worth; ſo as 

theſe eminences made him never proſpe- 

tous either to himſelfe or to his Maſter. But 

the Prince engaging thus unadviſedly in 

the plain of Marſton-moor the third of The benen 

July 1644. here unexpectedly the horſe a. 

and part of the army, commanded by 

Goring, totally routed Generall Leſley, 

and the Lord Fairfax , who were both 

driven out of the field, and cams not 

back to their army in two dayes: but | 

the Prince's horſe that day failing of . 
1 1 4 their 


r wiya Oo . 


U 
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their accuſtomed valour, Cromwell (who an 
had experience of what import a good 
reſerve was in a day of battell) cans 
and turned the ſcale : and tho the Mar. 
quiſs of Newcaſtle's foot ſtood like x 
wall, yet he mowed them down like 3 
meadow. So as Prince Rupert was forced 
to march off towards Cheſter with the 
debris of the army, about 6000 hork: 
and dragoons ; and the Marquiſs of Ney. 
caſtle, with the Lord Falconbridge, Lord 
Withrington, and Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
and many more, took {hipping at Scar- 


. borough, and were tranſported to Ham. Wl \ 
CE Pal ee t 
oer ures. The armies ſett down again before Will © 


York : and after twelve dayes (n) hope 
of releife being vilible ) Sir Thomas 
Glenham, who commanded in it, yeilded 
it upon honourable terms, both to hö 
{mall forces, who were to march out 
with flying colours, bag and baggage, 
toSkipton in the Dales, and with advantz | 
geous conditions, in reſpe& of their 
compoſition to the Gentry and Towns. 
 -men-there. 
Thus all things conſpired againſt this 
good, but unfortunate, King: for this 
laſt recited miſadventure befell his affairs 
in a very ill period of time, when he 
þimſelſe had in the Weſt defeated Effexs | 
| army: 
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amy: but the reputation of this Northern 
acceſs made the two Houſes ſoon recruit 
that again. So as before the King could 
arch back to Oxford, both Eſſex and 
Vancheſter had opportunity to joyn 
themſelves z and a ſecond engagement 
it Bucklebury-heath near Newbury was 
zntred into, where the King was again 
worſted 3 but drawing off his great cannon 
to Dennington-caſtle,he marched away to 
Oxford; which caſtle Eſſex preſently be- 
ſeged: but the King ſoon releived it, as 
he did like wiſe Baſing-houſe, beſieged by 
Waller. After this follows a Treaty betwixt 
the King and the two Houles.atUxbridge; 


but they, who whilſt their affairs were 


doubtfull, would not abate of their un- 
reaſonable conditions, had not then the 
humanity to make them more tolerable 
now. TD 

As yet the Scots and Presbyterian party 
ſeemed to be the ruling intereſt in the 
two Houſes, and the Scotch Covenant 
to be the idoll; and in order to get this 
form of Church-Service allowed by the 
King, Archbiſhop Laud muſt be taken 
out of the way, and his proceſs made, 
and his condemnation paſsd, as hath bin 


fore recited. But theſe bloody men 


were as near the end of their reign , as 
Vas the King; for the Independents gave 
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Newbury 


ſecond fight. 


Archbiſhop 


Laud con- 
demued to 


dy by an 
Ordinance 
of the two 
Houſes. 
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Treaty az WAY to this Treaty at Uxbridge to anuf: 
Uzbiig® the Presbyterian with the hope of te. 
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forming the Church according to their 
model; and tho the King offered her: 
in point of the Church and Civill g 
vernment ſuch articles, as no reaſonah|: 
men could have rejected; yet the Scotch 


ties; for ſoon after, ( wee being now 
come into the year 1645 ) he 4 
e e 


Commiſſioners fo thunder out thei | 
new-coyned terms of Congregational M We 
Claſſicall, Synodicall Aſſemblies , and (WM hn 
exalt them, that the King's Commi(- WM inc 
ſioners knew not, how to govern them- ert 
ſelves, but by deſiring to reduce the m- 
diſcourſe unto what the other fide had Bi 
alerted ; that the conſtitution of the Wi p: 
Church of England contained ſomewhat v 
in it contrary to the word of God, and to WF 7: 
the prejudice of the Civill State; which WF d 
Doctor Lany would have kept them un- Wl ar 
to the proof of; but they ſtormingy WM tc 
declin d this. Then Doctor Hammond n 
ſo readily, meekly, and fully refuted the Wl «i 
interpretation they put upon all their WW \ 
texts, which they brought in behalfe WI t 
of their Presbytery and Covenant, that f 
their impatience and their proſperity e 
ſoon made them reſolve to conclude this 
Treaty. And the Independent laught MW t 
all this while in his ſleeve at both par- 

| 

| 
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i: Mic graſs under the Presbyterians feet, 
e. and comes out with a new project of a 
eit N elf-denying Ordinance , for diſcarding Sclfdeny. 
n Members of either Houſe from all — 
0- Bl caintull , civil, and military employ- 
ments: for Saints muſt not be ſelfe- 
ch (>ckers, or men of this world. 
ir By this they caſt off Eſſex, Mancheſter, The pat. 
„Waller, Lord Gray of Grooby, Ge. by 8 
ound, and the Earle of Warwick by ſea; *. 
- i ind in a word, all that gang of men, that 
n- rt began the rebellion; and Sir Tho- 
be ms Fairfax is elected their General. 
al But as every rule muſt have ſome exce- 
he ao ſo care muſt be taken, that Crom- 
ar well, and Ireton, and, to pleaſe the City, 
to Prezbyrer Skippon muſt retaine their 
a Wl charges in the army; and an Independent 
. my was ſoon found of ſpirit enough 
1 WY fo purge a Presbyterian Houſe of Com- 
nd WWF mons; for it will not be long, before 
he Wi wee find them doing as much, firſt for 
er Vir. Hollis, and Sir Philip Stapleton, and 
lic thoſe leading men there; and ſoon after 
lat for the numerous body 'of them, drag- 
ging them out of the Houſe, to prove 
is MW the freedome of Parliaments, and driving 
bt WF them from this City, from which they 
*. had driven their King. But poſſeſſing 
WW now the reall authority, they diſpoſſeſt not 
A themſelves of their uſt ual EUR, 
an 
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New Council 
of State. 


favoured the Independent, and where 
ſate the Earle of Eſſex, who {till counte. 


and which Councill was throughout 


the King was yet in a condition to ſtrug- 


' Fairfax's de- 
figne on 
Oxford. 


not to be cooped up in a town with 


ciate thoſe counties, and to raiſe a new 
army, and the King at Oxford in a con- 


very conſiderable numerous army; the 
firſt reſolve is to beſiege the King, if he 
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and therefore they made ſome comply. 
ances with their Council of State, where 
ſate the Earle of Northumberland , why 


nanced the Scots and their Covenant, 


thus divided: nay tho' Cromwell in the 
Houſe of Commons ſolemnly proteſted 
great obedience and fidelity to be in the 
army towards the Civill power : ( for 


gle) the Prince of Wales, attended by 
the Lord Culpeper and Sir Edward Hyde, 
being in the Welt, endeavouring to aſſo- 


dition to leave that place (at leaſt for a 
time) defenſible, and to march northerly 
with a {mall flying army, they yet for- 
bear to play thoſe pranks, which thus 
early we have hinted will follow. _ 

The Parliament having embodied a 


ſtaid in Oxford ; but the King reſolving 


a ſmall, but well appointed,army, marches f 


out from thence. Now tho' the King P 


had underſtood both by his own intellt- n 
gence, and from Goring, that this _ c 
| | | | In . | 
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Independent army, elated with their own 
proſperity, and rheir Maſters,being grown 
weary of the warr, thro the factions 
among themſelves, were reſolved to end 
all by ſome ſharp battell with the King; 
yet the King, once out of Oxford, de- 
clined the counſel, which Goring gave 
him, of calling him with his Weſtern 
army from before Taunton, and to have 
joyned his horſe at leaſt to hiniſelfe. If 
the ſtate of affairs had bin duly and fully 
weighed, a neceſſity lay on his Majeſtie to 
have kept all his forces cloſe together, 
or to have bin in ſuch a nearnes for con- 
junction, as might have made one day 
the decider of the whole controverſy ; 


tion, and ſo choſe rather to dye of a 
hectic feaver, than of an acute one. For 


over theſe new men moſt probably ( the 


if not means for a proſperous warr. But 
| loved one another, that they were not 


ftted for conjunction. But Goring's 
propolition not accepted, the King 


as 


but wee {till wanted ſome daring reſolu- 
Goring had at leaſt 2500 good horſe, 
belides a body of dragoons; and a victory 


old being ſo highly diſcontented) 
would have brought an honorable peace, 


fear our chiefe Commanders ſo little 


marched as far as Cheſter, to releive that 
city then beſieged ; which releived, he 
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vances upon the King with a reſolution 


Naisby- 
5 battel 


Naisby: Prince Rupert lying then at 


a reſolution was taken of marching back,) 


victorious army, as Leiceſter was to 
Oxford, they ſo ſuddenly drew off from 


| fay, that it was one of the firſt news, that 
he had of them, that they had beaten 


ſoon after a late ruffle given unto {0 


enemy had followed them, they might 
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as faſt marches back again; and by the 
way by aſſault takes in Leiceſter, which 
Fairfax (who now lay at the ſiege of 
Oxford) having intelligence of, imme. 
diately riſes from that ſiege, and ad. 


to fight his army. Had the King had 
Goring in any nearnes now, or at Cheſter 
foreſeen, what he might want, and 
cauſed Goring to have expedited hi 
marches towards him at ſome appointed 
rendevous, (the neceſſity of ſuch a 
conjunction being very obvious) ſuch 4 
prudence would have bin an evidence of 
a good providence. But the King coming 
{o near to this ſo often and fo latch 


thence towards the King, that wee may 


up a confiderable horſe-quarter of his at 


Harborough, where at a council of watt 


and fighting the enemy, who was moſt 
eager to fight the King, Many dil 
allowed this advice, becauſe it was ſo 


conſiderable a party; and becauſe if the 


have 
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have choſen their own ground, and made 
their advantages : but he that cenſures 


counſels, and is unacquainted with the 
true reaſons, on which they were 


4 Wccounded z as he commits an error him- 
on elfe, ſo he leads others into the ſame. 
al Wl penetrated the affair no deeper: and I 


giye the beſt account I could learn from 

others Of it. 
Ihe iſſue of the battell was, that Prince The ad i 
Rupert made ſo brave a charge, that he bd 
routed Fairfax's left wing, which was 


2 Wi commanded by Ireton, who made a ſol- 
of Wl dicrly and notable defenſg. But Crom- 
ing well falling upon Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
cy WW dale, who commanded the left wing, (and 
to in whoſe body there were ſome trivial, 
om Wi but pernicious, diſputes, betwixt him and 
127 WW the Commander of the Newark-horſe) 
hat WW that wing was ſoon routed ; and then 
cen Wi be applying himſelfe unto the aſſiſtence 
of the main body of his army, which 
1 at WW was then engaged with the King's main 
arr WW body, he entirely carried the day, and 
ck, Wi made a very great ſlaughter. And after 
not Wi this day, wee may ſay the King's whole 
dib party fell into convulſive fitts , or made 
; (0 firong motions, which were but indica- 
) (0B tions of a dying body. For not long 
the WY after, Bridgewater, and Briſtol, and the 
gt WF Weſtern garriſons fall into Fairfax's 


hands, 
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hands: and Pomfret, and Scarborough 
and Weſt-Cheſter, (where the King 
received in perſon another kind of de. 
feat, and where Lord Bernard Steward 
then Earle of Litchfield, who commanded 
the King's Guards, was unfortunate] 
lain) ſoon yeilded. And all places, like 
ripe tiggs without pulling, fall into the 
eater's mouth: ſo diſaſterous are the 
conſequences of a great battell loſt. 

And now the King, like a hunted 
partridge, flitts from one garriſon to an. 
other, untill he comes to Newark ; and 
there he meets with an hitherto un- 
ſuſpected Governor, Sir Richard Willis, 
a Gentleman ſtout enough, and ſoldier 
enough; and one, who by the down- 
right proofe of the intelligence he held 
with Cromwell, when his preſent Me 
jeſtie was abroad, might warrant 2 
credulity , that the irreverence , he now 
ſhewed to his Majeſtic, flowed not from 
an ill inteiligence with the Lord Digb), 
but from a difloyalty. And that which 
wounded the King moſt in this inſolent 
action, was, that thro the heat of} 
paſſion and the ill underſtanding betwixt 
the Lord Digby and the Prince, the 
Prince was engaged to countenance! 
Williss inſolence towards him. But {0 


great are the tranſports of paſſion, ons 
they 
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they too often blind very good undet- 
ſandings; and it was a very great 
mpatience and forgetfulneſs of duty in 
the Prince ; for the King's condition was 
rroperer to have begot compaſſion in an 
enemy, than to have raiſed neglect in ſo 
gear a kinſman and dependent. But the 
King was ſo gracious and juſt, that he 
ever related this action, as paſſion in the 
one, and defection in the other. How- 
erer the King removed Willis, and gave 
his charge to Colonel Bellaſis: and the 
Prince, Willis, and Hawley retired to 
neighbouring garriſon , and ſent for 
pals-ports from the enemy to tranſfort 
themſelves by. The Lord Digby here- rordvigeys 
pon at this time finding in how ill. a geng ins 
poſture the King's affairs were, arid how n 
ungratefull he himſelfe was unto the 

ſoldiery, entred upon a romantick de- 

gn with a ſmall body of horſe, to 

march into Scotland to the aſliſtence 

of the Earle of Montroſs, that moſt the tele cr 
brave loyall Scot, who to admiration did 

defeat ſo many of the Scots rebells, and 

dear ſo much of the country, that 

Ike Elijah's diſcovery of the true Church, 

where the Prophet thought, that there 

vere ſcarſe any true worſhippers but him 

ſelfe there were found 7000 knees or loy- 

al faithfull in Scotland, who had never 
| e 


> 
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bowed unto Baal: which I ſet down for the 
honour of that Nation: and had his 
Majeltie's affairs bin proſperous in Eng. 
land, ſuch a ſunſhine would have dil. 
covered a great many more ſuch worthy 
_ perſons, who for a time lay as ſo many 
Iod Digby Undifcernible atoms in that Northern 
keen air. But the Lord Di gby's defign (tho 
he did perchance, as much as)any man 
could have done) evaporated : for he is 
beaten at his entrance into Yorkſhire: 
and before he got to Carliſle, defeated, 
and fo forced to ſhip himſelfe for Ire 
land inſtead of Scotland. Afterwards 
he followed his preſent Majeſtie's fortune 
beyond ſea: where both among the 
French and Spaniſh Miniſters he got 
ſpeedily great credit; but being ſuper: 
refined, held it not long. 
 rixcharater. He affected Aſtrology, which I take to 
be fatall to moſt, , that do fo; for it 
too often draws them off from duty, by 
ſuppoſing their deſtiny inevitable, and 
brings them in the condition of ne- 
ceſſary animals, who were created to 
be voluntary agents. But his skill in this 
art failed him likewiſe ; for it made him 
deipond of his preſent Majeſtie's return, 
at a time, when he was near his reſtitu. 
tion; and fo changing his religion in 
compliance with Don John of Avſtr 5 
* 


— — 
— 
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e he incapacitated himſelfe for that publick 
s employment or office of Secretary of State, 
. WW hich formerly he had held, and cer- 
- nioly would have had again. He held 
yo the old diſtinction betwixt the Church 
of Rome and the Court of Rome, enti- 
m ling himſelfe to the firſt. But tho he 
bad formerly written very learnedly and 
in Wl olidly in maintenance of our religion 
s so his kinſman, Sir Kenelm Digby ; yet 
: WH after his change he never anſwered his 
„oon polemicks. And I heard from thoſe, 
e WE that were often with him in his laſt ficknes, 
chat it was not perceived, that he had 
ne either Prieſt of that creed or of ours to 
de adminiſter to him: yet he was obſerved 
ot Wi to be very devout and frequent in prayer. 
And now after all theſe diſturban- The ring 
ces at Newark; the King was forced ox. 
to co run the riſque of a journey to Oxford: - 
t in which on the highway the Captain- 
Lieutenant of his own troop, one Turber- 
nd veil, a good ſtout, plain downright, 
c- WF loldierly Gentleman, (under whom TI 
to troop'd for ſome time) was forc'd with 
11s WY party of his men to engage the enemy, 
im oy 0 were in purſuit of the King; and in 
n, this engagement the Captain loſt his life, 
tu. s well as ſome others of his common 
11 Bl troopers. With this difficulty and dan- 
2, er the King got to Oxford, but ſoon 
| Wy 2 per- 
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perceived, that he could not long find 
{ecurity there. 
French ne- Throughout all theſe tranſactions the 
gown. French Wanted not their Ambaſſador, 
| Envoys, private Spies, and Agents among 
us. How well affected they were to the 
priviledges of Parliament, thoſe Lord; 
and Gentlemen know, whom the King 
would have acculed, and brought ung 
a legall tryail, for correſponding with 
the French Ambailador. 
' Prince le How carefull Prince de Harcourt wy 
fine at Oxford, to perſwade the King to age 
with his two Houſes, (his Maſter | being 
fo carefull of his own States) and 0 
inſinuate himſelfe into their favour, by 
putting {lights upon the King and hi 
Miniſters there; and yet willing to receive 
a preſent ſuitable to his quality, thole, 
that knew leaſt of the King 8 affairs, know 


| | this. | Ut 

The Kine How the Envoy, Mr. Montreville, Wil i; 

| ren averred it in his Maſter's name, that if. 

the King would put himſelfe into the Wi k 

hands of the Scots, he ſhould be ther: n 

fafe both in perlon, honour, and con-Wi x 

ſcience, ( 1 know it, as having bin de- 
| ſign d to be one, that ſhould attend. his 
_ _ Majeſtic thither) i is certain; and that th Ml \ 
aſſurance fixt him upon this reſolution t 

more, than any thing elſe, is unqueſtionable ; 


But 
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But improſperity is alwayes in confuſion; 
and it was ſafeſt for the King to go un- 
attended. So as in April 1646 the King The King - 
puts himſelfe into a diſguiſe, and onely Sd, and 
with Mr. Hudſon ( a Miniſter , as his . 
guide) and Mr. John Aſhburnham, Groom 
of his Bedchamber, as an attendant, he 
quirts Oxtord, and comes on a ſudden 
into the Scotch army. 
The two Houſes underſtanding his 
departure from Oxford, and fearing, he 
was come up to London, they declare, 
that if any perſon ſhould harbour or 
conceal him, or conceal his concealment, 
he ſhould be proceeded againſt, as a tray- 
tor to the commonwealth, and forfeit - 
his whole eſtate, and dye without 
mere. „„ N 
The Scots ſeemed ſurpriſed at his nor bes, 
coming among them, and uſe him very b ben. 
courily, but yet with ſome ſhew of civis 
lity; and tho Montreville averrs as ben 
tore, yet the King complained, they had 
kept none of thoſe terms he was pro- 
miſed. For tho he was ſeemingly free, 
vet his perſon was under a guard, and 
tor his honor this guard was not given 
him; becanſe they permitted not the 


Magiſtrates to do their duty to him in 
thoſe places he paſſed thro ; nor did they 
a much as admit his own neceſſary 
JJ 
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ſervants about him; and for his con. 

ſcience, they that pretended to fight for 

their own, denyed liberty to his ; he being 

not to be hearken d unto in any propo- 

ſition for peace, upon leſs terms, than the 

Covenant. The Parliament ſends to the 

Scots, that the King's perſon might be 

diſpoſed of, as the two Houſes ſhould 

direct. But Newark being ſurrendred by 

the King's command upon honourable 

conditions, the Scots march away with 

[ Ide Scas the King to Newcaltle, and to pleaſe their 
0 march away | . 

® wih the brethren in England, they got his Ma- 

2 ae, jeſtie's directions for the ſurrendring the 

fe remaining garriſons in England, as 

Oxford, Worceſter, Wallingford, Litch- 


1 field, Ragland, ©. and the like they 0 
obtain d for themſelves unto Montroß; 4 
but he good Gentleman was, ere the 

orders came to him, defeated by Leſley; Ml © 

| ſoas the King had much ado (tho he uſed WM © 
| thereinthe intereſt both of Hamilton and ll © 
; | his brother Lanerick) to divert a procels Ml - 
| againſt him for his life, and to obtain, h 
| that he might be an exile ; and this was WM” 
1 the moſt he could do for any of his Ml © 
party, for whom he was ever much con- Wi | 
I ä 55 | 
the King Whilſt the King reſided at Newcaſtle, BF 

| 


conference nd, 8 8 AE 
confrenc® paſſed that conference between him and 


derſon. 


Henderſon about the order of epiſcopacy, 
and 
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and what obligation his Coronation-oath 
aid upon him. Which papers, being 
printed, ſhew his great ability and know- 
ledge, when he was deſtitute of all aids. 
pat whilſt the King was thus employed, 
che Scots knew ſo well how to value him, 
that if it be not admitted, they fold The sc 
him, 1t muſt be conteſt, they parted with g 
him for a good price; for they are paid 
200000 J. upon their marching from 
Newcaſtle, and delivering up of that 
town, as likewiſe Berwick, and Carliſle: 
und are promiſed 200000 I. more to be 
ſecured upon the publick faith. But 
it the Engliſh army had bin left to 
themſelves, and the Presbyters had not 
then bin prevalent in Parliament, the 
Independent party would ſoon have 
Inortned the taylor's bill. And thus were 
extinguiſhed or thus vaniſht thoſe loud 
and publick aſſertions the Scots had 
made , that they would not do ſo baſe 
4 4, as to render up their Prince's per- 
Jon, who was come to them for ſafety in 
00 great a danger 3 and that this af could 
not confe5f with their duty or allegiance, 
or Covenant , or with the honour of 
their army; it being contrary to the 
law and common practice of all Nations, 
in caſe even of private men. Which 
Lowdon their Chancellor publickly made 

8 „ 


now no 
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profeſſion of at a conference of the two 

1 Houſes at Weſtminſter. But at laſt ſilver 
outweighed all theſe conſiderations, and 
deliver him the King is delivered up into the hang 
up into the Of the two Hoaſes Commiſſioners, and 


hands of the 8 
commiſſio- brought to hofmby-houſe in North. 


co Boule. àmptonſhire, and denied his own Chap- 

lains and Servants to be about him: 
(a true Presbyterian ſpirit. ) 

The King Now the remainder of his time, which 

orher than WAS above two years, was to be ſpent 

8 Ein: in impriſonments and treaties, and that 

barbarous way of tryall, they put upon 

him for his life, by a mock High- court 

of Juſtice, which may be called the fifth 

ſtage of his life: wherein wee may 

_ obſerve, not onely what befell him, but 

What befell the firſt deſigners againſt him; 

whether they were the innovating Lords 

and Gentry, or the Presbyterian Mini- 

ſters, or Aſſembly of Divines, or the 

city of Londen. or the chiefe Perſons in 

the army of Eſlex; or even thoſe patti- 

_ cular ſervants of his own , who had bin 

ſpyes upon him, and betrayed him, 

whilſt they were in his ſervice; and at 

laſt allo the inipired ſeraphick Inde- 

pendent: and after his death, how the 

judgment run into Scotland and Ireland, 


and fell upon the betrayers of him, and MI | 
upon the innovators on the n 
| mw 
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of Government in both thoſe Nations: 
jay at laſt, how it reacht the army it 
(lfe. And thus how every one of their 
infidelities brought upon them and their 
party a viſible diſappointment and judg- 
ment from God, this preſent time well 
knows, tho' the former could not fore- 
(ee. +4 
The Scots being marcht away from The King = 
Newcaſtle, the King is left in the hands bos.“ 

I of the Engliſh Commiſſioners, who carry 

him to Holmby-houſe, rather as their 
Priſoner, than their Prince, and when 

he came thither , he had neither the 
atendance of his own domeſtick Ser- 

vants, Chaplains, or Liturgy of the 
Church; under all which he very 
unconcernedly and majeſtically depor- 

ted himſelfe, as being above com- 
plaints or bewailings, as he him- 

ſelfe was pleaſed to tell me. And tho 

he had from thoſe Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, that attended him, a reſpect, 

which exceeded not his preſent condi- 

tion, yet he paſſed it by; however he 
diſtinguiſht the duty of Sir John Holland, 

sir John Cook, and Major-Generall 

Brown from thoſe, who leſs obſerved 

him; tho' even theſe had entertained 
an office, which unbecame Gentlemen of 
lree minds. And for their Divines or 
Cuhap- 
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Chaplains, the King uſed them ciyilly, 

and conversd with them friendlily, a; 

private men, but would not let them (ay 

o much as Grace to him; ſince the 

refuſed to officiate to him by the Liturgy, 

and this was his ſtate there. But whilſ 

the Eccleſiaſtick and Civil Presbyterian 

in the Allemblies and two Houſes were 

The tnde= thus acting upon him, the Independent 
pie Pere Miniſters and the army were as buſy in 
Fille den their deſigns againſt them. For ſoon 
after, Goodwin, and Nye, and the reſt of 

that Independent-gang, who not long 

before had dolefully, but ſeemingly, be. 
walled themſelves , that they could nat 
comply with the Directory and the neu. 
intended model of Church- government, 
agreed to be ſet up by the Aſſembly of 
Divines; and therefore were they to 

be ſequeſtred, nor knew they how to 


decline their calling, or quitt their coun- 


- try, do now on a ſudden give a lay 
to their late Rulers. The army, whoa 
little before had bin vored to be dil 
banded, ( and for whom Cromwell gave 
all the aſſurance under the aſſeveration, 


that he ſpake in the preſence of God, 


that he knew they would obey) do now 
agar, take fire, and raiſe 2 new fort of off 
cers, Who were choſen out of every 
regiment, and are called Agitators; 5 

they 
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they frequently meet in council, and 
from Bury, the then quarters, rendevous 
themſelves about Newmarket. And at 
the ſame time the Parliament having 
voted the King to be brought up to Lon- 
don, they immediately ſend a ſmall ofti- 
cer, Cornet Joyce, with a ſmall party to The Ring 
ſcze on his Majeſtie's perſon at Holmby : _ 
the Commiſſioners ſignified nothing: the 19 
cuards at Holmby were not forward to 
mke any reliſtence : the King required 
75 to ſhew his Commiſſion, he ſhewed 
nis foldiers ; the King replyed , Beleive 
ir, your inſtructions are written in a very 
eible charaFer. Nay at Royſton Fair- 
fax and Cromwell wait on the King 
both together. He asks them, whether 
hey commiſſioned Joyce to remove him: 
ey deny it, Ile not believe you, lays 
the King, unleſs you hang him) who 
exccated his charge ſo well, that he 
brought away the King to Royſton in the * 
mies quarters. 
To make ſhort work, the army 8 
purges the Houſe of Commons: and bees 


| | Houle of 
the Generall and his Officers impeach in Commons 


Parliament eleven of the cheife Members, 9 — 
who began all the · innovations upon the W. 
King and laws, and were now, as the 

my charged them, overthrowing the 

laws; Liz. Hollis „ Lewis, Waller, 


Staple- 
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Stapleton, Clotworthy, Maynard, Maſſey, l 
_ Glyn, Nicholas, Ernly, and Long; and (ub 
all this for things done by them in the WM 
Houſe of Commons: tho both Fairf ber. 
and Cromwell made it a great reaſon to a0 
rebell againſt the King, tor his having Wil 
formerly legally indicted in the King; Wi © 
Bench ſome of theſe Gentlemen, who WM * 
were his ſubje&s. for ſeditious word; WI " 
ſpoken in Parliament. Thus they think Ie 
it no crime in them to 1mpeach thr | 
Maſters, (for fo the Parliament was) for WM '© 
things ſaid and done by them in the Wi © 
Houſe. And after this, they demand the Wl © 
militia of London to be pur into the : 


of ſin, or may be read in it; for like 
Adonibezek, they that were lately cutting | 


army; and the Londoners are neceſſitated 
to plead their charters for the ſame from 
their ſhame they, that had bin fo de- 


both Houſes foon found, of how little 


agents are become patients, and are 


hands of perſons better affected to the 


the King and his Predeceſſors; fo as to 


ſperately rebellious againſt the crown, 
now take ſanctuary under it. And thus 


value unarm'd authority is with an | 
armed army; and they that were late 


taught, that puniſhment 1s the anagram 


off thumbs and to2s, are now the ſame | 
way loſing them. OP Giyet 2 


la 
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In the concluſion, London humbly 4. im- 
ſubmits, and Fairfax and Cromwell march peed | 
chro it, and the eleven impeached Mem- . 
bers are forced to fly; and Stapleton carries 
along with him, or met on ſhip-board 
with the plague, and dyes of it at Calais, 
to the great terror of his collegues. And 
if this be not God's finger or his hand- 
writing upon the wall, it 1s hardly to be 
r2ckoned, whole character it was. 
The deep and bloody-hearted Inde- The beh. 
pendent all this while uſed the King very yagodes 
avilly, admit ſeverall of his ſervants, aid the 
ind ſome of his Chaplains, to attend 
him, and to officiate by the Service- 
book. 1 
They brought him firſt to the army to The King 
Royſton or thereabout; then. they re- =. 
move him to Hatfield, the Earle of Saliſ- f. 
bury's houſe: then to Latimer, and Wo- 
born, and Cauſham, the Earle of Craven's 
houſe, near Reading; for as they re- 
moved their quarters, he was to change 
his. At Cauſham I had the honour to 
come into his preſence, tho'I ſtaid not 
there; but by all I could perceive either 
from himſelfe or any other, he was very 
apprehenſive, in what hands he was, 
but was not to let it be diſcerned. Nor 
had he given that countenance unto 
Dr. Taylor's liberty of Propheſying, 1 

1 — — ome 
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or whole body, as the ſteers-man 


At laſt 


brought to 


Nampton- 
- Court. 
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ſome beleived he had ; but that really ang 
truly it was refreſhment to his ſpirit, to 
be uſed with ſome civility, and to ſerve 
God, as he was wont, and to ſee ſome old 
faces about him. It is very credible, he did 
beleive, that the army would not be able to 


ſtemm the tide both of their old Ma. 
ſters, the Presbyterians, and of his own 


party, who were confiderable and nume. 
Tous, tho then under the hatches, or lay 


under ſequeſtrations. But tho the army 
and its party were but an 1nconſiders 
ble body to all thoſe , that thro the 
Kingdom were diſſatisfied with them: 
yet they were the men, that had got the 
helm into their hands; which tho it 


be one of the leaſt pieces of timber in 


the ſhip, yet turnes the great beam 


P : 
At Jaſt they remove the King to 


Hampton-Court , and there they permit 
him to be attended by perſons, worthy 
of his preſence : as James, Duke of Rich- 


mond, his near kinſman; a moſt excei- 


lent, loyall, prudent, and religious per- 
fon; one who had attended his Majeſtic | 
throughout all this warr, and loſt therein 
his three brave brothers, the Lord Au- 


bigny, Lord John, and the Lord Bernard, 


Earle of Litchfield; one at Edgehill, the 
TY ſecond | 
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nd W{:cond at Alresford, and the third at Che- 
oer. And hither came that great man, the 
ve pake of Ormond, and thoſe two ſteddy 
114 perſons to the crown, Marquiſs of Hert- 
iid Wilford and the Earle of Southampton. 
%o rhe two Emiſſaries betwixt the King 
E. nd the army were Sir John Berkley 
vn WT (cow Lora Berkley) and Mr. John Aſh- 
e. burnham. The reſt were, Dr. Sheldon, 
your now preſent Archbiſhop, and Doctor 
y Hammond, then his Chaplains, and two 
. or three of us ſcribling-men of the pen. 
he lere J remember both the Parliament and 
nz de Army addreſs to him; and it was that, 
he WY which exerciſed all heads what to reply, 
it or whom to pleaſe. The Parliament's 
in WJ propoſitions were in effect the ſame they 
1 WJ firſt made to him at Newcaſtle 3 the 
in WH armics ſeemd to have more moderation 
towards him and his party. The one was 
to thought more rigid; the other was feared 
It more deceitfull ; for when theſe two 
w Wl iftore mentioned Gentlemen (who 
h- noed betwixt the King and the army) 
- WT vere deſired to declare, whether the army 
- ad given the King any ſuch tye upon 
ic chem, that if they proved unfaithfull, 
in they might by ſome obligation they 
- had given be proved perfidious, that fo 
d, neither his Majeſtie, nor thoſe about him 


might appear to the world too credulous: 
no 
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Gentlemen; yet he kept himſelfe ſtill in 


was in any backwardnes to procure rea- 
Scotch Commiſſioners, (for the Earle of 
companied in the preſenting them) his 
Army , than the Parliament. But no 
ſtand the torrent of theſe Agitators. 


ſuperior Commanders, and were like to 
ſeize upon his Majeſtie, and murder him: 


falſe; for the Scots were then rigorous to 
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no ſuch thing could be produced. F beit 
Cromwell (wee need not mention Fair 
tax, who was but nominally General!) 
tho he made great profeſſions towards 
the King and his party unto theſe two 


the dark, making it his great difficulty, 
rather how to govern his Agitators, that 
they interrupted not his own good 
meaning towards the King, than that he 


ſonable terms for him. Thus being in 
the armie's hands, and the Houſes pro- 
poſitions no better, and joyned in bythe 


Lauderdale and Sir Charles Erskin ac- 


Majeſtie and thoſe about him thought 
it moſt prudent rather to countenance the 


ſooner had he done this, but Cromwell 
[ good foul ! J ſeems not able to with. 


Wherenpon the King muſt be frighted, 
that theſe men would not obey the 


and Cromwell pretended the King: 
hearkening to the Scots made his army 
no longer hearken to him; but this was 


their 
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their Covenant, which the King abhorred. 
at any time they tempted him, it was, 
when he was a priſoner in Carisbrook- 
a(tle : but before that, I dare ſay he had 
not the leaſt thoughts, that they would 
own him. Es 

It came not within my knowledge, The rin 
who gave the counſell for his flight, or EI 
what was reſolved about it; but by one Cant 
that did know it, I had it at that time 
communicated to me, before he went 
way, and perchance with too much 
imprudence. I could not concurr, for his 
making a mean ( ſince it was like to be 
dangerous) flight. But being carried 
off by Mr. John Aſhburnham, Sir John a go 
Berkley, and Mr. William Legg onely ; webt 
the next wee heard of him was , that 
he was in Carisbrook-caſtle in the Iſle 
ot Wight, where his terms certainly 
vere not beforehand made; for when 
tie two firſt of the above-named Gentle- 
men had lodg'd the King at Titchfield, 
with the Earle of Southampton's mo- 
ther, they acquainting that faithleſs man, 
(s he proved afterwards) Colonel Ham- 
mond, the Doctor's nephew, Governour 
of that Iſland, that his Majeſtie was in 
that neigbourhood, and that if he might 
be ſafe with him, he would render him- 
lelfe up to him; which he heſitating 

55 ll upon, 
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the Parliament' directions about him unlez 


ſelfe, the Governour reſolved to go in 
with the Governour in company, | the 


terms he was thus diſcovered ; but now | 
upon no further aſſurance he muſt truſt 


but touch upon it, nor durſt I ſeem to 
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upon, they would have retired; but he 
would not let them both go, to advertiſe 
the King of that kind of inſignifican 
complement he made; which was, that 
if he came thither , he would obſerye 


Mr. Aſhburnham would remain with him; 
and Legg onely to carry the meſſage. But 
Aſhburnham not readily offering him. 


perſon to the King. Upon their retum 


King was much amazed, that upon ſo ill 


himſelfe with him. I never had occafion 
but once at the Iſle of Wight to ſpeak 
with the King about this affair; and it 
was by an accident, or the King's letting 
+ himſelfe into that diſcourſe: and he did 


be more inquiſitive. But when I men- 
tioned, that the world had an ill opinion 
of my friend Mr. Aſhburnham's guiding 
him thither, I remember, he freely 
replyed, I do no way believe, he was un. 
Faithfull to me; but I think be wanted 
courage at that time; (which I interpre- 
ted, his Majeſtie meant his not ſtaying 
with the Governour) whom I] neuer knew 
wanted it before. fs, 1 
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If it be lawfull to conjecture at an 
faire of this nature, the chooſing this 
Iace did not ariſe from a beleife either 
Jof the King or Mr. Aſhburnham in the 
Governour, but from the failing of ſome 
ſhip there expected. But it may be ad- 
mitted, that they might think,the Officers 
of the army would be true to him, when 
his Perſon was out of the power of being 
apprehended by the Agitators. And tootoo 
probably his Majeſtie wearied with the 
thoughts of the French's having caſt him 
into the hands of the Scots, who had uſed 
him no better, and of the unconcernednes 
of other Princes in his caſe, and of the 
Scotch and Engliſh Presbyterians remorſe- 
leſnes towards him, like a ſick man, he 
was willing to change his bed, and ſee, 
whether it would better his condition; 
and I am induced to credit this, be- 
cauſe the King had given his word to 
Cromwell, and his gaoler, Colonel Whal- 
ky at Hampton-Court, (and Whalley Wa,: 
was a ridiculous Phanatick, as well as a 
crackt- brain d fellow, tho he was a 
Gentleman of a good family, of which 
fort of men they had very few among 
them) and the King by Aſhburnham very 
few dayes before his flight diſcharged 
himſelfe of this engagement; which (if 
Whalley had not bin directed otherwiſe,be 

K2 : would 
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would ſoon have lain hold on him, (fo 

he wanted not the rudenes or the il 
nature) and have put it out of his powet 

to have eſcaped. But if it were fo, ſurely 

it was a fatall credulity , that, ſing 
during the whole time he was in thei 
hands, the King's Miniſters could ney«f 
draw from Cromwell and his Officer 

(who pretended kindnes to him) any 

ſuch promiſe of ſecurity under their 
hands or before witneſſes: which if vis 

lated could amount to an accuſation 

againſt them: afterwards, when he 

was out of their hands, he ſhould freely 

put himſelfe into their power again, 
which as it hath heretofore bin my 
amqmaement, now requires my ſilence. 
The depo” For a time wee will leave him thus 
recall par- immured, and obſerve, how all parties 
the King, in the future deport themſelves to- 
wards him: and only relate, that whill 

he was here, Sedgwick, a great Presby- 

terian Miniſter, came, and would needs 
expound to him part of the Revelations, 

and held him ſo late in the night, thut 

the King civilly thanking him for his 
good will and pains, prayed him to 
conclude, and go to bed; for be 

muſt needs want ſleep after ſuch 2 
journey. „ RT 

The 


of King CHARLES 1. 
The bloody Independents draw the 


curtain, and ſhew, how tragicall their de- 
dg had bin from the beginning. There 
ate no words in the army, but that the 
ling had bin a man of blood, and there - 
pre mult be 


roſecuted to blood. 
Cromwell and his officers ſeem much 
wed by Harriſon and his zealots, and 
part of the army is in an uproar ; but a 
nutining trooper or two being laid hold 


caheired, this ſoon quieted that diſ- 
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on, and let blood, and ſome leſſer offers 


temper. 


The King deſires, that lie might be a 


almitted to come up, and perſonally treat we King, 
with his two Houſes at London: the had. 


Cots countenance and aſſiſt that deſire. 
But the reſolution of the two Houſes and 
Army 1s to ſend the King four Bills, 


10 which he ſhould firſt grant, as prelimi- 
a mries unto a Treaty. The effect of them 
A was, tho not in plain terms, to diveſt 
I hinſclfe and his Heirs of the Militia by 
ry {a and land, and to lodge this power 
| . in the two Houſes; with power to raiſe, 
* what monyes they pleaſed to ſupport it; 


and that the two Houſes might have pow- 
er to adjourne themſelves, as they pleaſed. 
The conſequence whereof is too well 
known to be deſcanted upon. The other 
two Bills were of no diefculty to have 

„ bin 


— 
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bin granted: viz. The recalling all h 
Majeſtic's former Declarations, Oc. an 
incapacitating thoſe Peers, made ſince hj 
Vajeſtie's quitting the Parliament fron 
ſitting therein. The Scotch Commiſſi. 
ners here highly oppoſe all this, an 
tamper with the King to do fo likewiſe 
and the Lord Lauderdale ſends him: 
letter, intimating, that whilſt he ſtudial 
to ſatisfie all, he ſatisfied none. And thus 
this poor Prince is toſſed from poſt to 

pillar, diſtracted by all, but really deal 
with by none. „ 

The Scotch At laſt the Scotch Commiſſioners ge. 


de vad ting admittance to him in the Iſle of 
the lde e Wight with the Engliſh, it is ſuppoſed, 
Wigit they gave him the aſſurance, that in his 
behalfe they would enter the kingdom 
of England with a good army, and this 
made him fo unwilling to diſown them: 
(as hath bin before taken notice of, even 
when their army under Duke Hamilton 
was defeated.) e ons oe 
In truth there was no way to reſtor: 
the true peace of this Kingdom, but by re 
turning to the ſame ſtate, which they had 
before overthrown. But this was din 
| ſermo;, pride (beſides many other conl: 
derations) making them too haughty to 
acknowledge guilt, and guilt making 
them too cautious to run into Aae 
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and neither Engliſh nor Scotch Presbyters 
12d ſo much confidence in each other, 
as to lay ſome probable deſign of op- 
poſing the army: (now the common 
enemy) nor had they a mind to incor- 
porate with the King's party, nor policy 
or courage enough ſo to joyn with one 
another, as probably fortunately to op- 
poſe the armies conſpiracy againſt both: 
(for the Presbyterians were ſubtile and 
| reſolute rebells againſt none, but the 
King) all which diſtractions made more 
for the ſecurity of the army , than did 
their own power. And therefore by 
their prevalence Votes of no further 
Addreſſes to the King are extorted from votes of no 
the two Houſes, with a Declaration, that auer a 
they will receive no more Meſſages from King. 
him. And the Army declares, that they 
will joyn with the two Houſes in ſet- 
ling the kingdom without the King, and 
againſt him, or any other, that ſhall here- 
after partake with him. „ 
The undaunted indefatigable King's Fetiion o 
party and many new ones, who had fr accom- 
never hitherto ſhewn themſelves of that vn e 
party, or had any ſhare in the former Ks: 
calamities or dangers, perceiving no body 
would joyn with them, uſe their heads, 
bow they might employ theirhands in de- 
lvering their impriſoned Prince. And 
88 there- 
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_ unto the two Houſes accompanied hy 


ſon, and his perſon made them yi. 


Severall at- 
tempts to 
deliver the 
King. 


into other parts, rout all theſe. Th: 


may be paid off and disbanded, and the 
King treated with. Surrey follows their 


numbers, and their word is, For Gu 
and King Charles; but being unarme 


Colonel Powel and Langhorn, who had 


great apprehenſion of; for they were in 
Wales numerous; and Colonel Powe 
and Sir John Owen were both up at the 
ſame time; but Cromwell himſelfe in 


Weſtminſter-Hall, and upon the ſtairs, 
that go up to the Houſe of Commons, 
at leaſt ten of the Surrey- men were 
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therefore ſeverall Counties by Petitions 
many, and ſubſcribed by multitudes, oy 
the King even in this calamity : fq 
his cauſe made them commiſerate his per. 
ling to adventure themſelves for his 
cauſe. . | 

The Apprentices in London have: 
raſh tranſport of zeale, and meet in get 
and undiſciplined, are ſoon diſperſ. 


ſerved the Parliameat, defect from them, 
and raiſe a cloud, which Cromwell had 


one part, and ſome ſtrong parties ſent 


County of Eſſex petition, that the arny 


example : but being interrupted , and 
preſſing to deliver their petition, even in 


wounded by the ſoldiers; ſo as this 
e uſage 
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uſage ſnewed, what right the Houſe of 
Commons thought the ſubject had to 
petition them in numbers; and an inch- 
nation there was in moſt of the Coun- 
ties of England to have done the 
like; but the uſage of Surrey terrifies 
them. 

About this time it is well known, that The Sn 
Duke Hamilton was raiſing a very con- wener Eg. 
ſderable army in Scotland: whereupon 
the Commiſſioners of Derby-houſe, who 
were a body of the choiſe and ſelect 
Members of 5 Houſes, viz. the never- 
falling Earls of Northumberland, Kent, 
Warwick, Mancheſter, the Lords Say, | 
Wharton, Roberts, Sir Henry Vane, ſenior 
and junior, Sir William Ermin, Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir 
John Evelyn, Cromwell , Nathanael 
Fiennes, William Pierpoint, Oliver Saint- 

John, Mr. Crew, Brown, and Wallop, a 
mixt body of Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents : all theſe fit as the Councill of 
State; and they had cajolled the city of 
London, and put it under „ S com- 
mand to ſecure it. 

Fairfax and Cromwell were then in- The Kea | 
tending to march northward with their 
army; and being advanced a day or 
two's march, and. no more; moſt 
unſeaſonably , „ and conſequently. moſt 

un- 


1 


whoſe approch, and by ill conduct, j 
Sir George Liſle, were in the like poſture 


| brought over with him, as the debris of 


ill account; in which action his loyalty 
was untainted, but its ill ſucceſs could 
not keep it from being vulgarly que- 
ſtioned. Theſe Fairfax knew to be good 
ſoldiers, and therefore was very appte- 
henſive of them. The Eſſex- men, tho 
_ overpow'red, and being but a handfull 
to the army, yet made a ſharp diſpute 


paſſages, and were beaten into Colche- 


and had coſt him more, had not the 


in to him, made him fo well ſtruggle 
with that difficulty; and tho the town 
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unluckily , the Kentiſh-men riſe in g 
numerous and armed a body, that th 
army was forced to march back. Ung 


was not long, before they were diſperſ 
and Sir Charles Lucas, with the Lo 
Capell, and the Lord Louborough , an 
in Eflex , but not numerous, yet goo 
ſoldiers; being about 3000 ſtrong, with 
thoſe few forces, the Lord Noryic 


the Kentiſh army, whereof he had the 
conduct, and whereof he gave but an 


nigh Colcheſter in the open field or upon 
ſter; which they defended for ſome 
good time: and the weather being ver) 
rainy, it rotted divers of Fairfax's men; 


proviſion and ſhelter, the country brought 


at 
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it laſt was yeilded upon condition of 
afety unto the priſoner's lives; yet bar- 
hrouſly they condemned Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Liſle, with a forrain 
brave Gentleman, Sir Bernard Gaſcoin, 
to be ſhott to death. The firſt two ſuf- 
fred, the laſt was pardoned. At this 
time likewiſe a good part of the Navy- The Navy 
wyall under Captain Batten, formerly is day. 
Viceadmirall unto the Earle of Warwick, 
revolted to the Prince of Wales, now 
his preſent Majeſtie , who with the Duke 
of Tork, (who not long before eſcaped out 
of England ) and Prince Rupert, and 
divers other Lords, come on board him, 
and Sandwich, Deal, and other caſtles 
were yeilded up, and the Prince anchors 
in the Downs; and here he ſeizes on 
ſuch merchant-ſhips as came in, and 
writes to the Houſe of Lords to admit | 
A Treaty with his Father: but ſtanding SN. 
in need of proviſion, when Warwick 
with another ſquadron of ſhips came out, 
he was forced to ſtand over unto the 
coaſts of Holland. | 1 

The Earle of Holland at this time with he rate or 

the young Duke of Buckingham and his ne 
brave brother, Lord Francis Villiers, 
who ſhewed a true zeal and undaunted 
courage, and loſt his life, when Holland 
and his party would abide no _ 
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from Kingſton here in Surrey diſorderly 
making a flying retreat, as far as S. Neod} 
in Huntingtonſhire, were there mean 
taken , and totally diſperſt : for which 
afterwards Holland loſt his head. 

All this being ſo unſeaſonably acted in 
the South, which if it had bin deferred, 
untill Duke Hamilton had marcht int 
the kingdom with the Scotch army, and 
Cromwell engaged againſt him, it had 
certainly made a more conſiderable body 
for the King, than ever he had. Thy 
defeat, as it made way for Hamiltons 
deſtruction, fo it may juſtly be ſaid , he 
pulled it upon himſelfe: for having in- 
communicable and clandeſtine deſigns, he 
© concerted nothing with any of the Eng- 
liſh; who thereby judging his defign 
_ onely Presbyterian, and ſo likely to grate 
as much upon his Majeſtie's honour and 
conſcience, as all their former pro- 
ceedings had done, and fearing , that 
the bottom of the deſign would be but 
{ome advantage to the Scots upon this 
nation, they thus precipitately throw 
themſelves into the miſadventares before 
recited. And now Cromwell marches 
againſt Hamilton ſingly; to whom by this 
time Sir Thomas Glenham , Sir Philip 

Muſgrave, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
being joyned, they had means to _ 


Berwick and Carliſle, and they joyn them- 
ves with Hamilton. Hamilton's army 
was given out to be 20000 foot, and 


0 6000 horle 3 but when they came to 
their misfortunes , they ſaid , that the 
in Wk irk-party had given them ſo many 
4 Wintcrruptions, that they march in but 
tn Wh 1-000 foot, and 4000 horſe : what- 
erer they were, they gave a very 
a4 Winder account, either of their bravery 
dy ll of courage, or (olidity of conduct. Ha- 
z milton was the Generall , and the Earle 
ns of Calender (a man, I knew 1n Holland, 
he of great repute for a very good ſoldier, 
n. being one of the four Scotch Colonels * 
be there) was Lieutenant-Generall, and Baily 
o. as Major-Generall of the foot, and 
on Middleton commanded the horſe. The 
te beſt body of men they had , they 
1) WT ade nouſe of: (fo powertull is faction) 
o. for Colonel Monro, who came over to 
at their aſſiſtence from Ireland, whoſe men 
» vere veteran and experienced ſoldiers, 
is being unwilling to be commanded by 
Ag Calender, was left behind about Appleby 
re and thoſe parts. Upon a long debate, 
5 after Hamiltons army had marched 
is chrough Cumberland and Weſtmorland, 
ip at Kendall (as unfortunate perſons do) 
le they took the worſt counſel, and reſolved 


their way by Lancaſhire, and not 
| York- 
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Yorkſhire; tho one country was know 
loyall and unanimous for the King's ſer. 
vice, but was poor: (as having bin wel 
plundered formerly by the Scots them. 
ſelves) and the other was a wealthy and 
a numerous body, and very Presbyteriall; 
with whom if the Scots had had any 
private intelligence, the choice of th; 
way of their march had bin well ad. 
viſed; becauſe the country was plentiful 


as well as cragged in ſome places, and , 
mooriſh in others: and ſo had they be. Wo 
friended them, Cromwell and Lamberts h 
oppoſition would have bin much more vit 
difficult. But the army coming out of Nene 
Scotland without the Kirk's bleſſing, of but 
at leaſt pretending to do fo, and all their O 
civill affairs being there ſpirited by the Bl 
pulpits, there was not found that cor- tte 
reſpondence between the Engliſh and the 
Scotch Presbyters in this march in be- N 
halfe of the King 6 which there was in tul 
their firſt march, when they came in n. 
againſt him. Lambert therefore, who le 
firſt gave interruption to this army's be 
march, had an eaſy task, eſpecially having WM in 
Cromwell coming up after him: fo 4 Wh © 
he for ſome time rather harraſſes ths Wi 
army, than fought it; and let them ad- bl 
vance, that they might have the longer 5 


way to retreat home; and they made {6 
many 
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many ſeverall and inconvenient halts, that 

the army moldred from day to day, and of- 

en ſeparated their horſe from their foot 

totheir great diſadvantage z and they were 

mam d to go backwards; for ſuch a diſ- 
honorable retreat would have brought Wiy, whe 
them into contempt in their own Coun- tft, they re- 
ty; and if they did ſo, they were ſure bone 
to be followed by Lambert and Crom- 

All the brisk fighting that was, was The gn 
about Wigan, or rather near Preſton : 224.5 
where Langdale with his Engliſh party, .. 
with great courage and no ill conduct, 
engaged with a party of Lambert's men; 

but not timely releived by the Scots, and 
overpower'd, and receiving ſome loſs, 


e Nuss forced to a diſorderly retreat into 
. dhe whole body. At Warrington-bridge 
4 WT their horſe forſook their foot, and their 
-- WH Major-General Baily was forced to capi- 
in WY tulate for 4000 men, to lay down armes, 
in and ſubmit to mercy. And now, as a 
0 new. faſhioned flight, Hamilton with his 
's Wh forſe advances into his enemy's country, 
g inſtead of retreating into his own, and 


receives a conſiderable loſs about Nant- 

wich in Chleſhire; and ſo goes on ſtum- 

bling, till he came to Utoxeter in Stafford- 

lire, where he was taken priſoner him- 

elfe ſo tamely, that it was not YL — 
whe- 
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wꝛhether it was by the country- too . 
by the Lord Gray of Groby, or by ſons 


Affaires in 
Scotland. 


tryall he intitled himſelfe a priſoner, 3 
moſt for the ſecurity of his life, which 
with all his ſhifting he could not ſavet 


at Windſor his Maſter and he are both pris 


after himſelfe to be executed ; and why 
whereof he was now neceſſarily to le 
Argile was overthrowing Lanerick, and 
had beſieged Sterlin-caſtle in Scotland: 
And to ſhew, there was ſome truth in the 


Argile's men are ſlain. But Monro making 
conditions for the arrear of his own and 


for the tranſport of his men into Ireland: 
whilſt they were in -ſmall companies 
marching to the ſea-ſide, the news came, 
that Carickfergus, Belfaſt, and Colrain, 
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of Lambert's Colonels, ſent to capitular 
with him: unto which. laſt upon hi 


tho he remained priſoner ſo long, that 


ſoners together: and whom he ſaw or; 
ried away to be murthered, and not long 


fruit think ye had he then of thoſe thing 

aſhamed © 0 OY 
While this was doing in England, 

but Monro comes to the releife of it 


oppoſition of theſe Scotch parties one 
againſt another, here a good party of 


of his men's pay, and for the accom 
modations, that were to be given him 


( his cheife holds in Ireland) war 
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betrayed by their own officers- into the 
hands of Generall Monk, who then 
commanded the Engliſh army in Ireland. 
And thus providence | blaſted all the 
otch ſubtilties and intereſts, both in 
their own country, and in England and 
Ireland ; and Cromwell comes in amongſt 
them, (for from Wigan he marched 
forwards into Scotland, and left Lam- 
bert to worry Hamilton in England) and 
here he meets with godly profeſſions, 
and hath Berwick and Carliſle delivered 
up to him, and is lookt upon as a Libe- 
rator of the Kirk, 1 
Now when the King had no earthly The Treuy, 
hope, the Parliament ſeems to vouchſafe wigk. 
to admit him to a Treaty; and they ſend . 
him Commiſſioners , viz. the Earles of 
Northumberland, Salisbury, Pembroke, 
and Lord Say, Mr. Pierpoint, Hollis, 
Vane the younger, Crew, Potts, Brown; 
and Buckley. The King was admitted 
to have the Duke of Richmond, the Mar- 
quiſs of Hartford, the Earle of South- 
ampton, the Earle of Lindſey, the Bilhop 
of London Dr. Juxon, the Biſhop of 
dalibury Dr. Duppa, Dr. Sanderſon, 
(afterwards in this King's time Biſhop of 
Lincoln) Dr. Henchman, late Biſhop of 
London, Dr. Morley, after his Majeſties 
return Biſhop of Worceſter, and ſince 
I Biſhop 
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0, 

Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome other Mui 
Divines: Sir Orlando Bridgman , Sir t 

Thomas Gardner , Sir Geffrey Palmer, 1151 

Sir Thomas Rieves and Dr. Duck, Civic 

lians: Sir Edward Walker, Mr. Whit- ling 


_ aker, Mr. Oudart, and my ſelfe. But the 
King's Lords and Gentlemen onely ſtooc 
about his chair, but were not to ſpeak 
a word in his aſſiſtence; whilſt he ſingly 
diſputed with all the before mentioned$ 
able men upon the ſeverall heads of their 
propoſitions. But if at any time the King 
found himſelfe in need to ask a queſtion,or 
that any of his Lords thought fit to advile 
him in his eare to heſitate , before he 
an{wered , he himſelfe would retire into 
His own chamber; or one of us penmen 
who ſtood at his chair, pray d him from 
the Lords to do ſo: but more liberty, 
than this, his attendants were not allowec 
And I remember, on one day he over-dic 
himſelfe; and it was upon the great 
article, Whether he or the Parliamen 
began the warr, and in effect at whoſe 
door tlie blood ſhould lye? The King 
would have extinguiſhed the whole dil 
courſe by Acts of Oblivion to both ſides 
or by taking an equall ſhare: viz. by 
expreſſing, that jealouſies had abrupt. 
and unfortunately caſt them both inte 
this engagement,and by Acts of Inden 5 
7 hy ET SEN WO 


{ 
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could ha ve ſecured all. But where moſt 
wilt was, there was moſt difficulty to 
„se; and by no means they would 
„se the explanation of this article. The 
ling retiring into his chamber, I took 
he confidence to ſtep to my Lord 
Northumberland, and ſay to him, My 


ac nd Lord, remember, how gracious this good 
e hath bin to jou, and do you com- 
ed wſonate his diftreſſes and the ſtrait, he 


nom in and he civilly, but poſitively, 


cy d, Sir, in this it ic 1mpo;jible for me 

Ol „40 any thing ;, for the King in this point 

” # ſafe as King: but we cannot be ſo. Two 
C 


replies, which the King made to two Gen- 
lemen that day, were obſervable: the 
one to a Gentleman, who is now a Lord, 
dug ho preſt ſomewhat upon him hardly: 
Agood nature, Sir, (ſays he) would not 
er this you ſay; nor 1s it true Logick : 


108d then made another kind of inge- 
© nous reply unto Mr. Buckly, (who was 
eng: Gentleman of that Iſland, and now a 
ol commiſſioner, when he pray'd the King 
no make right uſe of this Treaty, having 
il Tromifed him, that if a Treaty could 


be procured for him, the malice of the 
vil ſhould not be able to break it:) 


DO Cor der, (ays he) M/. Buch iy if you call this 
inte «lreaty, whether it be not like the ſray in the 
at ; oedy ;- where the man comes out, and 
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ſay a, there has bin a ſray and no fta: » 
being asked, how that cont 4 be, why, (c 


I had them all. Look therefore, wh 
ther this be not a parallel caſe. Obſeri 
whether I have not granted abſolu 
moſt of your propoſitions, and with gr 
na) conſider, whether you have made 
ent moment you have not confest to me, th 
currently ſatisfied, yet till you bad remiti 


authority to concurr with me in any one thi 


of his Majeitie's reaſonings: for thro't 


converſant in Divinity, Law, and g00 


ſuddenly upon me, and call'd me by m 
name, and ſaid, The King is wonderful 
improved to which I as ſuddenly 
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he) there hath bin three blomes given, un 


moderation limited onely ſome few of the 
any one conceſſion, and whether at this n 
tho upon any propoſition you were all en 
them up to your ſuperiors, you had # 

Theſe were but the {lighteſt pallagy 


whole Treaty, managing all thus ſing 
himſelfe, he ſhewed, that he was ver 


reaſon; inſomuch as one day, Whillt 
turned the King's chair, when he . 
about to riſe, the Earle of Salisbury cat 


plied, No, my Lord, he was almayes ji 
but your Lordſbip too late diſcern d it. Ti 
' remembrance of theſe things is tri 
dolefull to me; and therefore I 
quitt them the ſooner: nor as 
r OW 
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wn the particular heads of the articles, 
cauſe both this and all former Treaties 
xe but branches of rhe firſt 19. Propo- 
ons, Which defired the King to lay 
own the ſcepter and the ſword, the 
urſe and the militia, and to change the 
whole frame of the Eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ent, and the diſpoſition of all great Offices 
nd other Regalia's and Prerogatives, and 
odge them in them; or content himſelfe 
ith the name of King, and to entruſt 
em with the office: which how tenderly 
Whey uſed in behalfe of the ſubject, after 
hey had murdered him, the following 
ſtory will have occaſion to relate. Every 
nicht, when the King was alone about 
ght of the clock, except when he was 
writing his own private letters, he com- 
manded me to come to him; and he 
ookt over the notes of that day's Treaty, 
nd the reaſons, upon which it moved, 
nd ſo dictated the heads of a diſpatch, 
which from time to time he made con- 
erning this Treaty unto his preſent 
Majeſtie, then Prince: and this Mr. Ou- 
dart, whoſe hand his Majeſtie uſed in 
tioſe diſpatches, tranſcribed. And I had 
ny own papers, when the King came 
over, but Jent them unto ſome hand, that 
never reſtored them to me, which hath 
amed me much about this Treaty. - 

; . Some 
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1h: Kings Some few things, I remember, he (aig f 
ou (ever which ſhewed thoſe eminent Chriſtian jo p 
virtues in him, which were rarely to be 
found among any ſort of men, ſcar 
ever among Princes. For about the 
latter end of the Treaty, finding it wi 

like to be ineffectuall, I wiſh, ( ſays he) 

I Had conſulted no body, but my own ſelfe, 

or then, where in honour or conſcience | 
could not have complied, I could have ea 

bin poſitive. for with Job I would willing. 

lier have choſen miſery, than fin. I never 

{aw bim ſhed tears but once, and he turned 
preſently his head away; for he wi 
then dictating to me ſomewhat in a win- 
dow, and he was loth to be diſcerned; 
and the Lords and Gentlemen were then 

in the room, tho his back was towards 
them: but I can ſafely take my oath, 
they were the biggeſt drops, that ever] 

{aw fall from an eye; but he recolk- 
cted himſelfe, and ſoon. ſtifled them, 
When he was preſt by the Parliament. 
Miniſters, to give way for a ſmall Cate. 
chiſm for children; I will ub, (ſays he) 

take upon me to cleiermine all theſe Texts 

| you quote are rightly applyed, and have theu 
true ſenſe given them; and ] aſſure" ju, 
Gentlemen, I would licenſe à Catechiſu at 

4 venture ſooner for nem, than I mould 
For children; becauſe they can judge fu 


them 
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thetuſelves 5 and I nabe a great conſcience 

” permit, that children ſhould be corrupted 

in their firſt principles. And this was 
ſpoken unto Stephen Marſhall, of whom 

| knew by a Gentleman, that was in the 

ſociety of the Parliament-Commiſſioners, 

that he was a bloody man in thoſe ex- 
temporary prayers, which in his courſe 

he then made unto thoſe Commiſſioners : 

(and his ſermons ſhew, how far he was 

from a true Chriſtian ſpirit ) for that 
Gentleman told me , that there was a 

great difference of ſpirit betwixt thoſe 
prayers, which Vines, and thoſe, that 5 
Marſhall made. I remember one evening 

(when I waited on the King with the 

notes, that paſſed that day, and then ſome- 

times he would eaſe himſelfe by ſome 
diſcourſe on the by) his Majeſtie told 

me, That he ſhould be like a Captain, that 

had defended 4 place well, and his ſupe- 

ors not being able to releive him , he had 

leave to ſurrender it; but (he replyed) 

tho they cannot relieve me in the time J 
demand. it, let them relieve me, when they 

can - elſe J will hold it out, till I make 
Jome ſlone in this building my tomb- 22 
tone. And ſo will I do ( ſays he ) by the Ei bis 
(lurch of England. Another time talking . 
of the unreaſonablenes of the two 
Houſes propoſitions about the Civill 
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government, Well, (ſays he) they wil 
| ak ſo mich ,. and "uſt it ſo il, that ihe 


granted them, than in any thing, I ex 


papers theſe or ſome other verſes of 


my memory will ſerve me to recollett, 
(and God knows, I never intended to 
write an Hiſtory or Obſervations upon it) 


Scher mat- 
der 1 
i the King 
odor er Ju 
by kim, 


tendance on him in this Ifland: 
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people of Eng land will be one day glad to 
5 the power they had taken from the 
Crown, where it is due: 3 and ] have offended 
again?} them more in the things I hay 


deſien'd againſt them. Whilſt he Was in 
this durance, Mr. Herbert faid, he waz 
wont to write on the backfi de of ſome 


chis nature : 


Fallitur egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 


 Servitium 7 nunquam libert as gratior extat, 


Quan ſub Rege pio. — — 


Rebue 3 in adverſis facile eff contemmere vitam: 


Fortiter ille facit, qui miſer ele poteit. 


Theſe were the moſt materiall things 


of what he ſaid during our ſhort al- 


Things of a leſſer nature were theſe: 
that obſerving g him to drink two patts 
water and one ſack, I preſumed to ask, 
how he came to leave French wine, he 
told me, They * him not — * 
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then he thought this the better brewage. Nay, 


({ays he) | whilst I have X bin N here among 
them, 1 have wanted linnen; which tho 1 
| 


| took, notice of, I never complained of. An- 

other time he looking out of his Preſence- 

chamber window at Newport, I being 

in the room, he beckoned me, and ſhewe 

me in the ſtreet an old little crumpling 4 

man, and askt, whether I knew him; | 

no, Sir, (ſaid I) I never ſaw him before: | 
I ſhew him you, ( lays he) becauſe that was | 
the beſt companion I had for three months | 
ether in Carisbrook-caſtle, where he made 

ny fires. Methinks, becauſe it ſhews his 

diſeſteem of a common Court-vice, it is 

not unworthy the relating of him; that 

one evening his dog ſcraping at his 

door, he commanded me to let in Gipſey; 

whereupon I took the boldnes to ſay, 

sir, I perceive you love a greyhound 

better, than you do a ſpaniell; Tes, (ſays 

he) for they equally love their maſters, and 

jet do not flatter them ſo much. Theſe 

here ſet down, and ſome other paſſages, 

which I came to underſtand by the Biſhop 

of London, Dr. Juxon, his Confeſſor at 

his death, (which I ſhall mention; when 

come to that part of his end) make 

me conclude with my Lord Bacon , that 

he was a Prince of thoſe eminent vir- 

tues, which uſually gaine not King's 
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renown: For ( ſays he) there are fon, 
that can judge of or diſcern the higbeſt ſo 
of virtues; and therefore Princes are con- 
f monly famous by the middle ſort of Urtnes: 
the highest being unintelligible unto the ml. 
titude. I ſhall conclude his ſtory in the 
Ille of Wight with a reply to an adver- 
tiſement, I gave him about the time 
the Treaty was ending. I prayed his 
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providence, made way for all that, Which 
tragically follo wet. 
My Lord Marquiſs Hartford, che 
Lord Southanpton, and the Biſhop of 
dalisbury, Dr. Duppa, had deſired for a 
fortnight or three weeks ſome leave from 
his Majeſtie to look after their own 
buſines, till the Treaty ſhould be re- 
aſſumed; and I askt the like; (which 
[ repented of heartily ſince) and I had 
the honor to go away with them in their 
own coach, and wee lay that night at 
Lettey-Abbey, which was near South- 
ampton, ani houſe of my Lord Hartford's 
and about three of the clock in the 
morning, the wind ſitting that way, 
thoſe of the family or neighbourhood 
heard drums, and guns, and noiſes from 
the Iſle of Wight; and too ſoon after, 
the ſad news came , that Rolph that rojgb ſein 
morning had ſeized on the King's perſon ; E. 
and I never ſaw him more. But as 
Tully faid , When I think of dying, it is 
one of my confort, that when I part from the 
dung bull of this world, I ſhall meet Lelius, 
or 25 CHARLES, and all thoſe 
faithfull ſpirits, that had virtue enough 
to be true to him, the Church, and the 
Laws unto the laſt. 1 4 | The wie 
This Rolph had before tampered with _ 
the Clerk of the Kings kitchin, one the K the King's 
Dou- * 
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Doucett, to poyſon the King; and one 
Osborn averred, that he knew, that 
Rolph intended to piſtol him; for 
which being aceuſed, he was in- 
dicted; but upon his tryal Serjeant 
Maynard going that circuit, declared in 
the Court unto the Grand-Jary-men, 
that this accuſation, amotinting unto | 
treaſon, ought to have had two wit⸗ 
neſſes to each fact; but there was but 
one to each fack, and fo the Jury found 
an Ignoramus. Thus uſefull a greit | 

Lawyer is ſometimes to a ma of great 
guilt; and thus fortuitonſly about the 
King's death Maynard was engaged, and 
more deſignedly in my Lord Straffords 
and Lord Capells: but whether the 
{ame be his comfort or no, he beſt | 
"The King This flagitious act upon 'the' King in 
n thus ſeizing his perſon by directions 
from the Army, (for Fairfax had bin 
vrought upon to give a warrant, where- | 
by Colonel Hammond was commanded | 
to give up the King's perſon unto Cole | 
nel Ewer; and Hammond pretended” to 
go up to the two Houſes, about this com- 
mand, that he might be abſent, wien 
the King was ſeized on) wee may dy | 
was as diſloyall to their own Maſters, | 
the two Houſes, (for they by a "_ ö 
5 1 12 
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difown'd it) as it was to the King. For 
at the ſame time the two Houſes were vors of the 
voting; Firſt, that the late conceſſions in ander c 
of his Majeſtie at the Iſle of Wig . 
were a good ground for a peace. Se⸗ . to 
condly, That his Perſon. hould be in eu 7 
honor, freedom, and ſafety; and that 1 
Revenue ſhould be free, bearing the 

uſuall publick charges; and that Acts of 
Oblivion ſhould be prepared with ſuch 
exceptions, as ſhould ſeem fit to the two 

Houſes. But they arrived not at this 

good nature either to the King or king- 

dom, until they diſcerned their own 


impotency, nay. mortality z for they per- 


ceived themſelves as likely to be de. 


throned, as was their Prince. 1 
The Army were now modelling. 2 The r 
Government without a King, and with- Timon 
out diſtinction of Lords: and therefore che * 
to prevent the conjunction of King and 


Parliament together, they reſolve, that 


the King ſhould be immediately diſown d, 


and his head cut off, and no more Kings 
acknowledged; that out of every countʒ 
à choice perſon (that is, one of their 
party) ſhould: be ſelected to frame a new 


modell of Government, whereby the 


people of England ſhould be —— 
ledged the ſovereign power of this land, 


and other Na of this nature. If this was 


not 


not to ſubyert the Government, and 


can be. ee ch. er 
The Kg Rolph removes in a rude and con- 
garten temptuous way the King's perſon out of 
the Iſle of Wight unto Hurſt-caſtle, right 
over-againſt the fame ; a place, which 
ſtood in the ſea; (for every tide the 
water ſurrounded it) and it contained only 
a few dog-lodgings for ſoldiers ,” being 
cheifly defigned for a platform to com- 
mand the ſhips. © Here they keep him for 
ſome time; and now here at Weſtminſter 
al Cem Colonel Pride and Rich's regiment, dif- 
arbled of charging thoſe train d-bands, which 
Member, were a guard to the Parliament, ſupply 
their places, and guard them to purpoſe: | 
for they immediately garble their Maſters, 
and ſeixe on at leaſt forty Members, many 

of them coming unto the Houſe, others 
dragged out, and carry them to ſ{everall 
nigh Inns, and keep them under guard: 
and then they accuſe Major-Generall 

Brown and ninety others, whom they 
deſired might be ſecluded from the Houſe 
for having the laſt ſummer invited in the 

Scots. And this made a great breach in that 
whole number, and either àwed or 
animated the reft, t.. |j 
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Now it was time, (for they drove like wan ge, 
{chu ) to bring the King nearer to th — ings in 
place of his mock-tryall; and from Hurſt King: rryall 
they remove him to Farnham- caſtle, and 
fom thence to Windſor. The two Houſes 
thus purged, and the King then in their Wn 
power, it is foundia fit ſeaſon for the Army Nes model 


do preſent its new modell of Government W 

» Wl to them. : which was done by Sir Hardreſs 

7 Wl Valer and ſome other Officers: and an 

g Addreſs is like w iſe made, that the King 

. night be brought to tryall. The Lords 

r Wl dilown this way of proceeding, and deny, 

bat the King could commit treaſon againſt 

dhe Commonwealth; and becauſe they 

U would not comply with the Commons 

y therein, they adjourn their Honſe for a | 
" fortnight; firſt declaring, that no A& ; | 
of the Commons is binding without their 
y conſent, (and God knows, both together | 
never bound the ſubje& generally with- 

| out the Kings conſent ) but all now is 

co be turned topſy-turvy. The Commons 

1. MW 5 it were meeting with what they wiſht, 

y WI {= the Lords adjournment: they preſent- 

e y reak themſelves both upon the King 

e and Lords; fot inſtead of an Ordinance 

t of Parliament, as they would have called 

r i they make a vote of their owne, 
cdigeſted into a form, which ſerved to 

0 bring the King to tryall; for they 

1 5 ON would 
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would not ſtay for the conjintftion O the 
Lords with them; and (0 they defe 
the Lords artifice, and make them bf 
their adjournment to defeat themſelves. 
Thus they proceed ſingly and alone, aud 
not long after vote the Lords Houſe is 
uſeleſs: and ſome of the Nobility, two 
of them, vis. Salisbury and Pembroke," 
old and obliged Courtiers, whoſe familie 
owed both their honor and eſtates tothe 
Crown, ſo degenerate, that they 30 

down, and fit as Commoners with th 
lower Houle. But this act of theſe'Lords 
Was ſome time after the King's murder. 
The Kings By this traiterous and tumuſtuous body 
x an, the King is brought to his tryall; and 
| removed from Windſor to St. Jamess, 
and from thence ſoon bronght to 
Weltminſter-Hall: where he finds a pte- 
tended High Court of Juſtice, conſiſting 
of a Preſident, one Bradſhaw, (heretofore” 
a very meanly qualified Lawyer, but 2 
bold and ſeditious perſon) and of Crom. 
well and moſt of his cheife Officets, and 
ſome of the King's own farthleſs ſervants, 
as Sir Henry Mildmay, the Lord MWounſon, 
Sir John Danvers, and Cortietit$Holand; n 
(one that had bin Clerk of his kitchin, | 
and was then of the Green Cloch) the | 
reſt high-flown Parliament men. Thiele | 

to make their proceedings the _ | 
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ſolemn, made their Serjeant at Armes in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, the old Exchange, &c. 

o ſummon in any mg , that would 

come and accuſe the King: and then they 

break his great Seal, and make one of 

their own, impreſſing upon it the Croſs - 

for England and the Harp for Ireland on - 
the one fide; and the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as the true ſovereigne of this 
nation on the other: and theſe words 

about it: The firi# yeare of Freedome, &c. 

1649. Before this ſort of vile men this 

good Prince is brought: and injuſtice 
muſt neceflarily fit on the bench, when 

jultice is dragged to the barr. The inſo- 

ent Preſident bids the King hearken to 

his charge , and a babbling and braſen- 

faced Sollicitor, one Cook, accuſeth him 

in the name of the Commons of England, 

ard of all the people thereof, (which God 
knows was not one of a thouſand ) of 
treaſon ; charging him, that by a tyranni- 

call power he had endeavoured to overthrow 

the rights and liberties of this people, and 

to defend himſel fe in his traitorous practice, 

be had maliciouſly levied a warr : and ſo 
mentions Goel of the battells, that had 

Ven fought, and many ſlaine and how at 

that very time his Son was in armes, as 
Ikewiſe my Lord of Ormond in Ireland. 

Ihe King ſmiled at the 4 re a 
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of their commiſſion: told them, that 


| authority to be over him , but particularly 


ſent condition, tells him, if he would 


| feſſoz and thus a day or two was ſpent! 
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of Tyrant, Traytor, &c. which they gave 
him, diſownes their authority, and thar 


he was even at that time in treaty with his 
two Houſes in order unto a generall peace: 
as their Sovereign and King, he denied an 


askt, how they came to aſſume it: bade them 
not go ſrom one ſin to another told them, 
he was not unwilling or unprepar'd to anſwer 
for what he had done; but he would neuer 
anſwer to ſuch a Court. This for ſome! 
time lay in diſpute betwixt him and thel 
Prefident. The Preſident ſeems to re- 
proch him, that he had forgot his pre- 


not anſwer, they would take all pro con- 


The King (till telling them, 7hat ba 
pleaded the cauſe of his people, as well a 
of himſelfe : and therefore deſired to be 
heard, and that power without lam could 
make no law: and going on with hiy 

reaſons, is interrupted by Bradſhaw. Th 

King bids him remember, that he denyeg 
to hear his King ; askt him, what kind of 
Court it was, where reaſon could not bl 

heard he inadvertently, but with great 
truth, told him, that he ſhould find if 
there. The King told him, that bf 
authority was from the Houſe of . 
| | | Wie 
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o were never a Court of judicature 
themſelves , and therefore could not 


gelt it. 
But after all, theſe nefarious men, who the King | 
hirſted after the King's blood, would now — 
trutiſhly fuck it: ſo they give ſentence 
won him to ſever his head from his 
body. Which ſentence paſſed on ſatur- 
tay l 27, 1648: and he is carried 
back by his Guard unto St. James s. In 
the paſſage to his tryall , he is mett and 
reviled by ſome, and tobacco blown iti 
his mouth , and his face ſpitt upon by 
ahers. One honeſt ſoldier ſaid but 
God bleſs you Sir, and his Captain caned 
bim; the King told the Captain, the 
uniſhment exceeded the offence. About 
be barr a numerous rabble cry out for 
uſtice againſt him, and in the Court he is 
kucily treated by all the Officers. 
The King's deportment was very ma- The Kings 
al click and ſteddy; and tho his tongue 571 % 
h hig fully heſitated, yet it was very free at 
Tha us time, for he was never diſcompoſed 
nyechz en mind. And yet as he confeſt himſelfe 
1d vo the Biſhop of Wee that attended 
rot bf E. one action ſhockt him very much: 
great or whilſt he was leanins in the Court 
ind ion his ſtaff, which had an head of 
at bod, the head broke off on a ſuddeii; 
moni took it up, but ſeemed unconcerned 3 : 
wh = 7 2 yet 
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FF yet told the Biſhop WW. really made , 


great imprelſi wn upon hin z and to this 
| _ (ayes he) I know not poſſibly hoy 
it ſhould come. "Twas an accident, 
| o I my ſelfe have often thought 
on, and cannot imagine, how it came 
about: unleſs Hugh Peters (who was 
truly and really his Gaoler, for a 
St. James's no body went to him, but by 
Peters's leave) had artificially. tamper 
upon his ſtaff; FP ſuch conjettures are 
of no uſe. 
Biſhop fuxon Though he was brought to St. James 
is n by ſaturday noon, and tho the Biſhop of 
en ma. London was in town, and by their own 
25 e directions and upon his deſſre calle 
fx da, thither to attend him in order to the 
preparation for his death; yet they ad- 
mitted him not, untill ſunday evening, 
tho they murdered him on tueſday. The 
ie Kg: Biſhop himſelfe told me the manner of his 
ing's 
| bohaviour reception. As ſoon as he came in, the 
ed ar de King very openfacedly and cheerfully 
ddl. received him: the Biſhop Began to mak? 


; 


_ ſome condolement. Leave off 1 bie, (as 


e 


Lei Us e of 01 eat work, and prepar 
to meet that Tug 12 

J an to grove” an account of 1 my  ſelfe ; 3 "ard 
1 bade 1 ſhall do it with Peace, 40 tha 


F 6 will aj 1 me | Heremn, We will wit | 
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all (ſays he) of theſe rogues. ( for that 
was his term) in whoſe hands 7 am; they 
thirit after my blood, and they will have it, 

and God's will be 4. T thank God, 7 
heartily forgive them, and I will talk, of 
then no more. And ſo for two or three 
houres the Biſhop and he conferr d toge- 
ther; and tho they ſhut the door, a 
ſoldier would open it once in halfe a 
quarter of an hour, and ſee, whether the 
King was there, and ſo ſhut it again; 
and then the next day, which was mon- 
day, they ſpent much of their time to- 
gether in like manner: and then they 
parted late that night, the murther being 
to be committed the next day. have this 
comfort, that of himſelfe, without any 
occaſion to move him into the diſcourſe, 
My Lord, (ſays he) I muſt remember one, 
that hath had relation to you and my ſelfe e 

tell Charles, (for ſo he was pleaſed to 
call the Prince) he hath bin an uſefull and 
one t man unto me. He required Mr. Her- 
bert, (a Gentleman, who was appointed 

to attend him, and who had bin very 
civill to him and whom he recommended 
likewiſe to the preſent King) to call him 
at four of the clock in the morning ; and 
Mr. Herbert ſlept little himſelfe, lying by 
him on a pallet-bed ; but obſerved thro 
the whole night, that the King ſlept ver) 
2 3 ſound 


1 
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ſboundly, and at his hour awak d of him. 
ſelfe, and drew his curtain. He ſoon 
got up, was about an hour at his own 
private devotions, and then called to be 
dreſt; and Mr. Herbert, who was wont 

to comb his head, combed it that 
morning with less care than uſually 
Prethee, (ſays he) tho it be not long 1 
Stand 02 my ſhoulders, 1 ake the ſame parnes 
with it, you were wont to do: TI am to be 

a Bridegroom to day, and muſt be trinm, 
Afterwards the Biſhop came in to him} 
and they were together, untill Hacker 

led him thro' the park to Whitehall; 
and one of the Commanders by the wayl 
thinking to diſturb him, askt him, whe 
ther he were not conſenting to his 
father's death; Friend, (ſays he) if | 


bad no other fin, 9 I ſpeak it with reverence E 

ta GOD'S Majeſty ) 1 aſſure thee, I wouliM © 

never as bim pardon, When he was com 

to Whitehall, they conveyed him into . 

a room, which is that they now call th 

Green chamber, betwixt the King's cloſetſſ 

and his bed- chamber, as I think. P 
The King = There they permitted him and the U 

Fm 82: Biſhop to be alone for ſome time; andi 
dee bande er the Biſhop had prepared all things in 

e Rep, order to his receiving the Sacrament; andi 
whilſt he was at his private devotions 


Nye and ſome other boldfaced Miniſtery 
Li ft.... Rs 
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zockt at his door, and the Biſhop going 
o open it, they told him, they came to 
offer their ſervice to pray with the King; 
he told them, the King was at his own 
private devotions; however he would 
quaint him. But the King reſolving 
not to {end out to them, they after ſome 
ime had the modeſty to knock again; 
the Biſhop ſuſpecting, who they were, 
old the King, it would be neceſſary to 
gire them ſome anſwer: the King replyed, 
Then (ſays he) thank them from me for 
the tender of themſelves : but tell them 
flainly, that they, that have ſo often and 
unſcleſly prayed againit me, ſhall never pray 
with me in this agony. They may, if they 
pleaſe, ¶ and Tle thank them for it) pray 
Wl fr ie. When he had received the 
WT Euchariſt, he roſe up from his knees with 
n cheerfull and ſteddy countenance : 
Now, (ſays he) let the rogues come; J 
lade heartily forgiven them, and am pre- 
pared for all I am to undergo. It was a 
rery cold day, and they at Whitehall had 
prepared two or three diſhes of meat for 
bim to dine upon: but he refuſed to eat 
any thing; and the Biſhop told me, he 
ſolved to touch nothing after the Sa- 
crament ; but the Biſhop expoſtulated 
vith him, and let him know, how long 
he had faſted ; how ſharp the weather 
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was; and how ſome fitt of fainting 
mimight take him upon the ſcaffold; 
which he knew he would be troubled 


drink a glaſs of wing: and thus prepared, 


come out of the Banquetting-houſe on 
the ſcaffold with the ſame unconcerned- 


night. And another Gentleman, whom 


This was he, that would have had the 


buſines by lot) had gain d ſucli a place} 


majeſtick and ſteddy; ſo when he had} 
laid down his neck upon the block, be 
ſtanding at ſome diſtance from him in t 
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at, for the interpretation his murderer 
would put upon it; which prevail d with 
him to eat halfe a manchet of bread, and 


when he was called, he marcht to the 
ſcaffold; and a Gentleman of my a 
quaintance, that had ſo placed himſelſe 
in Wallingford-houſe, that he could 
eaſily diſcern all that was done upon the 
ſcaffold , proteſted to me, be fi fin 


nes and motion, that he uſually had] 
h en he entred into it on A Maſque- 


Ile name, Dr. Farrar, a Phyſician, (a man 
of a pious heart, but phancifull brain: for 


King and Parliament have decided theirl 


upon the ſtage, that he aſſured me, that 
as he had obſerved him before very 


a right line, he perceived his eye as ! 


* 


quick and lively, as ever he bad 
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His ſpeech before this unto the people The Kg. 
for me, who relate too many things, Fi "we 


pat of it became bis great wiſdome, 


when he told them, They miſtook, the 
nture of government; for people are free 
inder 4 government, not by being ſharers in 
it, but by the due adminiſtration of the 
lavs of it. After having prayed with 
the Biſhop,and by himſelfe, he ſubmitted 
cheerfully unto the providence , that 
was diſpens d unto him; but he took 
notice of forme engines his murderers 
had made, that in caſe he would not 


villingly ſubmit, they might by vio- 


lence have pull d him down; at which 
he ſmiled, as if he had bin contented, 


that they ſnewed the world the barba- 


ity of their natures, and he the nn 
mity of his own. And indeed I had 
almoſt omitted one other evidence of 
it; for the Chapter of the day fell out 
to be that of the Paſſion of our Sa- 
viour; wherein it was mentioned, that 
they led him away for envy; and - crucified 
their King: which he thought had bin 
the Biſhop's choice; but when he found, 
it was the courſe of the Rubrick , he put 
off his hat, and ſaid to the Biſnop, J 
bleſs God, it is thus fallen out. At * 
"= 
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Beheaded. he laid down his head, ſtrecht out hi 


hands, as the ſign, and the Execution 0 
let drop the hatchet , which ſevered if vi 
from his body. And thus this Saint an! ed 
Martyr reſted from his labours, and fL. 
lows the LAMB. 1 
ect T ſhall conclude with this, if It bd bar 


the King. lawfull to compare ſmall things with 
great, his paſſion or manner of death mol 
reſembles that of his great Maſter ; fof 
like him, he was a King, and a King of 
that people „that purſued him to hi 
death. He was a King, that reſembled 
Seneca's refined rational man; one thi 
forfeited with the vulgar, ( or the many 
miſtaking and deceived narrow miads) 
the repute of being a good man, that 
he might not loſe to himſelfe the cond 
ſciencè of being truly ſuch a one. Ford 
his principles anſwered to true and 
ſolid reaſon, and ſuted with divine 
ordinances; and therefore he was (9 
in his Hiſtory appears) owned by the 
perſons of the beſt quality, and of moſlf 
knowledge in his Kingdom, even when 
he was ſo far from being able to re- 
ward, that he was not able to protetl 
either himſelfe or them; and indeed his 
condition was often ſo low and deſpica- 
ble, that as Darius Codomannus ſaid untol 
his Fey adherents R ſo he might wy 1 
ay 
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aid to his, Tor that neuer forſook me, 
(th I have bin twice overcome, and 
twice forced to fly ) have bin the beſk 
widence to. my mind, that I remained 
Ling, or that misfortune could not de- 
throne me: ſo as God, not my ſelſe, re- 
1rd you. Providence made him glo- 
ous: great and good minds will 
honour him: ignorant not diſcern him: 
wlitick (who think a Kingdom ſhould 
ever be loſt upon ſcruples) not value 
him: but GOD, I am aſſured, hath 
rardoned his faileurs, and crowned him 
for his piety and his ſufferings. 
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The ſtate of Affairs 
AFTER - : 
THE KING'S MURDER: 
CONTINUED 
To the happy Reſtauration 


os 
king CHARLES II. 


A. 
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Reflexions on the ſtate of Affairs 
AF FER | 
The King's murder. 


E 


AX 7 LTHOUT further condolement, The pro- | 
W how inhumanely this good the wo : 
king was butchered , or how obſcurely ung ate: 
he ſince lyes interred ; (I may fay, not de 48 
boried ) wee will hence-forward con- 
der, how prophetically he ſpake, when 
the firſt Reformers began to take the 
Government aſunder, which he reſembled 
to a watch, telling the tamperers with 
it, that it was eaſy to disjoynt the pieces, 
but hard to ſet them together again in 
good order: and ſo it proved. | 
Theſe enterprizing men, that had diſ- 
appointed all the policies of their fir{t 
Maſters; (for, as hath bin before ex- 
preſſed, there was no Party, but was 
deceived of their hopes; nor ſcarce any 
perſon, that began this buſines, but it 
proved 
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proved fatall to him) thought now they 
lingly moved. upon their own center, 
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and were ready in this heighth of pro- 
ſperity, to conclude they ſhould never he 


removed. Not reflecting, that as my 


Lord Northumberland, and my Lord Say, 
Mr. Hollis, and Mr. Hambden , or the 


Houſe of Commons and the Houſe of 


Lords, thought it no ſacriledge to uſury 
upon the King : nor Mr. Marſhall and 
Mr. Nye, nor the Aſſembly of Divine, 
upon the Biſhops : ſo a new ſuper-refined | 
and enlightned ſort of men, Colonel 


Harriſon and Rich, might think, they 


were as little reſtrained from ſnatching 


the prey from Cromwell and Ireton, and 


their Servant-Maſters, the now garbled 
Houſe of Commons. For tho at firſt all 


ſeemed of a piece, yet it was not long, 
but a new ſpirit of Levellers, and a new 


ſpawne of Agitators, appeared to cut out 
their new Maſters new work : ( tive 


thouſand whereof Cromwell not long 


after ſcattered at Burford, they being be- 
trayed by thoſe, they moſt confided in) 
yet this ſpirit cut out work enough for 


him during his life, and at laſt depoſed 


his fon. The firſt thing then they do, 
is to proclaime againſt Monarchy, and 


the Houſe of Peers; voting both but. 


thenſom and uſeleſs, and cancelling the 
* enſigns 
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enligns/ of the: Kingly-dignity , and put- 
ing the like impreſſions upon their owt; | 
new, modell of Government or Commons 
wealth. ü D Fs 1 

The next was, that Cromwell, -freed cromelb: 
fom the fear of his Levellers, little e 
regards the complaints of his dear bre- 
thren, the Scots, who now bewayle the 
lings murder, the Kirks little reforma- 
tion, and the Covenants dying condition; 
but he caſts his eye rather upon Ireland, 
where he knew, there was in chiefe 
command an eminent perſon, the Mar- 
quiſs of Ormond, at the head of a ſtout 
and loyall army. Which he conceived 
fitteſt for to grapple with, and to be 
made an occaſion to divert the fury of 
his own army; which he ſaw would be 
employed abroad: and therefore having 
given directions for ſeverely. proceeding 5 
aint all thoſe, who had taken part with 
the late King, (ſo as not long after, Duke 
Hamilton, the Earle of Holland, and that 
excellent perſon Lord Capell ſuffered) 
he began his expedition into Ireland, 
where unfortunately; by too much conſi- 
lence and tos too much negligence, the 
Vigilance and ſtoutnes of Jones, then 
Governor of Dublin, (who intended not 
much more than beating PA GATE, | 

an 


nies, ſiege, and fo ſcattered the Marquiſsy 
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and hat a ſmall redoubt, then ca. 


mix ing up) freed that city from its hopeful 


whole army; that it is leſſon enough 
never to deſpiſe an enemy, or be too 
confident of out-guards, or ſuffer the 
body of an army to lye fo looſely, 2 
that, before they can be drawn together 
they may be ſeized on by a panick fear 
But in this proſperous condition Cro 
well finds his affairs in Ireland, when he 
landed; and preſſing on his good for 
tune, to ſtrike the more terror in that 
| nation, tho that conſiderable town 0 
Brogedan Drogedah was lately reinforc'd by five ant 
taken. twenty thouſand men, and a good ſoldic 
| Governor thereof, Sir Arthur Aſton ye 
he takes it by ſtorm, and puts both thi 
Governor and all the Officers and the fol 
diers, and very many of the inhabitant 
to the ſword : the Parliament-army i 
the north of Ireland likewiſe unde 
Sir Charles Coot , freeing themſelve 
| Tondww. from the ſiege of London-derry; ſo th 
| y Ie" = ; 8 | 
tive in leſs than a year he ſubdued ti 


whole force of Ireland; and returned t 

leaving that Government under his ol: 

 Linerickbe- in law Ireton, who dyed at the fiege i 

deged, where . r 8 an cad | 

liesen dyed. Limerick of. a peſtilential feaver ; ang" 
who, as he was a man of blood, (ſor ll 

had deeply dyed himſelfe in the King Wu 


en 
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expired with that word in his mouth, 

(for in his raving, as I was told by one, 

that was then there, he cryed out) 

[will have more blood, blood, blood. 

Thus ſo triumphantly and quickly cromwetrs 
Cromwell returning home into England, Fares. 
he had leiſure to conſider the Scots, who S. 
rere then treating and near according 

with the preſent King, then in Holland, 

nd at laſt they did fo; tho they had a 

geat Interruption in that affair by the 
gnominious death, they had put Montroſe 

unto. For before the accord, he had taken 
Commiſſion from the King, in order to 

riſe ſuch an awe upon the Kirk-party, 

; they might not inſiſt on unreaſonable 
demands from his Majeſtie: and yet this 

ball Marquiſs falling into their hands, 

$a priſoner, tho thus warranted for 

rhat he did, they revengefully hang'd 
bim, and then quartered him, and ſett 

p his head in Edenborough, and divers 

of his members in ſeverall principall 

aties of the Kingdom. Notwithſtanding 

l which, a peace is concluded betwixt 

mem and the King, his title acknow- 

kdged, and he comes over from Hol- 

and, tho with much danger at ſea, 
among them. r 


At this time Fairfax layes down his cet 
5 7 E declared 
eommiſſion; for he, that had taken the General. 


Ag.3 .. ² 
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Covenant, was not to march againſt ig 


place of birth. Cromwell is declared ® 
Generall, and is ready with a conſidera 
ble army of about 16000 men to march 
into Scotland: which country after ſon; 
time he had entered, and found th 
Scotch army ſtrongly intrenched, and hi 0 
own proviſions failing him, he finds I 
not unfit to deſign a retreat towards Ben. 
wick to ſupply himſelfe 5 but the & 
thinking they had an advantage put int ge 
their hands, boldly and in good ordeſß i 
firſt with ſtrong parties purſuing Hof 
rear, and then beating up his quarter :1; 
wherein courage was ſhewn, on bot nt 
ſides, and little advantage gott on eit hei 
at laſt, nigh Dunbarr, the Engliſh havin ne 
beat the Scots off from a paſs or bridge 
which was to ſecure their retreat, thi; 
whole bodies of both armies came to nt 
engagement; but the Engliſh havin b. 
placed and made uſe of their cannon vet fn 
advantageouſly, and ſecured a ditch b N. 
twixt them and the enemy, happilſil rt 
engaged with the right wing of ti 
Scotch horſe, who diſputed it very well: 
but at laſt were beaten z and their le d 
wing as poorly quitting their grounq 0 
the Scotch foot fell as a prey either ll; 
laughter or captivity. And thus t ch 
great battell won, (for it coſt tit 
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gots at leaſt 12000 men) not long after 
leich and Edenborough it ſelfe fell into 
he hands of the Engliſn. The 

And now this rebuke falling on the 
lirk-party, (for of that faction and de- 


they thought it was to unſanctifie them, 
o mingle with any other) they had argu- 
nent enough ad homines, that ſucceſs 
ws not an evidence to evince the good- 
nes of the cauſe: and therefore alle- 
gance now mult become a ſtolen wedge 
of gold or Babyloniſh garment ; and 
the admittance of the King and his party 


people fled; and ſo both in his own 
perſon, ſervants, and party, the King is 
o ill treated, that from St. Johnſton's he 
intended to have made an eſcape; but 
ome of his own greateſt and neareſt 


vas; and he is ſtopt, and was pleas d to 
they crown him. And tho all endea- 


5s their neighbors ; for it was not long, 


p:ndence this army was compoſed ; for 


nto the land (tho not then in the 
my) muſt be the reaſon, why God's 


lngliſh Attendants gave notice, where he 
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The reſent- 
ments of the 


Kirk-party. 


The King il 


treated by 


them. 


turn. And thus the neceſſity of their 
airs makes them think rather of more 
elpectfully uſing him; and fo at Schoon 


'ors were to make all of a piece, yet 
a Kirk-party are not very reconcileable; 
ho for a time they can diſſemble as well 


A3 be⸗ 
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before they divided themſelves into di. 
ſtinct appellations; ſome into Reſolver, 
others into Proteſters 3 and ſome conh- 
derable Officers (as Ker, Strauchan, and 
Lockhart) are found ſo enlightened, that 
they have more of Independent, than of 
Presbyter in them; whereby Cromwel 

gets great advantages. And not lon 

after this, he purſuing his point dili- 
gently and reſolvedly, to ſnew, what 
Hamilton with a little fidelity in the 

laſt King's time might have done, 
Cromwell with a ſmall ſquadron of 

ſhips, landing ſome men at Innerkeithing 

in Fife, cuts off all communication be- 

_ twixt the King's army and the Northern 
counties; and this forced the King and 

his army upon neceſlity, not choice, te 

The King's march into England; where Duke Wi 
En, liam Hamilton with ſo much fidelity and 
bpbravery appeared thro' the whole expe- 
dition; (tho many of the Scots quitted 

the King in the march) and this army 

by the King's conduct and courage gan 

ſo good account of themſelves through: 

out the whole march, that the Reflexion 

lay more upon the cowed Engliſh, whe 

roſe not to the aſſiſtence of their Prince 

(at that time with a good body of an 
army in the kingdom) than on want o 
courage or conduct in the Scotch arm h 

11 Pe! ah 
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who reſolvedly made their way, as far as 

Worceſter, and there fell fighting, like 

1 ſtout and warlike people. But the 

error of this army was, like that of the 

ate King's, that they tryed not their 

fortune in the direct way to London: 

for now raſhnes or deſpair would have 

ſooner bin - interpreted wiſdom , than 

caution or prudence ; it being often more 

cigible to grapple with an imminent 

danger, than to prolong a certaine 

wine. 
In the King's march about Lancaſhire, The Earle of 

the brave Earle of Derby comes in to =_” 

him, and in a ſmall time had raifed a 

good body of men, about 1200 at leaſt; 

and had he had more time given him, 

he would have bin ſoone conſiderable. 

But Cromwell had Argus's eyes, and ever 

watch d a rifing power; and fo by a 

party under Lilburne nipps this early 

budd: and after a ſharp fight overthrows 

the Earle with a conſiderable body of 

Gentlemen and Officers, and takes him 

priſoner z and not long after the King's 

defeat at Worceſter, by a Council of War 

(tho' taken upon quarter): he is ſentenc'd 

to death, and loſes his head,  Beteaded. 
The King's eſcape from Worceſter = 

carries with it ſuch a proof of divine 

Providence , that ( his gratitude being 
K 
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ſuitable to it) it is no way to be doubted 
but, as God gloriouſſy brought him 
home, ſo he will make him an inſtru. 

ment of much good to his people. He 
Aare 1 in danger in every element, yet ſaved 
worceſter, in all. One while in a tree in the air; 
danger, another by many by-paths and roads, and 
concealments in houſes of the land. And 
(that we may ſee, how great things 

depend upon ſmall ) he had like to have 

bin betrayed by an horſhoo ; for a ſaga- 

cious farrier, that was to remove a ſhoo, 

found it had bin well worn, and made 

by its turn in the North; and ſo gave 
notice, that this company were like to 

be of the Kings train. Nor was the ele- 

ment of water much leſs favourable to 

him: for the Maſter of the veſſell at 
HBrighthemſton in Suſſex, who tranſported} 

the King, coming at midnight for his 

bottle of aqua-vitæ, his wife u- 
ſpected, that, he was upon a deſigne! 

- of tranſporting ſome eminent ' perſon 

and fo it fell under the fecrefy of a 
woman; but it was a loyall one; for he 
encouraged him, and he gott his mati- 

ners from ſhare, upon pretenſe that his 


veſſell was on drift; but with theſe dif- 
 ficulties he arrived at Roan in France 
Cromwell in the mean time marching | 
up with his priſoners,” they were 


ſoon 
ſold, 
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old, as ſlaves into the Plantations, whoſe 

nation not long before had fold their 

king; and Monk, being left behind in 

Scotland, ſoon takes Sterlin, and not long 

after ſurprizes the chiefe body of the 

Sotch Nobility, above 300 Noble- 

men and Gentlemen; among whom 

was old Generall Leſley, and who were 

pretending to raiſe an army to relieve 

Pundee, which , after Sterlin, Generall 

Monk had beſieged, and where he found 

1 very brave and ſtout reſiſtence, and 

where the Governor thereof was bar- 

barouſly ſhott, after quarter given, by 

1 phanatick Officer, which troubled Monk 

very much. 2 | 

After this, like ripe fruit without How Gon 

ſo much as ſhaking the tree, fall into ne fg l 

their hands St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, a9 

and Dunbarton, and Dunnoter caſtle, and 

other towns and caſtles, in which were 

ll the great ſpoil and riches they had 

carried from out of England; ſo as ac 

cording unto their own proverb, One 

was the day of the account, but another of 

py. And tho the Northern parts ſome 

time after coſt the Engliſh ſome paines 

and marches ; becauſe the Commanders 

were choice men, ſuch as the Lord Glen- 

cairn, Sir Arthur Forbus, and Middleton; 

yet the very Illes 1 the 
. 
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Hebrides, and Shetland are reduced 
And the Iſles of Guernſey and Jerſey neat 


England, or rather Normandy , falling 
un 


er the ſame fate, with the Barbados 


and American Iſles in the Weſt-Indies; 


all theſe ſubmitting to Sir George Al- 
cough. And thus the new Common- 
wealth was entirely Maſter of all, that 
was under the old Engliſh Monarchy. 
And now who could think , that this 
power {ſhould be ſo ſoon ſhaken ; when 


Holland, and France, and Denmark, and 


Sweden , all make applications, and 
deſire the friendſhip of the proſperous? 


And yet we ſhall find a worm breeding 
in this gourd; and within ſeven or 


eight years, the true and exiled Heir, 
not long before forced to fly away in 
diſguiſe, (the memory of whoſe father 
paved him a good way for his return) 
_ appearing in the greateſt glory and luſtre 


A Common- 
wealth, and 
the (ove- 
reignty of 


the Houſe of 


Commons. 


imiginable, and entertained with the 
greateſt love and breathings after him, 


that could be evidenced by mankind. 
The King thus murdered, his Heirs 


exhereditated , and the ſtatutes of! 
1* Eliſabethæ, and 3* Jacobi, which ac- | 


knowledged the ſovereignty of the King 


and his Heirs , repealed, a Common- 


wealth is ſett up, and the Legiſlative 


part of the Government is dere 
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the Houſe of Commons, and the execu- 
tive part in a Council of State; and the cound of 
umy appears ſervants to both, and yet 
were doubly Maſters of both. For the 
chiefe members of the army were the Am 
chiefe leading men both in the Houſe of 
Commons and Council of State; and 
therefore its no marvell, that the firſt 
counſels were ſo ſtout and martiall; and 
that they were ſo apt to reſent the leaſt 
injuries from their Neighbour-States. 

After this their proſperity both in Scot- 

land and Ireland , they confider, how 

their Neighbors bear reſpect unto them; 

and the firſt warr they make is with their war vi 
elder-brother, Commonwealth, that of na. 
Holland , where their late Agent, Do- 

riſlaus , 0 tho not by the natives) had 

bin aſſaſſinated; and to them they ſend 

Oliver Saint-John, Lord Cheife-Juſtice 

of the Common Pleas, and Walter 
Strickland, as Ambaſſadors; and they 

are to reſent Doriſlauss death amongſt 

other their inſtructions. But they them- 

ſelves find ſuch an irreverent uſage from 

the common people there, as if the like 

tate might have befallen themſelves, 

which they repreſented to their Maſters, 

and they ſo reſent it, that they call them | 
home: and preſently by an Act of Na- aa of N. 
vigation prohibit the importing of 7 — 
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Blake. 
Van-Trump - 


each other in Dover- road; and the flagg 
is denyed, and the Dutch are worſted, 
and leave the coaſt. This was in the 


wiſe others under the command of 


foreign commodities, except upon Eng. 
liſh bottoms, or ſuch, as were of the 
country, whence the commodities came, 


made for Amboyna, and the herring- 


ſo as terms of peace being not agreed on, 


India voyage, with not above filteen | 
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The Hollander immediately fends over 
Ambaſſadors to divert the breach; but 
old injuries are remembred , and new 
complained of; and reparation muſt be 


fiſhing forborn or bought; and the river 
of Scheld to Antwerp muſt be opened: 


acts of hoſtility follow. Blake comes 
out, as-the Engliſh, and Van-Trump, as 
the Datch Admirall : and they engage 


year 1652. Theſame year Trumpcomes | 
out again with 120 ſaile, and Sir George 
Aiſcough being come from his Welt- ! 


Men of Warr, had like to have bin ſur- 
priſed; but Aifcough ſecures himſelfe 
e the caſtles of Deal and Sandown, 
where the wind þlew ſo contrary to 
Trump, that he could not bear in unto | 
them. And in the mean time Blake had 
ſpoiled the herring-fiſhing , and taken | 
there ſome of the States frigats: as like- | 


J nn oo OS I Oo Cot” aan aaa” wad tr, Jn a on, oo RSS TICS RT ES. 


Trump, who were ſeparated om! his | 


nto | 
ud | 
cen | 
of 
his 
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body, whilſt he was ſteering towards 
the Sound, whither he convoyed ſome 


merchant-men. . But being no more ſuc- 


cesfull, and his Maſters and the populacy 
grumbling, Trump layes down his Com- 


miſſion, and Witten was appointed in his wien. 


place. | 


Sir George Aiſcough being afterwards Sir George 
ſent out with a good ſquadron or fleet, 8. 


— 
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he near Plymouth is engaged with De oe zuyrer, 


Ruyter; but the rencounter was of no 
great importance: ſo as after ſome diſ- 
pute both fleets drew off. For De Ruy- 


ter had ſecured his merchant: men, and 


Aiſcough found it neceſſary to repair his 


torn fleet: but not long after Blake meets 
De Witt, and worſts him, but De Witt 


ſoon made his way home. Arid now the 


Hollander finds it neceſſary to call in the 
Dane to his aſſiſtence, who offers to furniſh 


twenty men of war,ſo asVan Trump might 


be perſwaded to reaſſume his charge. 
Nor were the engagements ſingly on our 


own coaſts; but Captain Badly in the 


Mediterranean is with at leaſt treble his 
number ſett upon by Van Galen, and 
loſing one of his ſhips, the Phenix , but 
ſaving the reſt, he ſignalized his valour 
and bravery by {lying Van Galen in the 
hight: but Captain Cox not long after 
ſurpriſed and regained the n 


Van Gillen; 
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Badily had loſt. This year likewiſe Van 
Trump had a fourth combat, and worſted 
Blake near Goodwin's ſands. After this 
Generall Monk comes from Scotlang, 
and is joyned with Blake in the command 
at Sea; and about Portland they en- 
gage, where Lawſon did excellent fer. 
vice: and this fight continued two or 
three dayes. In 1653 there is a ney 
engagement, where Blake by reaſon of 
his indiſpoſition of health was abſent, 
and Monk commanded in chiefe; pen 
and Lawſon being his Vice and Rear 
Admiralls. And here that moſt re- 

 nowned ſeaman Van Trump, true ſervant 
to the Houſe of Orange, and friend 
to our King, was by a musket-ſhott! 
ſlain, which made the Dutch retreat; 
and the Engliſh had bought their victory 
too dearly to purſue it. 0 
ofanm. - Opdam ſupplies the place of Trump; 
but his Maſters, the States, ſought rather 
to conclude the differences by a peace, 
than by a renewed warr; and they lay 
hold of the firſt change of government, 
that was made in our new Common: | 
wealth ; for by this time the Officers of 
tlie army, eſpecially Harriſon and his WI » 
Fifth monarchy- men, pretending, Chrilt WI © 
was onely to reign, and his government Wl t 
to be exerciſed by the Saints, * = c 


liltinctions are raiſed betwixt the people 
of the land (who were not promiſcu- 
ouſly to be truſted with the choice of 
their own Repreſentatives) and the peo- 
ole of God, who were both to chooſe 
and fill up the vacant places; and in ſuch 
perſons 1t was fit only to lodge the ſu- 
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pream authority, men fearing God, and 
of approved fincerity. _ | 

Upon this diſpute betwixt the army rhe am 
and the Parliament, Cromwell, Lam- f * 
bert, and Harriſon enter the Houſe of Commons, | 
Commons, and declare a neceſſity of def S 
their diſſolution, and the ſword-men 
determine the queſtion; Harriſon pulling 
the Speaker out of the chair, and Crom- Ti Speaker 
well commanding the Mace to be carried ofthe chai: 
way, and the doors of the Houſe to 
be ſnutt up, and the Houſe to be guarded 
by ſoldiers, to prevent any further meet- 
ings. Cromwell knew all this was in- 
conſiſtent with any government; but that 
it would make for him at laſt; and ſo he 
favoured the diſorder, tho he appeared 
diſturbed, that there was a neceſſity of 
doing eee 8 

And the next thing theſe men did, Auer com 
was to conſtitute a Council of State out 
of the chiefe Officers of the arniy, and 

the Factioners with them in the late 
diſſolved Parliament: and preſently they 

an nl} 
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call a new Houſe of Commons of Saints; 


with a packt party of the: Houle; ut 
prizing them, declared their ſitting w 


The Saint- 
like Parlia- 
ment diſ- 
. folved, 


| Provoſt of Eaton) being their Speaker, 


the chair: (the ſervant diſſolving the 
maſters) and took the mace with him, 
and march d to Whitehall to Cromwell: 
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make an ordinance for.  »vlatii much 
tax. The ſumm was leſſer than the fer- 
mer aſſeſſments; ſo as that eaſe and tha 
neceſſity of obeying made the mon 
to be uninterruptedly and ſeemingly con. 
tentedly levied. However at laſt they 


and they prove ſo ſeraphicall and notio- 
nall, that they are much more trouble; 
fom, than any former; which being 
diſcerned, old Presbytet Rouſe (then 


Cromwell ſo influenced him,; that ha 


no longer neceſſary: and ſo abruptly left 


whilſt Harriſon fate ſtill in the Houſe: 


Cromwell 
choſen Pro- 
tector. : 


and his company; and within four days, 
Commonwealth of England . 


but a party of ſoldiers ſoon diſperſt him ! 
Cromwell is choſen Protectot of - the | 


By theſe two laſt inſtances of Har I 1 


by. 

8 

” «s JV 
\ | 

* 4 

Or; | 
” 2 
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ſorcibly diſſolved; we may perceive, how 
cred the priviledges of Parliament were 
nto theſe ſincere Reformers, who had 
nurdered their King, and made a 
Hoody warr upon their fellow- ſubjects, 
won pretence of aſſerting the liberty 
of the Subject and the priviledges of 
Mliament. And now ſubtil Cromwell 
by theſe tyrannicall zealots is made 
protector of the three Kingdoms, and 
he Monarchy, which was fo late abjured, 

$ innocently (as they think) reſolved 
nto a ſingle perſon with a much more 
mbitrary' government; and the heads of 
te Inſtrument of the Government, (as 
they called it) drawn by the Military 
biens, were as follow. 


1 4 Parliament to be called every tree ri 


heads of of eo. 


IL The firit to aſſemble on the firft of 
September 1654. 

Ill. No Parliament to be a cloed, tl 
it have ſate five months. 

IV. Such Bills, as are offered to the 
Protector by the Parliament, if he 

| aſſent not unto in twenty days, to be 
laws without him. 

V. That his Conncill ſball not tans 
the number of twenty one, nor be | eſs 


than thirteen. oo 
Bb VIThe 
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Vl. That immediately after the deb 


+. be Generall of the Army. ' 
VIII. The Protedor ſhall have. power to 


 Charta. And here is a prerogative a peo 


a Starr-Chamber.  _ 


rity anciently and formerly uſed by thi 
requiring obedience unto Regall auth 


known and ſtanding laws, was a necellary 
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of the preſent and ſucceeding Protector, 
the Conncill ſhall chooſe another, befort 
they riſe. N 5 e 


VII. No Protector, after the preſent ſhall 


make warr and peace. 

IX. That in the intervals of Parliament 
the Protector and the Councill mis 
mae ſome laws, which ſhall: be bind. 
ing to the ſubject. 


All this comes in the place of Maga 
ple muſt bear, who would not endur 


The laſt Article ſhews: plainly, evel 
in theſe men's judgments, that the-authod 


Kings in making Proclamations , an 
rity, in matters not - contrary to th} 


and conſtituent part of government; bi 

this mult be. denyed to the King, :thel 
Governour; and yet a power left in thel 

publick Miniſter or Protector, in whol 

the ſovereignity was not lodged, to mai 
even laws in the intervalls of Parliamen 
All 


8 
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And the Protector 5 who was attended Cromwell 


to the Chancery-Court by all the Pausgatel 
Judges, Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, as 
kewiſe by the Army, in great ſtate and 
ſolemnity, is to ſwear to the obſer- 

ance of this model of Government; 

nd how well he performed it, the diſ- 
ſolving them before the time prefixt, and 
nterrupting them even in their framing 

pills, the following narration will de- 

dare; however, he {wears in the words 
following , viz, | a 1 


Promiſe in the preſence of God , not to 
| violate: or inſtinge the matters and 
thngs contain'd in the Inſtrument, but to 
wſerve and cauſe the ſame to be obſerved, 
wd in all things, to the beit of my under- 
handing , govern the Nation according to 
the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtomes thereof; 
end to ſeek their peace, and cauſe juſtice and 
law to be equally adminiſtred. 


And now his viſion is made good; 
for he was actually the beſt man in the 
kingdom: (as beſt is uſed for greateſt) 
hut it deceived him; for tho it made 
good what it promiſed, yet it feli ſhort 
of his ambition, Kingſhip, which was 
his aime; and which by reaſon of the 
Token parties among themſelves, he 

5 . BB 2 could 


wells ſet- 
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could never attain unto. For, there ij »y 
peace ' unto the the ungodly, * ſays my Gol WM Ho 
but they are like a troubled ſea," caſting "» 2 
mire; or whoſe counſells can diſturb x1 WM co! 
but ſcarſe ſettle any thing © and this Ml foc 
alteration , we ſhall find,” brings in hin 
new counſells and new aimes in point 
of government both at home and 


"Ix x 
ao * "7 . 1 
4 


Fr ts 8 abroad. e 
rhe punch In this year therefore of 1654, the 
el. in ſubtle Dutch perceiving, how inferior 
wo Cr» their ſhips were in point of building unto 
dement. Ours, (and the main body of our firſt 
and ſecond rate ſhips, which' in all the 
figlits ever turned the ſcale , were thoſe 
built by the late King) that they might 
get ſome time to better their navy, hum- 
' bly and induſtriouſly ſeek a peace; which 
Cromwell would never Have granted, 
bat as he ſaw it might contribute to his 
ſingleſnip; or the ſetling him and his 
family in the throne, and the excluding 
the true Heir: (which may be thougtit| 
a true ingredient in the following peace 
with France) and a peace is made botli 
with Holland and Denmark. And now 
intereſt of State, which would be reckon 
degeneracy in a private mind, makes it 
wiſdom in Princes, to worſhip any idoll, 
which is ſet up. And Spain, and France, 
and Portugall, and Sweden, as ml f 
| | _- » Hob 
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Holland, and Denmark, (and indeed who 
not?) even the very Hans- towns alſo 
come in and congratulate. But we ſhall 
ſoon perceive that however ſelfiſhneſs 

is declaimed againſt , ppnticular intereſt 
governs the, world. 

For now Cromwell devoyd of naturall The impoli 
fedtion unto, and not weighing the made with 
nue intereſt of his country, makes his Sage. 
moſt near and ſecret confederations with 
France and Sweden, which we feel to 
this day; tho perchance we run into the 
ſame error. This had almoſt made Swe- 
den entirely Lord- of the Baltick ſea; 
tho it was England's intereſt, that that do- 
minion ſhould: be al wayes divided, or in 
a weak Prince's hands ; for if it were ſingly 
in any one, eſpecially 3 in Sweden's, (who 
by the late Treaty at Munſter was become 
a great member of the Empire) it muſt 
make that Northern Prince as conſiderable, 
as either of the two great Monarchies, 
France or Spain. And thus by the peace, 
that France made with England, and the 
aſiſtence. the Protector gave her, the 
French Monarchy took that footing, i in 
Flanders, that it forced Spain to the 
peace of Fontaraby, which made the 
match betwixt that young King and the 
Infanta of Spain: (who had the beſt 
tile unto Flanders) which the French by 
B b 3 oath 
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oath upon this Treaty diſclaymed. But 
Intereſt of State diſpenſed with con- 
ſcience, or cleared her from keeping 
that oath, as the ſince bloody, and yet 
proſperous, warr ( on the French fide) 
betwixt thoſe two crowns makes appear; 
and tho Spain be now backt with almoſt 
all the German Empire, and Holland, 
and Denmark; yet how likely Flanders 
is to be ſwallowed up, the Engliſh arc 
now ſenſible of, and may give Cromwell 
part of their thanks. It was in this year, 
that the cheife rebells in the firſt naſſa- 
cre in Ireland were taken and executed, 
and ſhoales of them ſlain; for blood 0 
will have blood. It was at this time, | 
deck ft When Generall Monk being ſent into 
Jn. n Scotland, Morgan firſt, and he after. 
wards, gave the defeats to Forbus and 
Middleten. 

I! This was the time likewiſe, och the 
in Scotland, Kirk of Scotland ſurely. thought, that | 
Antichriſt was in his higth ; for from 
a Presbyterian-Eccleſi aſticall- power they 
were fallen into a Lay-Independents 
hand; for now the Generall Aſſemblies 
of the Kirk were interdicted by the fol- 
diers: but by Argyle's interceſſion, Who | 
Was as ee ly obſequious to Crom- 
well as he had been inſolently rebellious | 
155 inſt a late Wael , the . | 
ave | 
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have leave to meet, but the wings of 
Excommunication are pinionet. 


Monk thus ſetled in Scotland, tho the Cromwell 
ye of the world was upon Lambert's „Iich 


being deſign d for Ireland, and he him- 

ſelfe had made preparations for it; yet 
Cromwell's jealouſie diverted it, telling 

him, that he himſelfe could not want 

ſuch a ſecond in England, and Fleetwood, "= og 
his 9 is ſent over Lord Deputy, hu. 
. 4 = 


And now, (tho Chriſt-tide mug not be cem el 
| | firſt Parlia- 


obſerved) as if good fortune waited menr, on he 


* * 


upon Face dayes, the third of go. 


September, which had often bin pro- 
ſperous unto Cromwell's armes, ( where- 
by we ſee ſuperſtition will creep in even 
among the godly ) muſt be made uſe of 
for the, meeting of his firſt Parliament; 
and the day muſt be tryed , if it would 
influence his Civil affaires, as it had done 
his Military: and the old truſty cloak- © 
bag-nagg, Lenthall, (who had kept the 
chair, when ſentence was given upon 
the King) tho he was pulled out of his 
chair by, Harriſon in the Jaſt diſſolved 
Parliament, muſt now be put in it again, 
and be the Speaker of this Parliament. 
but the Other Members are not ſo con- 
form and ſervile, as the Speaker; for 
they begin to queſtion the authority they 
tes | = NS 
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againſt this great Potentate. But the 
great Leviathan langhs at theſe darts flung 


fit by; and therefore are interdicted fs 


ting, till they acknowledge it: which 


many Members not doing © long before 


the end of five months, the time ſecured 


by the Inſtrument, the Protector diffolye | 


them. But till that is aintſhip in a pro- 
tector, which is tyranny in a King. For 


if the holy ſpirit rules in ſuch men, and 


gives them the rule over others, neither 


perjury nor any other act of violence 


can amount unto a ſin: and yet othet 


enlightened men, even of the ſame tribe, 


and at the ſame time, as Major Wild- 
man and others, ſet forth a Declaration 
of the lawfullnes of taking up armes 


againſt him; and being now egged on by 


tion to Hi- 


paniola. 


the French, and his own: covetous, a6 
well as ambitious, deſire, he entertains 2 


great deſign againſt the Spaniſh Monar- 


chy in the Weſt- Indies, and under Pen, 
as Admirall, and Venables, as Com 
mander of the land- forces, he attempts 
The expedi- that great Iſland, Hiſpaniola, which by ill 


conduck failing, and his men by change 


of air being become as it were moped | 
and devoyd of COUrage , they are routed 
by an handfull of men, and forced to 
retire to their ſhips ; but they ' recover 
jon =z- reſolution enough to take Jamaica, which | 


: 
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; an Iſland of ſome importance, and may 


prove a ſhrewd thorne in Spain's fide. 
One Gage, a Prieſt, was a great promoter 


of this expedition; for the Saint-State- 
Miniſters can draw water from A Popiſh 

This ſucceſs Wider anſwered to the Expoliton 
charge nor honor of the expedition : — 
yet he keeps up his credit abroad, and 
Tunis, and Tripoli, and Algiers in the 
Mediterranean make peace with him. 
And tho he was perſecuting the old Pro- 
teſtant Church at home, yet he muſt appear 
forward to be Head of the Proteſtant 
religion; abroad: and therefore he ſends 
his Agents abroad in behalfe of the Pro- n 
teſtants in Piedmont and Savoy; whom f 
their own Prince, that Duke, at that 
time uſed with great rigor. This was 
in the year 1655. Active Mr. Downing 
and Morland are ſent to Turin, and 
Dr. Pell, a learned Mathematician, to the 
Swiſs ; but the Protector intereſt was 
not powerfull enough to effect their re- 
leife in this inland country, but as his 
new and ſtrict confederate, the King of 
France, procures it for him; and to make 
the greater ſnew of his zeal in this work, 
he recommends a generall, free, and 
charitable contribution to be made for 
arſe * ſufferers throughout =! this 

ing- 
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kingdom of England; and great ſumm; 

were raiſed by it, but much more than 

ever came to their hands. For the men 

of theſe times, or their Publicans and 
Receivers of taxes, were grown very ex. 

pert ( notwithſtanding all their ſaint. 

| ſhip) to provide for themſelves , when 

they ſhould be caſt out of their ſteward- 

ſhip. op RE ee 

| The inconG- Thus the new Commonwealth or Re- 
Fs Cava. Publick being agitated, every change 
lies. gives ſome falſe hopes to the reſtleſs and 
inconſiderate, tho highly loyall ,, Caya- 

liers, who are projecting new riſing: 

not conſidering, that there, were ſome 

_ falſe brethren, many neceſſitous and futile 


among them; nor weighing , how weak 


oppoſitions ſtrengthen uſurpt titles; and 

this runs them all generally, viz. tam: 
perers and thoſe that were, quiet, into 
Gon of weir ONE ſtate, and their eſtates muſt be de- 
tas. Cimated, which to the full they paid: 
and a new. ſort of Governors muſt be 

raiſed (upon pretenſe of watching them, 

but really to bridle all parties) called 

Narr. Ma jor-Generalls, who were Roytelets or 
Seneralliss . "ppm = 2H 
& up. Petty Kings or State-maſtives. There 
were eleven of them in number, and the 


whole kingdom was divided among 


them; and they lorded it over my Lord 
Northumberland and his followers, as 


much 
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much as over any of our tribe of Cava- 
lers: and I do more than beleive, that 
moſt of us leſs reſpe&ed or obſerved 
them, than he and the other Lords and 
perſons of that party did; and yet wee 
were as much eſteemed by them ; for a 
teddy loyalty was not deſpiſed by theſe 
great ones. And however afterwards it 
fared with thoſe, that retained it, if 
it would then have warped towards 'the 
preſent power, or changed its Lord, it 
would have found truſt and encourage- 
ment here; for the world knows, that 
Cromwell uſed many artifices to gain 
them; and it is no vanity to ſay, that 
this numerous and conſiderable party in 
the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, were 
then ſo ſteddy to their principles, ſo 
regular in their lives, and ſo exemplary 
to all, 0 tho there were ſome drinking 
Hedtors I bat that Gi converted 


S 3 ® S- £ 


Fs to make way i his Sen, 
(to fig no More) wee had certainly bin 
in a better ſtate, than we are at e ; 
but cl ; 


e EYE, arnis 


1 incubuit, wen ad 
oben. Ie + 


It 
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The ſecond 
— 


Cordiall, that it might not be infected: 
leaſt after the choice of Parhament- 
men, this Aſſembly might be ſuſpected 


_ a Protector, or State, or Commonwealth, 
whatever it had bin in a King. And he 
paſſed laws to ſtrengthen bis authority; 7 
and they that ſate, difannulled the Kings | 
title , and gave ſecurity to the Protectors 


a Royalliſt. 


Councill of State are to a 


they ſitt; by which means Cromwell 
kept out for a time thoſe, that were di{- | 
affected to him. But this muſt not be 
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It is too too often the misfortune of 
this poor Nation, that people cannot be 
long without a Parliament, nor well with 
it ; and therefore in the year 1656 ney 
writs go out for ſummoning a new 
Parliament; and tho they are to meet 
in the ſame month, September, yet the 
third day is changed i into the ſeventeenth, 
And here Sir Thomas Widdrington is 
Speaker; a man at this time wholly 
devoted to Cromwell; tho for ſome 
time at firſt, he ene to be te- 
puted (but never got to be thought) 


The government muſt now take 2 


to have an ill 6" and therefore: the 
xrove of the 
en, before 


perſons elected Parlia 


interpreted violation of a Parliament in | 


perſon, and vote the Spaniſh warr to be 
con- 
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continued , and clipp the wings of the 
Major-Generalls, and recommend unto 
him as the beſt means to ſecure the peace 
of the Nation, to take upon him the _. 
Kingſhip: all which is called, The humble Kingtip of 
Petition and Advice: this laſt was an Crone. 
arrow, that very likely was pulled out 
of the quiver of Sir Thomas Widdring- 
ton, tho it was headed by Cromwell's 
own ambition; for Widdrington was a 
500d Lawyer, but naturally a cautious 
and timorous man; and he well knew, 
how great ſecurity the antient laws in 
being gave unto all actors, that moved 
under or with a crowned Head. But his 
own army will not endure it; and in- 
deed there was no entire intereſt firm 
totally to him; neither the Presbyterian 
nor Independent Churches, leſs the 
Fifth-monarchy<men,” and leaſt of all the 
Royalliſts.Fef if there were union among 
any of the nfrmer, it was, becauſe they 
all feared the true title; and tho he had 
peace Wirk this preſent Parliament at 
this preſent: time, pet it was, becauſe 
he had deprived very many of the moſt 
conſiderabie Members of their right of 
ſitting; and indeed at this time ſome 
deſperate ſpirits of his own army, ſuch 
as Syndercomb, Sexby, and others, had 
reſolved to aſfaſſinate him. 

SW re, Upon 


+4. 
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UE the whole matter, the greg: 
— Ion Hypoerite is forced to refuſe the uch 1 
King: and then finds it fitt to adjourn | 
his Parliament unto the January follow. 
ing. But leſt the not daring to aſſume 
that title of King ſhould be a diminu- 
tion unto his authority of Protector, he 
(like an Anabaptiſt) retakes the ſame, | 
or brings to the font again his fuller} 
grown babe, the ProteQorſhip, and with 
greater ſolemnity is reinſtalled in that | 
Office at Weſtminſter-Hall: where he 
receives four emblems of government: 
viz. 4 purple- velvet robe, lined with 
ermines, put on him by the Earle of 
Warwick ; a rich Bible with ſtudds of 
gold, preſented by Whitlock, Commiſ. 
ſioner of the great ſeal, and a ſcepter 
and a ſword delivered him by the 
Speaker. And now he modells his houſe, 
that it might have ſome reſemblance } 
unto a Court; and his Liveries, and 
Lacquays, and Yeomen of the Guard | 
are known, whom they belong unto by 
their habit. His two daughters, gentle- 
women of good virtue and modeſty, are | 
married to two noble families : one'to | 
the heir of the eldeſt fon of the Earle 
of Warwick, and the other to the Lord } 
Falconbridge, a Nobleman of great parts, | 
and by his friends ſuppoſed not to have } 
55 1 wanted 


He renews 
His Prote- 
_ Qurfhip, - 
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1 Vvanted therein an ambition to ſerve the 

ng: (at leaſt he ſaid ſo:) he makes his 
youngeſt ſon, Henry, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and his eldeſt, Richard, Chancel 
lor of Oxford. His navys abroad are us faccefſs 
ſoccesfull; for in the year 1656 his 
quadron under Admirall Stannier gaines 
1rich booty and victory over the Plate- 
fleet, wherein the Protector ſhewed ſome 
generoſity by civilly treating and freely 
and without ranſome ſending home ſome 
young Noblemen, who had loſt their 
parents and their portions in that rencoun- 
ter. And in 1657 Blake's raſhand daring at- 
tempt proved very fortunate and glorious 
upon the Spaniſh ſhips in Sancta- cruz; 
where if the wind had not almoſt to a 
miracle veered about to bring him off, the 
Conqueror muſt have neceſſarily bin 
conquered. For as he was not able to 
bring off his prize, and therefore burnt 
it; fo he had not bin able to bring off 
himſelfe, unleſs the wind had bin thus 
favourable unto him. „„ 

Nor were his forces leſs proſperous by row be 24. 
land; but they ſerved to ſett up the Freapges 


French great» 
greatnes of France, not England. For * + 


with the 6000 men he ſent over into 
Flanders, as auxiliaries, thoſe confidetable 
places, Montmedi, St. Venant, and Mar- 
dike, aretaken by the French; and the 
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year following 1658, Dunkirk being be. 
irt by the French forces, commanded by 
- Il J and — and 
the Engliſh by our Morgan and Lockhart 
both = ued 1 by iche French, the 
defeat was given to Don John, our Duke 
of York, the Prince of Conde, and the 
Marquiſs of Caracena. In this battell the 
Engliſh were the great inſtruments of 
victory; and after this victory Dunkirk 8 
it ſelfe was delivered up unto the French 
King, and by his command into the 
hands of Generall Lockhart for the 

_ Engliſh. 3 
| Theſe were the great actions, that 
ſignalized the Protector's laſt years of his 
life; and theſe were the great advantages, co 
that France made by the Engliſh, and 
are her beſt excuſes for her 1ngratitude 
all this time unto our King; who by his 
own good parts and abilities had, in a 
nick of time, when Providence might 
have flung that King into the ſame con- 
dition our Prince was in, made himſelſe 
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an happy inſtrament to reſettle Paris in Wo! 

ww or its Joyalty, and to divert the Prince of | tl 
rrance Conde from the great changes probably II ' 
by he might have made. Nor was Spain W* 

_ Erexuied. decently gratefull to him; for he brought MW" 
 _ over into that ſervice a body of men, | A 


who, tho they were not numerous, were 
TT very 
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wry valua hie à and whom he had reſer- 
ed for his on ſervice, to have ſecond- 
ſome Fortunate riſing in England; and 
tho he ventured them, and the perſons 
aF his two illuſtrious Brothers, the Dukes 


ke of Lork and Gloceſter, with the Marquis 
he af Ormond, and other conſiderable Offi- 
he bers; yet Spain uſed him courſely, tho 
of Wl they commanded him not out of their 
rk country, as did France and Holland. Such 
ch litle prevalences have the virtues of the 
he mind amongſt perſons dignified with the 
be ¶ upreamelt characters toward men of their 
own rank, if unfortunate. But nothing How mach 
at Cromwell could do abroad, procured him — 
iis Ml reverence or eſteem at home; for here he a nn . 
, could maſter no body, but the loyall and ae e 
d borward party of the King; and ſome of 
blem every year fell a ſacrifice to him; as 
is che Marquis of Ormond had almoſt done, 
a being here in London at that time to head — 
ht a riſing, which the Protector had diſco- f 
n- MW cred and for ſome time cheriſned; but 
fe Wl that reverend Divine, Dr.Hewet,and that 
in oyall Knight, Sir Henry Slingsby, both at 
of this time ſooſe their headse. 
ly This Nation knew the Idol a pear- 
in W'ice : and they would not bow down to 
it Nit; and the moſt ſo abominated the uſur- 2 
n, puions of the old Kingly government, 


tat they would never willingly ſubmit 
os Cc their 
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their necks unto a new forme. And in- 

deed they had great reaſon: for every 
change was more arbitrary and tyrannicall, 

than the other, not unto them ſingly, but 

unto the ſubject in general. Tho ſome of 

theſe things above mentioned precededfi 

the time we are now in, and ſome fol- 

lowed the meeting of the next ſeſſion off 
Parliament; yet being all of a nature well 

have put them together; and we may ſay, 

The ſecon? the refractorineſs of this Aſſembly, which 
former Par- met again the 26th of January 165% 4 


liament, 


brake Cromwell's heart: for he being 
overperſwaded by the Speaker and thold 
Members in the laſt Seſſion, who had 
then ſo ſubmiſſively conformed. to him 
in this Seſſion to admit thoſe, whom ha 
had then excluded; and he having like 
wiſe affected to rear a diſtinct Houſe irom 
that of the Commons, in reſemblance off 
Arad the Houſe of Lords, and which could 
(or as the 12 r : 
auen) never gett an higher title, than that af 
Houe. the other Houſe this weakened h . 
party in many of the leading men of thqͥ 
Houſe of Commons by carrying away 
from thence divers of his beſt Speakers 
and thoſe, who were refractory, and had 
rejected that honour of ſitting in the neu 
Houle of Lords, envying the others emp 

ty title, Pi 
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a in queſtion all that had bin done in 
be laſt Seſſion, by reaſon of the excluſion 
Wf their Fellow- Members; and they held 
is Houſe of Lords in contempt , and 


orticy were throwing down the pageantry 
weg or the famous Petition and Advice. All 


which fo enraged him, (for his brain 
rally was grown a little hott, as was 
574 Admirall Blakes, before he dyed ) that 

no rot withſtanding all perſwaſion of friends, 

r takes an hackney, and haſts to his 
108 Lords houſe, and ſends for his Commons, 
ma ad acquaints them, that as he had taken 
100 in oath to the Government, fo they had 
Kc: like oath to him: (a dodrine, which 

on my be ſaid moſt true and politick, but by 
| . him forgot; when he was a ſubject.) He 
odd them likewiſe, that they were tum- 
ing all into a confuſion, and therefore 
hu be had reſolved to diflolve them. But 
tha chat which was thought to have pincht 
a) um to the quick, was, that he found, 
(er that even his neareſt friends were not true 
11988 him. For Desborough his brother in 
cw, and Fleetwood his fon in law were 
n confederacy with Pickering and Syden- 
bam, and others of his Privy-Council, 
OL ( whom: he thought ſecureſt to him) 10 
e change 
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This Parliament had not ſatt above 18 8 


y 16 dayes, when he finds himſelf ne- Larument. 
Al, cfficated to diſſolve them. For they 
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ms dicon- change tlie government into a Common 


chagrin, 


before his death, he ſeems diſpirited 


frequently uſed theſe, and for another hg 
took large draughts of wine; and hd 
ſeldom awaked even in the night, but with 


Bis Sicknes, 


| his ſicknes, he was never Maſter of ſo 
much reaſon.,as to determine any thing of 
his Succeſſor or matters of ſtate ; and yet 
his fulſome flattering Divines and Friends, 
all gave themſelves aſſurance of his recc 
very.Inſomuch as Thomas Goodwin, in his 
fawcy expoſtulations with God in prayer, 


His life ; for they were aſſured he had too 
great things for this man to do, to ft- 


ſpeedy recovery, becauſe his life and 
preſence were ſo neceſſary to dixets 
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wealth. And thus agitated ſome tim 


and by the acquaintance I had with at 
old Gentlewoman, who made his broth 
and jellies., and other ſuch cockering 
meats, I learnt, that for one while hg 


one or other of theſe he muſt be repl: 
niſht. And ſure theſe were better conf 
forts to him, than the reflexions on his 
TT = 

do as at laſt falling into a feaver , he 
ſoon fell into a delirium; and one of his 
Phyſicians, whom I was intimately ac 
quainted with, aſſured me, that during all 


would tell God, that they ask't not for 
move him yet ; but they prayed for his 


things, 
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things, then of great moment to be diſ- 
ratcht. But all this while this poor Gen- 
leman lay diſturb'd in his head, and, as it 
was thought, reflecting upon a then- 
meeting of the Independent Miniſters, that 
were aſſembled at the Savoy to ſett forth 
their Articles of faith: for the moſt that 
he ſaid was, They muſt be ſatisfied , they 


Hood again. And tho it was pretended 
t that time by Thurlo the Secretary and 


ticular directions to them, that his ſon 
Richard ſhould be his Succeſſor, and they 


the ſame; yet this Phyſician aſſured me, 


diſtinctly to know what he did. And 
thus on his beloved and vidorious day, 
the third of September 1658. he expired 
fcca morte, ten years after he had ſpilt the 
innocent blood of the King; and tho' he 
had run thro ſo many dangers, and had 
{0 many plots againſt his life, and com- 
mitted ſo many wicked and flagitious acts, 
yet he breathed out his laſt in his bed. 
But as if the elements, as well as men, 
had waited for this day, the day prece- 


peſt, as was at any time ever known. His 
interment not long after followed ; and 
eg: -- it 


brought in others afterwards to teſtifie 


he never was in any ſuch condition, as 


ding there was as loud and great a tem- 


mit be ſatisfied, or elſe we all run into 


omi Goodwin the Miniſter, that he gave par- 


Ais death, 
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it was with as much a and ceremony, | 
as belonged unto, or had bin paid untoll at 
any King. And by this Weft extincti- © 
on 15 the hiſtory, that follows after him, Cit 
we may ſee, that the felicity, which is M 
not grounded upon virtue, moſt common- ke 
ly is but of ſhort duration, unleſs it bl . 
fix t by that hand of providence, which © 
uſually depoſes and diſpoſes govern I f 
ments. le 
The Ban. And now after his death, as if Goll 4 
dick remyer would poure out ſhame upon this Nation, k. 
abe Cron- ſuch a ſpirit of giddineſs appears, that oui 


wells death. 


government ſeems to have the twiſtingf 0 


of the gutts; and nothing could paſs inf b 


_ their new Politicks. For- a flaw, eveng 


in law) were ſent unto to know, Whe- | 
ther they would acquieſce ; becauſe al 
former paper under Cromwells hand was} 
known to have bin fgn'd ,-which"ap-i 


155 fon Riche But they declaring their acquieſcence, the] 


ard pro- 


claimed Pro- Heir goes to Weſtmi nſter- hall in ſtate. a 


22 


-1n truth, he was not in a condition to 


among themſelves, is in his heirs title ; 
and therefore Richard durſt not be pro- 
claimed Protector, till Fleetwood and} 
Desborough ( bis uncle and his brother 


pointed Fleetwood to ſücertid him. But 


* 2 1 ere 4 I — — 


name his Succeſſor, when it is ſaid he did. 


and takes his oath beforeNathanielF refides | 


"Gare of | the Bat mou to maintain the} 
| fol 19101} 
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religt 100 and laws of the land, Ge. And 
ifier that, acknowledgments of his power 
come from all places, the Counties, the 
Cities, the great Ones, the Army, nay 
Monk in Scotland, Sir Charles Coot in 
Ireland, and Lockhart from Dunkirk, all 
knowledge and agree, ſince he was the 
great man, he was etteſt to be the great 
man. Notwithſtanding all this, he pre- 
ſently falls under ſuſpicion with his army, 
who pretend, that he would bring in the 
King; (but he had no ſo good inclinati- 


on, "onely he had been formerly a little 


debauch't, and converſt ſometimes with 
ſeverall Cavaliers, and in his jovialty he 
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would drink King Charles's health.) And 


his unkle Desborough (now a leading 
man) propoſes F Icetwood | to be General 
of the Army. 

This made it W er to call a Parlia-" 


ment: and Scotland and Ireland are ton 


ſend their Members, and ſitt amongſt 


them, and Mr. Chute i is choſen Speaker; 


who Was a very able man at a Chancery 
barr, andi as ill (it is ſaid) at collecting 


the (enſe of the Houſe in the Chair. This 


was in the beginning of 1659. This Par- 


Scotch 
Iriſh fit 
che Houſe. 


of Common 


hament Was likewiſe to conſiſt of an . 4 


Houſe of Commons, and the other Houſe. 


The Officers of the Army, notwithſtand- — 


ng. the Parliaments ſiting. frequently 


Cc 4 meet® 


of the &- 
_ Couns 
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meet at Wallingford-houſe, and the pre- 


* 


tended Lords houſe appear to favour the 
Army, and to countenance their meetings. | 
and the Commons Houſe diſlike it, and 
vote againſt it. Richard, and his Coun- 
cel, and his Parliament debate many things, 
but like irreſolute and fearful ſouls, be. 
ſitate ſo long upon their points, that they | 
looſe the opportunity of putting any 
thing in execution ; and Desborough | 
"i laſt, obſerving , "how faintly their 


Iſes beat, prevayls on (if not forces) 


firſt Parliament. 


Anewm- And now at Wallingford- houſe a new 


n dell of go. 


vernex. modell of government is framing; and f 


8.2 


Fleetwood is declared Commander in 
chiefe of the Army. But no ſooner is this 
on foot among the chiefe Officers, but Dr. 

Owen get's together at St. James's Chappel 


henry the inferior Officers : (for all the Congre- 


the Army 
appeare con- 


ſettling the . 


korean. cOuntenances theſe) ſo as Fleet word, the | 


Commander in chiefe, and De borough 


muſt ſtrike ſaile, and the Protectors chiefe 
Confidents in the Army, Colonel Ingolds. 
by, Howard, and Norton, &c. are dif | 


carded ; and articles are propoſed to ob- 
A Coumin- lige the ſucceeding Parliament to ſett up 


| I 20S Common-wealth: but the Armys' wilelt 


| * ** 8 F 4 3 \ 10 friends 


u 
Th parlia- | 
wen diffol- Richird h. his Nephew to diffolve this his 


cation was righteous, and Moſes and Aaron 
cemed in take too much upon them, and Lambert 


— — CT CO. 


— — — 
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friends'prevaile with them for not impo- 
ing this, as a condition of their fitting. 
But the Army, inſtead of calling a new 
Parliament,recalls the old Members in the 


long Parliament, which ſatt in the year 
1653. when Harriſon pulled the Speaker 


out of the chair, and Cromwell carryed 


away the mace; for the Army acknow- 
edges, that till this time they had the 
prelence of God among them or Sheki- 
nal; but that then they turned out of the 
way, when they turned theſe good men 
our of the Houſe; and thereby they 
brought the good old cauſe into reproach. 
But ocwichſtanding all this, he that ob- 
ſerves the Armies Beclaration, will find, 
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they promiſe theſe Members ſafety for 


their ſitting, not obedience unto what 
they determined. This Aſſembly meet, 


and were called the Rump, or the taile of _ 


the long Parliament; but Prynn, Booth, 
and Roſſiter &c. are ſecluded ; notwith- 


ſtanding this violation, all muſt be inter- 
preted treading in the right way, RET 


preſerving priviledges of Parliament. And 
unto this Ramp the Army makes a new 
addreſs of propolalis ; 23 112 bn 


That liberty and property hot main, 
taĩned according to the lav. 


That the law be fo regulated, that it te. 
not vexatious. — 


The Armyes 
OT 
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That there be a Goſpell-preaching f 

Miniſtry Yo. 4 

„That none be intruſted with any ſhare 

in the Government, that are not af. 

„ eg t ik. | 

That Parliaments m 2 not ſitt too lone, f 
t 


and a Council of State may be con- f K 
ſtituted. „ 
And many other heads, that had bin hikes b 
propoſed, but often miſcarried. 0 
( 
But this onely body of men, (tlie Rump) 
tho they diſlike ſeverall things of the 
Officers Petition, yet ſeem to approve all; 


for they gaine this maine point, that the 
neu Protector ſhould ſneakingly lay down 
ne e his Commiſſion; and from 200c0/. 
Endidoa of her annum ( 10009 J. whereof was to be 
en ©” alt inheritance, and 10000 J. for life, and 
doo l. for his mothers life ) all reſolves 

it ſelf into 20000 I. per annum for his ſub- 
fiſtence ; and in concluſion that never to 

be paid: and he had warning given him 

to remove from Whitehall within fix 

daycs. And they thought it fitt lixewiſ 

to recall his younger brother, Henry, 
Lord Lievtenant of Ireland from thence ; 

. who with the ſame meekneſs of ſpirit, ; as 

his brother, tamely lays down his charge. 
An! thus the {ons in their Gs 7 

crc 
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fered from their Father ; and the bonfire 
of ſtraw or great blaze of Cromwells fa- 
mily 1s extinguiſht, and buried inits own 
aſhes : which if he could have foreſeen, he 
would not have thought providence fo 
much his friend, as during his whole 


life he entitled himſelf unto. Or indeed Thediae- 


if the firſt Reformers, or rather Under- 2333 
miners, and all the ſucceſlive factions, that 


followed after them, and which continued 


even unto this day in motion, had fore- 
ſeen, how fruſtrate their defi ones or how 
ſubventaneous or addle their « eggs would 
have proved, Vitaſſet celum Phaeton; 

{urcly they would never have ſcorch't their 
own country, and burnt themſelves in 
thoſe flames, they themſelves had raiſed. 
But the deceit i is, even thoſe men, who 
have moſt integrity of thoughts, (with- 
out reflecting upon a ſelfe- ended deſigner; 
for he is a down-right knave) if ſtrongly. 


they affect any thing, and can juſtly com- 


plain of any ſmall inconvenience in a 

matter ſetled, (which will never be want- Theincog- 
ing in any State, while men govern) they mot cr of 
preſently promiſe themſelves, that what- og. 
ever they project, ſhall come to pals ; not 
diſcerning the ill conſequence of what 


they have not experimented. But had 


the firſt Deſigners of our changes had 


| grace to Have conſidered the iniquity and 


obliquity 
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actions to the rule of the law, ( for it is 5 
true ow: we not warme inventions „ 


deavoured to have ſhaken off à ſeri ptufal | 


TT beaſt of the field: or would the cautious, 
ſober, and diſcerning men, who will not 
doncern themlelves in the danger, till in- 
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obliquity of their wayes, by laying their 


which with God and wiſe men will de- t 
nominate a good ſubject) they would not MII ( 
have bin diſciples of the old Lord Say, [a 
who publickly in the Houſe of Lords a- Il P 
vowed to a Biſhop (making uſe of that I 
ſentence , That evil was not to be done, Wl * 
that good might come thereof ) that that e 
was not to be underſtood in relation unto MI * 
publick changes, but unto private mens WW © 
affairs: or had they had this ſobriety of MI © 
thoughts, that it became wiſemen never to II \ 
overthrow one government,till they were s 
aflured, that all their own party at leaſt * 
would conforme unto what in lieu there- A © 
of ſhould be ſett up: or would yet the l 
the vulgar or multitude of men, afterthe WF * 
experience of ſo many ages in our Euto- | | 
pia, (or country) at leaſt have learnt to 
know, how the few crafty deceive the | 


numerous rabble, and that one boy can 
drive a whole herd out of a plentifull pa- 
ſture into a bare common, or into a 
butchers ſhambles, they would have en- 


phraſe, which termes the multitude, The 


volved 


18 1 

+ 
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volved in the miſery, timely obſerve and 
withſtand the art of Innovators, who ſett 
up the ſtrength of the multitude againſt 
the wiſdome of experienced counſellors, 
(which is an incumbent duty both by Gods 
law and mans on them) the deformity of 
popular and tumultuous reformation 
would have appeared ſo formidable, that, 


as in the naturall body, the hand volun- 
tarily expoſes it ſelf unto danger to fave 
the head; ſo in the politick, it is the du- 


ty of every honeſt man timely to aſſiſt the 
tottering or undermined State ; for we ſee, 
when the firſt opportunity is loſt,thE'dan- 


ger is ſeldom prevented. If any of theſe 


thoughts had prevailed with the men of 


this generation, they would very proba- 


bly have early ſecured. their own peace, 


and never have affected a reformation, 


but by ways of peace. The igno- 
rance of one ſort of men, and the indif- 
ferency of the other, makes this rather to 
be wiſht, than hoped for in any age. Any 
of theſe thoughts might have preſerved 
our old King, and our old laws; but 
the want of them daſht us againſt one 
another, and made us ſpend our ſtrength 


and our treaſure to ſecure falſe titles and 


The next ſcene is the Armys worki 


" 4 * 
3 
— . 
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upon it ſelf, .countenanced by the autho; amy wide 
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kity of theſe Rumpers, whereof young 
Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and 
Feerweod, Scott were the chief. Fleetwood was vo- 
ted Generall of the army: but theſe 
Gownmen or Councellors of State are 
joyned in commiſſion with him, to is | 
prove all commiſtons, that he ſhall give 
to any Officers. After this follows ano- 
Lamber, ther twiſt of the guts; for Lambert pre- 
fently becom's the great man of the Ar- 
my; and yet is not intruſted in placing ot 
the Officers; for both he and all the reſt A 
of them are to receive their commiſſionz an 
from the Speaker, that they might learn, I m. 
on whom to depend; and killing wil I b) 
ſtill go by favour: * now the chiefe | let 

Officers, that were affected to Cromwell; 
or were ſuſpected with Monk, are to be f 
removed, and others of their own prin- th 
ciples advanced. But this experienced th 
brave old Commander, Monk, having f p: 
received letters or orders about new com. pe 
miſſions, he could read the character pre- e 
ſently, and knew what it meant 5 and A 
takes ſuch notice of it, that he by his ce 
reply ſeems rather ready to lay down his f n. 
commiſſion, than his honor in having his IF ©! 
under-Offcers not to depend on him; I d 
thoꝰ very probably he. was MURINE J' 
nothing leſs. © n 3:4 WA nee i 
e een ein 101100 0 
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The Nation is diſturb d at all this, and The Nan 


ſeemed to have bin made the maygame cd 

of fortune. And therefore without thi” geen F 

J (caſt reflexion in favor of the King, they nes fes 

e :ppear all diſſatisſied with this Rump of F=luzen: 

Parliament; and an haſty plott there was 

e bor a N riſing in all Counties in 

demand of a free Parliament, or at leaſt, 

„chat the Members fecluded from 1648. 

. WH ould all be admitted to ſitt, as well as 

others were, who were allowed by the 

Army. But vigilant Scott, and Haſlerigg, 

and the watchfull chiefe Officers, had 

made a diſcovery of this generall deſigne 

by ſeverall wayes; tho an: intercepted 

letter to a Lady is pretended to have gi- 

ven them the firſt knowledge of it. 

So as theſe Southern parts not riſing at 

the time appointed, they ſoon diſanimate 

the reſt. And tho a diſpoſition and pre- 

paration thereunto was known in moſt 

parts; yet there was no appearance made, 

excepting à faint one about Rufford- 

Abbey, the Lady Savils reſidence, and a Theriing of 

conſiderable one in Cheſhire, and thoſe poor in” 

neighboring counties, which: were prin- s. 

cipally headed by Sir George Booth, but 

directed by ſome good Officers; and had 

they had time given them, or not a diſ- 

I heartning by the non- appearance of 

other counties, moſt probably, by what 
ar „ 


K Cann w"y 
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they did with a handful of men, it may 


be conjectured, what they would have 
done with thoſe great numbers, which 


would have flockt in to them, had Others 


b 


| 


done their parts. But this noble Lord (for 

ſo he is now) and his party thus diſperſt / 
by Lambert, and the Parliament being freed . 
from the fear of this dangerous and gene. . 


rally intended riſing, they become more 


peremptory and poſitive in their com- ; 


mands on the Army; and the Army va- 


luing themſelves upon their good fortune 
and victory , they become leſs obfervanth 


of their Maſters commands; which the 


others perceiving, they draw over Monk | 


or the Scotch Army to them, which 
Lamberts Army and his Party in London 


ſenſible of, they reſolve to weaken this| 


Army firſt by factions among themſelves | 


to countenance which Lambert marches} 


towards the Scotch borders, and there to 
improve his deſigne, as any emergency} 


gave an opportunity. But here fortune, | 


who had thus long ſmiled on him, now 


reſolved to faile, and laugh at him; and} 


fo we wall leave him for 2 time. 


The fading Thus whatever the conſtituent parts of 


_ $4 
varily, 


a government are, if a ſtanding army be 


in being, and be headed by 2 Cromwell or | 


a Lambert, the government may well be 
reckoned to conſiſt of army, as well as 
. Kine, 
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King, Lords, and Commons. For brutiſh 


wer will ſoon rank it ſelfe with rea- 
babe and legall authority. And thus 


ve find the Pretorian Bands did among 


the Romans, one while ſetting up, and 


at another depoſing their Emperors , 


thus we ſee our Army hath done with 
their Maſters thro'-out this whole unna- 


tural inteſtine warr; for armys , as they 


are often neceſſary to maintain the peace 
of a nation : (at leaſt good Guards ; that 


the Princess perſon may not be ſurpriſed 


by every tumultuous City, or riſing in it; 
for two thouſand of ſuch men at firſt 
would have ſecured our late King and our 


peace) ſo when they are numerous, and 


have an ambitious Generall, or ſome mu- 
tinous, _ agitating . and levelling ſpirits 
among them, they will firſt diſturb the 
power, they were raiſed to ſecure, (as 
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ours did the two Houſes their Maſters) 


and then they will operate upon their 
own body : and Agitators SN be Tri- 


bunes for the common ſoldiers; and if 


the chief Officers meet in council in one 
place, the inferior will in another; and 
the common man, if he pleaſe, will turn 
Leveller, and be governed by Plebeians. 
All which in our own ſtory is evidence 


enough to ſhew, that if men will caſt 


off che rules of AG which God 


, % 
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to be under the authority of one, to the 
end there may be no diverſity of com- of. 


How rebelli- 
ons breed 
factioiss, and 
how hard it 
is for facti- 
ons long to 
keep cloſe 
together. 
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hath preſcribed, (who hath directed all ¶ bec 


mands) and will caſt themſelves into fa- on 
tions and parties, they then, and not My 
till then, may be juſtly reckoned a nation Wl for: 
divided againſt it ſelfe; and there can 
be no peace, where there is no ſteddines Wl the 
of counſel ; or where factions are raiſed. Won 
For every faction is an oppoſition unto Wl yh 
the ſtanding law; and that will by ſome WM no 


or other be abetted; and therefore no Wl the 


be diſturbed in his perſon and eſtate, but 


thority are moſt commonly maligned and 
envied, Intruders will be ſoon diſobeyed 


man can enter into ſuch a ſociety, as op- he 
poſes this law, and be guiltleſs; and few Wl in- 
there are, who do it, that are fortunate; Wl vt 
whilſt he that adheres to the law, may | 


is quiet in his mind, and by the goodnes 
of divine Providence moſt commonly 
finds ſome ſhelter in the ſtorm, and by his 
Integrity hath his root better fixed after 
it. For if men in legall and ſetled au- 


and caſt off: for every man will think, 
that as he Þath as much right to ſet up 2 
new form of government, as another; 
ſo he hath as much wit; and therefore 
one faction moſt commonly begets (a5 
well as it is oppoſed by) another: and 


factions can never be true to themſelves, I |: 
Rs 3 becauſe 
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becauſe they have no certain rule to pro- 
cced upon. And thus if they begin all 


of one mind, yet they cannot continue 
Jong ſo; ſince every important action, 
ot Wl wherein they receive any check, muſt 
n Wi force them to vary even their firſt prin- 
in ciples and deſignes. In which changes 
cs Wl they are unlikely to find an univerſal 
d. WM concurrence even in their own body; 
to Wl which runs them into ſubdiviſions a- 
nc Wl mong themſelves. All which, as it was 
no Wl the aime of theſe papers from the firſt to 
p- bew, fo I mett with a bock no longer, 
* Wl fince than yeſterday (May the 18* 1677. 
te; when I was thus farr advanced in this 
ay Wl ſtory, written by that learned Judge 
ut Wi Hales, being reflexions upon the life of 
ncs Wl Pomponius Atticus, that I cannot but thus 
nly interlard ſome of his obſervations ; be- 
his canſe his authority, as well as his reaſon, 
iter I may very probably prevaile with the 
au. men of this age, who are too apt to tread 
and WF in the ſame ſtepps of their late Predeceſ- 
yed I fors. In laying down this whole Hiſto- 
nk, Wry, I am ſure my intent is no other, than 
p 2 Wto warn the Prince, as well as the Subject, 
1 that if he would preſerve his own peace 
ore | 


and ſecurity, he mult preſerve his eſta- 
bliſht religion and laws; and if the ſub- 
and I ct would claim the beneſit of the law, 
es he muſt lett it be expounded by the com- 
ale Dd2 mon 
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mon uſage, and the known expoſitions, 
that the Judges of the land make there- 

of; and not fly into a prevailing faction 
in a Houſe of Commons, or in both 
Houſes : or if he would have any thing 


altered, that he ſeek it in its proper place, 
and obtain it by its proper means viz. a acq 
free and unconſtrained confent both of MM Arr 
Commons, Lords, and King: that they MW my 
neither uſe fraud nor force to obtain their Ml five 
ends, but patiently wait, till fuch a con-W per 
junction of time come, as that they may MW for 
obtain them by the due and legall means, Par 
which lead thereunto: nor vainly think, bro 
that men can live under any government, tha 


where there are no failures : and conſider, MW wit 
that it is much better to bear the ſmart full 
of an angry pimple, than to rubb it into eve 
a ſore, and then apply ſuch medicines i mu 
as draw down the whole humor of the :re 
body to that ſore, and to raiſe ſuch an ver 
inflammation, as may foul the bone, and 
begett a gangreen ; and no gangreen i 
more mortall, than diffidence and diſtruſt 
betwixt the Governor and the Repreſen 
tatives of them, that are to be governed! 
For that man, that 1s afraid of his own 
Sword, dares not draw it to defend him 
ſelf, leaſt it penetrate his own bowells 
and ſo he truſts his enemy, rather than 
his champion. The new experience 01 
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this God avert from this Kingdom; and 

God grant, that the one give no occaſion 

of this diſtruſt, nor the other take it, 

or by cauſeleſs diſtruſt draw it on him 
themſelves 

xquainted with the confederation of the wangen 


Army, preſently ſtomacks it ; and the Ar- 3 


penned, was a down right expoſtulation; 
for theydeſire, that whoever informed the 
parliament againſt the Army, might be 
brought to condigne puniſhment : and 
that ſince no Army could be governed 
without a Martiall law, they might be 
fully authorized therein. They pretend, 
every freeman hath a right to petition, 
much more the body of the Army ; and 
xe anſwered, that then they ought to be 
very carefull of the matter of their Peti- 
tion, that it be peaceable, and tending to 
the honor of the Parliament. And here 
s another twiſt of the gutts, and the 
Mercury, which muſt make way thro 
this, is a private intelligence betwixt 
Haſlerig and Monk. Monk promiſes to 
alert their authority, and to march into 
England. In the mean time to ſeparate 
the ſoldier from his Officer, the leading 
Members of Parliament plott, and declare, 
| 1 they 


But to return to our ſtory. Haſlerig Th proce 


my is wrought on to make ſome ſubmiſ- bre, 


five petition z which when it came to be Grandes of 
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Ty The danger of the Kings party, and 


= king. into the hands of their own: nay ſom 


ers; and that they would make aſſignati- 


gregate body ſhould raiſe money with+ 


_ Salway, Colonel Berry, and Sydenham 


 Memoires of affaires : 
they are making proviſion for the pay. 
ment of the arrears of the common ſoldi- 


ons to them out of the eſtates of Delin- 
quents (that is to ſay, the King, the 
Churches, and the loyall Subjects for- 
feited eſtates) as they called them; 
and leaſt the army ſhould raiſe mo- 
ney by their own authority, they ſett 
forth, that whatever ſingle perſon or ag4 


out the authority of Parliament, ſhould 
be accounted a TFraytor. Monk heart4 
ning them, theſe Parliament-men are the 
more reſolute; and they are caſting the 
Army into a new model]; and Fleetwood} 
Monk, Ludlow, Haflerig, Morley, Wal 
ton, and Overton, as Commiſſioners, are 
to have the authority of a Lievtenant3 


_ Generall ; and this is countenanced by , 
Haſlerigs party: But Lambert's party 
meet to interrupt this, and they choolt : 


ten perſons, as a Councel of State, vi . 
Fleetwood, Lambert, Whitlock , Vang 
Desborough, Sir James Harrington, Majo 


and that inſinuating Scott, Archibald 
Johnſton ; and theſe men have that black 
deſigne of really confiſcating all the eſtate! 

dilpolng then 


ſi 
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laid, of maſſacring the chiefe of them. 
1. Which reſolution, tho in a Chriſtian 
t. Common- wealth may ſeem very diſmall; 
n. Vet it is not to be expected, that the 
hel powers, which by injuſtice have raiſed 
V. bbemſelves, being in danger, ſhould ſpare 
others, and preferr their ſecurity before 
their own. And Hiſtory makes it plain, 
that in moſt places, where natural policy 
prevailes, proſcriptions, and confiſcations, 
and even death it ſelf follows ſuſpected 
perſons and neutralls, as well as oppo- 
ſers 3 tho' theſe outragious proceedings 
never long proſpered : divine providence 
uſually puniſhing ſuch cruelty with ſuch 
miſadventures , as the actors of it could 
not foreſee, or would not believe, till 
the whipp was upon the back. 
Things were grown now to that 
highth, that Lamberts party will not let 
the Parliament men meet, but ſtopps the 
very Speaker in Kings · ſtreet in his paſſage 
to the Houſe, and makes him return: and 
the Regiments face one another, but 
have ſo much witt, as to forbear acts of 
hoſtility: and yet all this both on one 
fide and the other muſt be interpreted a 
maintaining of the priviledges of Parlia- 
ment; but the conſequence of this was, 
this Parliament mett no more. And 
now the Men of the Armyes party raiſe a 
Dd 4 Yall - 
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A new mo- 


dell of Go- 


vernmeint. 


of himſelfe, as Generall; for otherwiſe 
the inferior Officers would be apt to af 
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Committee of Safety of twenty three 


erſons, to execute all the powers of the 
late Council of State 3 and changes come 
on ſo faſt, that (as un Engliſh man) 1 
am aſhamed to mention them. But ſagz- 
cious Monk all this while ſteddily pro- 
ceeds, and lets the Army know by 2 
courteous letter, how dangerous it was to 
diſplace Officers with him, but by ſentence} 


of a Court-Martiall, or by the authority 


ftont the ſuperior, or to withſtand the 
Monk abers Civil authority; and he privately intima- 


the Parlia- 


ment againſt 


the Army. 


ted to ſome of the Parliament men, that 
if they would reſolutely aſſert their own | 
authority, he would juſtifie it; and this 
animates them to proceed in diſplacing | 
thoſe diſaffected to them. | 
And now his great ſagacity and good 
fortune come upon the ſtage to perfect 

the laſt ſcene; and he was a man cutt out 

to do ſuch a work. For he was 4 Gen- 
=. *lemanof a good birth and blood; for 
is Anceſtors were derived from Arthur 


Plantagenet , naturall fon to Edward If. 


by Eliſabeth Lucy, his Concubine ; 'which 


* married the daughter of Edward 
Grey, Viſcount Liſle, ſiſter and heir to 


John her brother:the reſt I leave unto the 


| Heralds > ( and ſo none was more proper 


iy 
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to reſtore the Royall line, than he, that 
had this conſanguinity with it, tho 
much time hath elaps t fince ) He was 


409 


a perſon of a naturall and intrepid cou- 


tage, and who had made the ſword his 
profeſſion, as ſoon as ever he was able 
to weild it: he was bred up under great 
Captains, and very early taken notice of 
by that great Prince and Soldier, Henry 


of Orange. He was a man of deep thoughts 


and few words; and what he wanted in 


elocution, he had in judgment; and he 
had a naturall ſecrecy in him, prevalent 


upon all theſe qualifications of a Soldier, 
which made him ſo fitt an inſtrument in 


the hand of divine providence to work 
his Majeſties reſtauration. Hence he carried 
it all ſo cloſely, that I believe no man to 
this day can poſitively ſay, that he deſign- 
ed any more, than a generall quiet of 
the land: and ſo he framed his deſigus, 
ſuitable to the opportunities, that were 
given him; but that he wiſh't, that that 


might be procured by the means of his 


Majeſties happy return, no man can rati- 
onally doubt. And in this he ſnewed the 
ſolidity of his judgment, in that when 
deſpairing Haſlerig and his party offered 


him the crown, it was no temptation to 


bim, 
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Monks firſt Monk being now to cutt Out his mo- 


policyes to 


make his dell, like a good Workman, firſt looks 10 
ee s after his tools, and ſo ſeparating his A- a8 
vinilt- my in Scotland into ſeverall places, that g 
they might not (if any ſuch humor was in 
in them) confederate together ; he ſo ;; 


Jays this deſigne, that on a ſudden he p 
changes ſuch Officers, as he knew unſe- I ft 
cure to him, and well affected to his Op- 
poſers; and having preſerved ſuch of his 
Officers, as the Council of the Army 
here in England had reſolved to remove, , 
he knew theſe men would be well fed, 
to him, and ſo as he had opportunity, 
advanced them: and he had ſo many 
good Agents among his common ſoldiers, | 
that the diſaffected Officers had no great ; 
influence upon them. For his conjuncti- + 
on with the Civill power was a great al- | 
ſurance to his Army, that they ſhould be 
well paid and provided for: and his 
Declaration unto the Civill power, that 
he reſolved, that the Military ſhould. be 
ſubſervient to them, put them at great 
eaſe, that this Army would not be fo reſt- 
leſs, and humerous, and uncontrollable, as 


And thus all changes are very hope - 
full, but uſually, when grounded upon 
faction, as deceitfull, one as the Naß 3 
for upon a moveable thing (as faction is) 


8 
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governing the world: (and of hig work- 


ing light out of darknes, and of the pe- 
riods, that he gives to men's and ſtates 
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an immoveable (as | peace ſhould be) can- 

not be well ſett. Soon after this follows 
as great an inſtance of Gods (not mans) 


proſperity, ſetting bounds and limitts 


thereunto, that men may acknowledge, 
that it is not their ſword , but his hand 
that helps them, or that it is he, that 
takes away or ſetts the edge of the ſword) 
as perchance many ages "in any Hiſtory 
hath afforded. For hence forward Lam- 
berts veteran, proſperous , and lately 


victorious Army ſeems emaſculated, and 


gives as little inſtance of courage, as of 


counſell or conduct: for they perceiving, 


that Monk was deſigning to ſu port that 


power, that they were intending much 


to leſſen, if not on Tiling de ſeem 


on a ſudden to be amated ; and Lambert 
thus unſteddy, Monk and he interchange 


ſome letters, which Monk did, that he 


me protritt 1 time the better, and mo- 
f tris Arm ay and like a wiſe Generall, . 


b a very good reputation every 
where, where he had bin, he writes into 
| Ireland to fatisfie that Army of his inten- 


tions, and he propo ſes to Fleetwood, and 


the great men of the Army at London, to 


nd vp "Cortuaifſioners amongſt them, to 


ſhew, 
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the liberties of Parliament. He holds in- 


think it not unneceſſary to ſend ſome 
n · Commiſſioners to Monk into Scotland, 


any thing, that was ſecular, civill, or 
military, from the very beginning of theſe 


all important Secular or Military affairs, 


and therefore now Mr. Caryll (a great 
Independent Miniſter ) is principally to | 


to let him know, how fatall ſuch a breach, 
as was like to be, would prove to the 


Churches would not interpoſe or juſtiſie 
the right of either party; but they 
thought it fitt to lay before Monk, that his 
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ſhew, that his deſigne was no more, than 
to preſerve the rights of the people, and 


telligence with ſome active and leading 
Miniſters, eſpecially one Mr. Bowles at 
York , who had great influence upon 


the Lord Fairfax; for he knew, how WW i 

conſiderable that great man was in thoſe 8 
parts; and with ſome old Officers like- 
wiſe, eſpecially. one Smithſon. On the 
other ſide, 


e, the Southern Army, with the 
countenance of the Independent Churches, 


and the men of God, who had decryed | 
and outed the Biſhops for medling with | 


revolutions, are the active inſtruments in 


as hath been - touch't- upon already : } 


manage this affair with Monk; and he is 


people of God; that the 


Independent 


province was onely to keep Scotland quiet 


of the King's murder, 
n MY and not to engage in the differences of 
d england; and therefore ſince he could 
not have any true information of the 
ſate of affairs, nor had he any call there- + 
onto, (for he was not Phanatick enough 
soo pretend to that) it became him not to 
IF interpoſe. In the mean time whilſt 
Monks Commiſſioners were treating in 
London, and theſe with him in Scotland, 
be had gained fo much time, as to purge 
che diſaffected Officers out of his own 
Amy; tho they were neither inconſide- 
nble men, nor of a ſmall number. 
And tho his Commiſſioners at London 
bad made up a raſh peace, yet did he not 
want dexterity to cavill upon ſeeming 
good reaſons, and to require a further 
explanation. All this while Lamberts 
Army (as if it had a damp or blaſt from 
heaven put upon it) makes no brisk pro- 
greſs or advance towards Scotland ; one- 
ly they marched as far as Newcaſtle , 
which ed Monks firſt deſigne of 
ſurpriſing that place; and there paſſed 
frivolous Treaties betwixt him and ſome 
of Lamberts Officers. But in the mean 
time Monk holds cloſe correſſ | 
with Scott and Haſlerig, and thoſe of the 
Council of State here; and he writes un- 
to the City of London, that it became 
them to be more active in the * 
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their own liberties, than hitherto they 


had bin; and thus he keeps up the fer- 
— thro the whole body. And 


that he might appear to proceed delibe. | 


rately and calmely, and not to give jea- 
lonſy, that he was giving way to . 


Scots, either to caſt off the yoke, which 


they lay under, or to arme themſelves; or 
that his kindnes and better uſage of them, 


than formerly, ſhould raiſe any new jea- 


louſies, that the King was in the bottom 


of this deſi igne, he leaves ſuch garriſons 


in Scotland in ſuch important places, and 


ſo aptly diſpoſes them, that they might 


communicate and aſſiſt each other, and 


be able to bridle the Scots, if they i inno- 
vated. And he gives the Scotch Nobility 
no further leave to arme themſelves; than 


might ſecure them from ſurpriſalls at 


home, if in his abſence by a contrary Party 


danger to that Nation ſhould appear. 


Monks 
march into 
England. 


And now with the main of his body he 


draws to England, and fixes his camp a. 
long the river Tweed at a town called 


the Cold- ſtream;; and this encourages the 


Councill of State here at London ſo to 
own him, as to ſend him a Commiſſion 


to be Generall of all the forces in Eng- 


land and Scotland. The City of London 
is now animated to refuſe taxes, and ſend I 


by their Sword · bearer a particular -mef- 


ſage 
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y lage to him. Portſmouth declares, if not 
„or Monk, yet for Monks Declaration: 
4 und that eminent Sea-man, and moſt ge- 
.. Wicrous hearted and intelligent Perſon, 
\. W.awion , (for I had afterwards good ac- 
je MW quaintance with him, when he was high- 
ly loyall) did the like with the Fleet. And 
the Iriſh Brigade here in England brake off 


Yr | : 

n, from Lambert, and are brought overunto 
a. Monk. Nay even in Ireland, the chiefe of 
m the Army there ſeem to own his proceed- 


WJ ings ; and London and Portſmouth and 
the Fleet ſo ſtartle Lambert, that being 


he MW unwilling to grapple with Monk in Scot- 
ad land, whether by his own intimidations 
o. or parties advice, is uncertain, he choo- 
ty les rather to retreat and alliſt his friends 
an Nat London, and to reduce Portſmouth, 


than to conteſt Monk, or ſecure the North. 
And now not onely others, but hisown 
Army look upon him in a dwindling con- 


he dition; and fo theſe newes's and want of 
3. bay, (which had preſt him for ſome time) 
ed daily diſpirit and leſſen his my: but 
he what gave them their deaths wound was, 


\ 


that they underſtood Fleetwood was now Fleerweed 
on truly enlightened, and had laid down his i? Cann 
g. © Commiſſion, and acknowledged, that the *. 
on hand of God was upon them, and blaſted 
nd their counſells, and pitt in their faces. And 
el. thus they muſt end in Scriptural phraſes, 

| 2 
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as they began their rebellion with miſ⸗ 


applications of texts of Scripture N un- 


le unto 
Gods people, was ſtill applicable unto | 


till this time all that was applica 


them; and their cauſe muſt be ſu 
oſed to be Gods cauſe; and then 


roz, and all that came not ont to their} 
aſſiſtance, was to be curſt bitterly , becauſe] 
they came mot out to the help of the 
Lord againſt the mighty; when at the ſame} 
time they were hunting the Anointed of 
the Lord, as a partridge upon the moun-} 
taines ; and God was to be praiſed for 
the avenging of his Iſrael , when the peo- 
ple willingly offered themſelves, and when 
the governors of the land offered themſelues| 
willingly among the people: and when they 
were exerciſing the highth of their cru- 
elty againſt their brethren, they had (for- 
footh) commiſſion from heaven todo it: 
for God had made them an harrow even] 
with teeth. And Iremember among many] 
other ſuch miſapplications, I took great 


notice once, how ſatisfied Cromwellsſpi- 


rit was, when he interlarded in one of his! 


letters out of Ireland, that he did hope, 


| God would deliver him from the wrongful 


_ dealings of men,. that ſo he might keep his 
command ments: that was, as I conceived, 


to deliver him from the uncompliant part 


of his own army; for he lookt 2 obe- 


ti 
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neither to his Prince, nor his Maſters, the 
two Houſes: but few ſmell their own dung; 
And thus this meteor being burnt out, 


dience from them, when hehad paid it 


417 


and ending in a ſtench, we will conclude ' 


phraſe likewiſe, that doubtleſs there is 4 
God that judgeth in the earth;and pray, that 
men ould truly conſider things bythelaw 
of Cod, the rule of their actions, before 
they apply thoſe generall words of Scrip- 


ture, which juſtife or condemn an action, 


leaſt they take the name of God in vain. 


We are now come unto our laſt 


this * of this ſtory with a Scripture 
I 


ſtage ; and as ſeditious tumults overthrew The Sine 
our laws, fo now the ſeditious tumultu- ſeulemen 
aries, ſenſible of their own intanglements, Er- 
are poſſeſt with generall and violent paſ- de. 


ſions to be reſtored to ſuch ſetled laws, as 
may free them from the diſorders and 
miſeries, which their ſirſt tumults had 
brought them into: therefore the Poet 
was a Prophet, that ſett down the begin- 
ning, aha foretold the end of ſuch 1 like 
croubles' in this diſtic : vix. 


bat 


fit a ira . nnen, 


Principia 


Fu ab iratt plebe tunnlins . 


* 8 1 
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For it hath ever binobſerved,that Lg 
titudes in commotions: as they uſually | 
E. . 
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overthrow thro ignorance and by vio- 


lence ſetled and antient governments; ſo 
after a little experience they find licence 
of licentiouſneſs will never have wiſdom | 
enough to plant true liberty: and then 
they diſcern their preſent ſtate of liberty 
to be much worſe, than their former ſtate, 


which loudly they called ſervitude. 


Tie ben n Fleetwood having thus laid down his 


theſe times 


del cher charge, diſtracted thoughts muſt needs 


aſylum in a 


mx. PoOſſeſs his army; and they, that could not 
depend upon themſelves, muſt ſeek a ſup- 
port from ſome other body: and there- 
fore now they are to call together the 
Parliament again; for this falſe taile (or 
word Parliament) was to be tyed to any | 
dockt rump ; and fo ſeveral Members | 
meeting at the Speakers houſe, whither } 
came divers of the Colonells, they draw 


up the regiments in Lincolns-Inn- fields, 


and the Speaker aſſumes the chair, and then 
ker gover- Popham, Thompſon, Sir Anthony Afhiy 
* wh _ Cooper, Alured, and Markham are com: |! 
| miſſionated to order and conduct the Ar I 
my, and to ſuppreſs the inſurrections &c. 


and to obſerve the directions of Parlia- 
ment. And the firſt thing theſe new! bl 


ſters do, is to command Lambert to diſ- 
band his forces; and that we may per- 
ceive, that this was Gods, and not mans, 
hand, as Monk was now leaving Scot- 


land 
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lund in a ſecure and peaceable ſtate, and 


Js 

o bimſelfe marching into England with the 
e croſs of his Army: (which was very 
n f {mall J and inconſiderable ro do his work, 
n unleſs both the time and the work had 
y bin Gods; for his army was not above 
c, Jo effective good foot, and under 100 


horſe , and Lamberts and the army at 


is London was twee as many) fo in Ireland cu. 
is the like inchnations are found, and Dub- = 

ot n caſtle is ſurpriſed, and the Governor 

p- Jones, and thi Comifloner Corbet, and 


many Other conſiderable perſons were ta- 
ken in it, and Sit Charles Coot overcomes 
al His difficulties at Connaught : and into 
England Monk finds his march ſo open 
and free, that all the way up to London 
he meets with congratulations and ad- 
dreſſes, civilities and honors, biit nothing 
of oppoſition or diſputesʒ and the late 
Generall, the Lord Fairfax, now joyning 


y with him, (tho the Governour of Hull, 
m. Overton; ſtood: miſaffected) throughout 


all Yorkſhire nothing appears againſt him; 
and as he approaches nearer! London, he | 
hath more obſervances; the Parliament, 
the: City, the great Lords, all ſend meſſa- 
ges, and-difcover fomewhat by that pulſe: 
of their deſires 3 and his - temper was ſo 
ſitted:to underſtand other mens thoughts, 
ay; ehe den „that it is an eaſie 
J 1 thing 
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overthrow thro ignorance and by vio- 


lence ſetled and antient governments; ſo 
after a little experience they ſind licence 
or licentiouſneſs will never have wiſdom | 
enough to plant true liberty: and then 
they diſcern their preſent ſtate of liberty 
to be much worſe, than their former ſtate, 


which loudly they called ſervitude. 


me em n Fleetwood having thus laid down his | 


theſe times 


eek thir charge, diſtracted thoughts muſt needs | 


aſylum in a 


Rex. PoOſſeſs his army; and they, that could not 
depend upon themſelves, muſt ſeek a ſup- | 
port from ſome other body: and there- 

fore now they are to call together the 
Parliament again; for this falſe taile (or 

word Parliament) was to be tyed to any | 

dockt rump; and fo ſeveral Members 
meeting at the Speakers houſe, whither | 

came divers of the Colonells, they. draw | 


up the regiments in Lincolns-Inn-fields , 


and the Speaker aſſumes the chair, and then 
nen 2over- Popham, Thompſon, Sir Anthony Afhly' 
don ef. Cooper, Alured, and Markham are com- 
miſſionated to order and conduct the Ar- 
my, and to ſuppreſs the inſurrections &c. 


and to obſerve the directions of Parlia- 


ment. And the firſt thing theſè new Ma- 
ſters do, is to command Lambert to diſ- 
band his forces; and that we may per- 

ceive, that this was Gods, and not mans, 

hand, as Monk was now leaving 1 1 
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lund in a ſecure and peaceable ſtate, and 
himſel e marching into England with the 
groſs of his Army : ( which was very 


ſmall. and inconſiderable to do his work, 


unleſs both the time and the work had 2 
bin Gods; for his army was not above 
4000 effective good foot, and under 1000 


horſe , and Lamberts and the army at 
London was twre as many) fo in Ireland 
the like inclinations are found, and Dub- 
lin caſtle is ſurpriſed, and the Governor 
jones, and the Commiſſioner Corbet, and 
many Other canliderable perſons were ta- 
ken in it, and Sir Charles Coot overcomes 


il his difficultiesat Connaught : and into 
England Monk finds his march ſo open 


ind free, that all the way up to London 


Changes in 
Ireland. 


he meets with: congratulations and ad- 
drefles, civilities and honors, but nothing 
of Ooppoſition or diſputes," and the late 
Generall, the Lord Fairſax, now joyning 


with him, (tho the Governour of Hull, 


Overton, ſtood; miſaffe&cd) throughout * 
all Yorkſhire mathing appears againſt him; 


and as he approaches nearer. London, he 


hath mote: obſervances; the Parliament, 
the City, the great Lords, all ſend meſſa- 
ges, and diſnover fomewhat by that pulle: 
of their deſires ; and his temper e '': 1p 
itted to underſtand other mens thoughts, 


EE 2 thing 


nd comeal bis on, that it i an eaſie 
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ie to know, whoſe inſtrument he was, 
and to whom to attribute all this. bs 
We are told by a certain Writer 4 ner 
„ was, that principally managed 
Fun ud His affairs, viz. Mr. Clarges, (Who was big 
wives brother, and who was known ta 

be an active and buſ y perſon) and after 

ſome time, or upon his coming to Lon 

don, how Mr. Morris, aſterwards Sir Wil 

liam, and Secretary of State, was called] | 

up to him from the Weſt, who wash vel 

ry good Scholar, (if he uſed it not + lic 

tle too much) "and a man of a ſober 
judgment, and well affected to the peace 

* oO this Nation. Theſe two perſons, eſpe$ 
cially. Clarges, gk that Hiſtory are- raptee 
ſented , as giving him ſtilt-luchadvice 

as difintricated him from many fic 

ties; but ſo little is alligned, £8 — to him 

ſelfe- or Morris, that I think he had not 

right done him; for by what I learnit 

from ſeverall,, that were ſent unto him 
upon the way, and who treated with bim N 

_ fingly, he ſeemed to me the great maſter 

and conductor of his own-affairs;; ang 
that that important counſel, which was ito 

The Tglih remove the Parliament. or Lamberts army 
0 remo- at London out of it into ſeparate, and di 
Lan, » ſtant places and quarters, to make way, that 
mike way his army might ſingly quarter in and a 
S bo . owl be ann tf of any 0" 
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oer, bat Hs GWh, being buſines within 
is own ſphere ard profeſſion, ſeems an 

WJ utrerichment'6n his forefight. But this 
eds certaiti} thauthe greateſt men ſtand in 
1 ced of active and able Miniſters, wben 
| z they are engagedin {ach imp rtant affai rs, 
en this great man was at this time: and 
therefore I would have every one of them 
i have their due Fire of their merits, and 
lech no more; for it was very obvious, had 
ven rot the two Armies bin kept from ming- 
lit ling, they weill hardly Fave bin kept 
Og * 25 22. 
WH All things thus clear for his reception amn, 
at London, he was brought in with great Lenden. 
J criumphs and che reputation of his va — 
our, and bis ſlibtilt7 in conducting an 4 
making uſe öf an army, and the conjun- 
tures of time To allayed the late ſurges 
noi of our tempeſtuous ſeas, that all things 
no em d now becaltned. And yet after this, 
ve ſhall find a change or two more; for „% 
Haſlerig and his party being now on the avg wt = 
top of the wheel,” they could manage no- Kt 
thing without Violence; pafſſont, and hea- 
dinels; and therefore having contributed 
o much towards the removing of al! 
Monks difficulties, they thought Monk : 
was equally obliged to maintaine and et- 
tle all they had projected. 80 as here is 
mother twiſt of the gutts; for the Mer. 
. Le 3 curx 


n 
N 


testete an 1 Oh is Aa is for the 
Council of State, and Members of Parlia- 
ment: which abjures the King and the 
Houſe of Lords. This divers of the ſo- 
bereſt Members of Parliament refuſi ing, he 
take ſanctuary under that example, and 
recommends to them rather the quieting 
the fermentation among themſelves,than 
raiſing of it either in that Houſe, or in 
„ Kingdomi in generall. But his caution 
was neither rudely rejected, nor kindly 
entertained. Next the danger of reſtoring 
the King and Houle of Lords, that which 
this prevailing body of men apprehended 

f moſt, was the convening (15s ſecluded 
0 Members; and in this he” kept himſelfe 
very much undiſcovered, and Was 76 
ſafer thereby; and unlels it were to his 
two Confidents (tho moſt of the Addreſ- 
ſes, that were made to him by the Nobi- 

= lity and Gentry upon the way had a ten. 
dency thereunto, or rather for a new free 
Parliament) he was undiſcernible. 


gia con With great ceremony he is conducted 
de c to the Houſe of Commons and you mult 
N ok a yery learned and eloquent Speech 
made # bim N Wy an n 

7 And 
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and even ungrammatical man ( Lenthal | 


the Speaker) made it: for fo certainly 
he was. Herein they acknowledge his 
great ſervices, and complement them; 
he profeſſes his great obligations, and re- 
ſolution of ſerving them. But at the 
core both ſides ſoon began to putrifie, and 


(like a pear) we may perceive, that the 


tranſition from ripe to rotten was very 


obſerves, that they call him Commiſſioner ' 
Monk, not Generall , and he as ſoon 


dives 1 8 the meaning. And now ariſes 


a new negle& of this new government : 


for the City of London deſiring to be ex- The 
cuſed from 12 of taxes, till the Parlia- ache 
| 


ment was, 
Repreſentatives, Haſlerig, nl Scott, and 


the reſt of the generall Council of State 
take ſuch an offence thereat, that they 
think to employ. their new. unſatisfied 


Generall upon a deſign, that would be too 
hard for him, Or was like to make him 
odious: (and we know the number of 


423 


ſpeedy. For they are not long, before he Monks jet 


oulyes, 


kwyard- 


led with a juſt number of . ey 


raxcs. 


his Gai for the doing ſo great a work 


Was very ſmall) and he is required by the 


Parliament to ſcize on the perſons of ele- 


ven eminent, but refractory, Citizens, 
( whereof he took f in his cuſtody, nine) 5 


=>, thee 
+ A TS LA 


and to commit them to the Tower, and to 


Pe down, the poſts and chains of the a- 


Ee 4 venues, 


- 


\- 


Ci iy 81 


4% 


Monks ta. 
Fin party 


With them. 
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venues, and at laſt to take down the gates 
and portcullices of the City, and to quar- 


ter his ſoldiers there. Which command | 
being very unpleaſing to himſelfe as well 
as to his own Commanders and ſoldiers, | 


and ſome of the wiſeſt Citizens bunbly 


and ſubmiſſively reaſoning the fame with 


him, he writes to the Houſe to mitigate 


the ſeverity of his orders : but they the 
more inflamed at it, make their directions 


the more poſitive. But he obſerving the 


temper of his new Maſters, and the re- 
ſolvednes of the City, and having ſome 
_ whiſpers, what they meant to do with 


Him, in caſe he returned among them, he 


rhought it wiſer to conciliate the great 


Corporation to him, than to depend on 


his new Maſters, to whom if he had fe- 
turned, it was verily believed, they would 
have ſent his head to one place, and his 
dody to another. And therefore valuing 
is own ſtrength with the conjunction of 
this body of men, and the inclinations of 


Wwe h the whole nation, and he having wrought 


22 


_- - .,upon divers of the Commanders of the 


other part of the Army, he thought he 


Had paſſed Rubicon: and therefore was 
with ſpeed to maintaine, what he had 


wie with ſo much reſolution begun. Where- 


o fill up upon he immediately writes to the Houſe 


heir nume 
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plains of Lamberts and Vanes and Lud- 
— being too much countenanced by 
them againft him, and that the moſt ſober 
and conſcientious Laymen and: Miniſters 

of the kingdom were excluded from em- 
ployment in either kind, by tendring 
them oaths, which they could not take: 
whereupon he grounds a deſire, that with- 
in two or three dayes they would iſſue out 
Writs to fill up their numbers; that this 
body ſitting ſome time, a full and freely 

clefied Houſe-of Parliament might ere 
long ſucceed them. The Houſe difſembles 

the reſentment they have of this letter, 
and Scott is ſent unto him to aſſure him 

of their high opinion of his ſervices, 

and to vo. him to his lodgings” at 
Whitehall again. But he reſolves, having 
reconciled himſelf to the Citizens, not to 
change his poſt, and in London he ad- 
mits a conference between the ſecluded 
and ſitting Parliament men. And the reſult The cectutea 
is; that, the ſecluded Perſons ſhould be re- e 
admitted: and that new Writts ſhould tar 
iſſue out for the ſummoning of a Parlia- m. 
ment to meet at Weſtminſter: the twen- 

tieth day of Aprill 1660. And that the 
ſecluded . — might ſecurely take 

their places, he marches now down if 
: Wbiteball with his Army and cauſes his 

guard eee As cd Houſe F ho 
Yelg. and 


2 N 
* 

q a8”; 

4 - 1 

* - 
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Monk temp- 


ted to take 
en hin the 
Crowu. 


Abe French 
Ambaſſador 
| buſy. 
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and chew to his own army and the diſperſt 


regiments he gives aſſurance, that nothing 


was intended by all this of alteration o 
government, but that it, ſhould continue 
as a free State and Common-wealth ; and 
more amply to the other regiments, that 
lay diſperſt, he communicates The ſame by 


ſeverall letters. 
The ſecluded Members thus admitted, 


Haſlerig and ſome other Leaders addreſs 


to him, and tempt him to take upon him 


the government it ſelfe: and tho he re-. 
fuſed it, yet he uſed them civilly, and 


promiſed Hallerig, if he would acquieſce, 


he ſhould find all ſecurity : and the Am- 


baſſador of the King of France, having 


winded this propoſition, finds means for 


a conference with Clarges, and to deſire 
by him to aſſure the Generall, that if he 
had any aime to aſſume the government 
Himſelfe, his Maſter would be a very ſted- 
dy friend to him; or if his eye was caſt | 
upon the King, he would be miniſteriall 
thereuntoʒ ( or he that had diſmiſt him 


his own country, would have bin very 


| loath to have ſeen his Majeſty returne 


home without his having bin inſtrumen- 


tall therein; or he that had caſt in ſome 
: =] of his coloquintida into our pottage all 


4 jute of his cookery. now.) But tho 


+ ths time, was unwilling, it ſnould want 


this 
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this wiſe General admitted a reſpe&full 
conference with him; yet he 577 him 
ſoon perceive, he was not ſuſceptible of 
French counſells. And the Generall was 
tempted by an offer of Hampton Court, & 
the lands thereunto belonging to be ſetled 
on him and his heirs; which he refuſed; 

but afterwards took the ſteward(hip there- 

of. The Parliament thus mett, they 

make an aſſeſſment of 100000 J. per men- A Tix of 
ſem for ſix months: they ſettle the Militia mem tr 
both in the City and Counties: they ab- Wal 
rogate the Engagement againſt the King; 

and take it off of the file : they repeale the 

Att for the former Council of State; and 
make a new Council conliſting of 31 men, 
wherein were Pierpoint and Crew, Lord 
Fairfax and Hollis, Sir Anthony Aſhly- 
Cooper and Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Lord 

chief Juſtice St. 105 and Sir Harbottle 

Grimſton &c. theſe Gentlemen I mention, 
that we may know, who at that time pre- 
dominated. Some of the old Officers of 
the old Army begin to mutiny againſt the 
Parliament and Council, as if this body 

of men were in the direct way of bring- 
ing in the King. The Generall quiets all, 1 
telling them, that they were not long raſh policy 
no to ſitt, that a new and free Patlia- Rau 


mutinyes of 


the Officers 
ment was to meet; and that all perſons, M 


ik hag bin of the' Kings patty, were 12 Army. 
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be ſecluded fom all employment botli in 
State and Army: and with theſe anodynes 

he hinders further fermentation. Upon 

&reall of the diſſolution of this Parliament, a new | 

we king: one being called, let the prohibitions be 


FleQions of 
party, 

what they would, elections are freely 

made of the Royal party; for they had 

made addreſſes, expreſſing their amicable 

diſpoſitions and inclinations to a generall 

amneſty , and their readines to obſerve 

the determination of the exſpected Par- 

liament. And therefore it cannot be now 

thought, but that it was a fitt ſeaſon for 

the King to make addreſſes to the 

leading, men and for them to make pro- 

feſſions to him of their inclinations to 

2 revert to their duty. And after ſome 

wm 6. time, the great Lords, Warwick, and Man- 

n nee cheſter, and Say, and ſome chiefe Members =1 

te Kings have private conferences with ſome 

n ſons of the Kings party, as Sir Orlando 

Bridgman, Sir Geoffry Pal mer, and my 

ſelfe, the unworthieſt. Not many we 

after, without the knowledge of 

Lords, Mr. N (now Lord privy 7 Seal) 

Sir Anthony Aſtiſy Cooper, and Sir Wil- 

liam Morris mett with the fame perſons 

from the Geneall - to the end that the 

King might ſee their good inclinations 

thro a medium, which was not likely to 

| deceive him. And tho they did the ame 


thing 


of the King's murder. 


thin GE — afterwards themſelves by particular 

rs, whom they, ſent-over to the 
N yet they thought this a good 
means early to be rightly, underſtood: 


and the Generall was 15 — ſatisfied, that 


he confeſt, that there was not a meeting 


429 


in town, but he had ſome intelligence of 


1 it, fave of this; which aſſured him of 
their ſecrecy, and yet he knew not, that 


the ſame perſons mett at the _ time | 


with the Lords. 


This I ſay not to cre creep into a little ; 


ſhare —— back our King; for from 
the bottom of my heart I thinł that it isa 
ſacriledge to rob Godyprr ovidence of any 
part of it; unto him belongs the glory 


of the hole, who onely can 8 the 


unruly affections of men: be only could 


ſtill this forme, and allay the madnes f 
this people. If he Pane I n this work 


age his own arme bare, and bis inter- 
(tion viſible, mans wiſdom or policy 
never brought it about 3 down right 


force and that muſt have bin forraign) 
was imp Fe to Na nes 
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makes not this obſervation himſelfe, de- 
ſerves not a proofe thereof by a recapi- 


tulation of the particulars... Next unto. Þ 


the divine hand, not the honor, but the 

iſſue of it is due to the firſt rebellious | 
principles of all our Innovators; for a 
wiſe, loyal, and noble Lord was wont to 


ſay, that theſe principles were fo falſe 
and ſo pernicious, that they had ſcarce 
left virtue enough among men to keep ſo- 


ciety peaceably and beneficially together. 


were made to overthrow, but not 
to ſettle any government, but after they | 


have been experimented, they are diſco- 


vered; and men grow weary of them, 


and as a naturall conſequent thereof, are 


ready to reſettle themſelves upon that 
foundation, which they had overthrown. 
Theſe two things well weighed, the 


aligned to him the reſt : for tho he mo- 


ved perchance, as a natural inſtrument at 


firſt; and diſcerned not, what would be 


the end; yet ſurely at laſt he was a vo- 


= luntary and morall inſtrument in Gods 
hand; and by a loyall heart, prudent 
head, and ſtout hand deſigned and 


effected what was fo happily: brought a- 
i eee e 503 Þ 
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He had expounded himſelfe, ſome little 2 = 
time before this, to that very prudent; Sir jos 
young Gentleman, Sir John Greenville, © 
who was introduced to him by a fafe 
hand, Sir William Morris, and who was 


; received upon/the great good affection, 


the Generall bore unto his family; and 
it was a grateful one; for the Generall had 
bin bred up a young Soldier under 8ir 
Richard Greenville ,, who was an old ex- 


perienced Soldier, tho his nature was tem- 
pered with great ſeverity, if not cruelty. 


But the Father of this Gentleman, tho not 


bred a Soldier, yet was fo naturally adap- | 
ted to it, and was fo fall of r 
well as cleer courage, that having been 
well acquainted with him, as a Member in 
the long Parliament, I was heartily ſorry, 
when, tho ſo hotiourabl y and victoriouſſy, 
he fell at the rencounter at Landſdown :_ 
and he left this noble Gentleman, now Earl 
of Bath, and his younger Brother, Ber- 
nard, heirs of his loyalty and courage. 
By this Gentleman then the Generall had 
received a letter from the King, to which 
he made a dutiful and wiſe reply, but 
wrote not back. However by the Generals 
advice the King removes immediately out 
of the Spaniſh quarters, and goes to Breda. 
All this I thus early bring in, that it may 
be diſcerned, how his Majcſtics _— 


r 2 
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ſo ſhort a time afterwards ſo ſoon ripened: 
and how-wiſely the Generall and his Mi- 
niſters managed the ſame: and with what 
prudence and authority they quieted the 
loldiery, who of all parties were taking 
cure for their own arrears and pay. About 
Lo this time Lambert, who was a Priſoner 
ofthe ron. jn the Tower, makes an-eſcape from 

er, and heads n webs hy og he” „ OR 
« diſconcen- thence 3 hoping to be the head of the 
iP diſcontented party in the army and nation. 
But the Generall hearing, that he was gone 
towards the North, ſent forces fo carly to 
oppoſe him in divers places, and commit. 
bees 1; £162 e n ee aur to Calgnel 
bal. Ingoldsby(a Gentleman of a good family, 
and a very daring and expert Officer, and 
one grown ſenſible, how be was decei- 
ved, when. he was unhappily drawn in, 
whulſt he vas a very young man by Crom 


Well, WhO Maz his kinſman, to command 
a fegiment in his army, and who now 


ſought ſome occaſion to ſignalize his loy- 
alty, Which he Was prepared and ready to 
have done in git George Booths riſing) . 
this Gentleman with Colonel Streater ha- g 
ving pteciſely heard, where Lambert was N. 
about Daventry, ſo briskly engaged him, 
(and both Lambert and his men were per- 
ceived ſo ſoon to be faint and irreſolute) 
that the two parties coming to grapple F< 
for it, ſome X Lamberts men ſoon came n 
e | over 
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; over to Ingoldsby, and others gave the 
i- Wl fign of their ſubmiſſion, by holding down 
A the noſes of their piſtolls. Major Creed, 
ze who was with Lambert, endeavoured 
'S I to procure from Ingoldsby a permiſſion, 
ur that Lambert might eſcape: but being 
i YI refuſed that, Lambert by flight endea- 
h voured to make the ſame ; but Ingolds- 
ue by by a ſwift horſe ſoon ſtopt him, 


m. ¶ and ſingly charg d him, and then he as 
ne meanly ſurrendred himſelf his priſoner. 
10 Y There were but few men lain, but many 


taken priſoners ; and it was all the blood, 
that was ſpilt throughout this great a- 
ction of bringing home the King. This 
{mall rencounter was a very important 
action; for here was Colonell Okey , 
and Axtell, and Cobbet, and Creed, and 
divers other ſtout Commanders, who 
y were as reſolute men, as-any were in 
the old Army: and if they had had 
time given them for all the diſconten- 
ted perſons to have come in, and had 
had one day of good ſucceſs, the re- 
duction of them might have bin as dif- 
im, Haeult a buſineſs, as by Gods bleſſing it 
r. ras an eaſy one. E e thomas 


5 The Old Parliament hav ing diſſolved wen : 
x. hemſelves, and a New called to meet 


on the 256 of April 1660. Sir Har- 
ottle Grimſton being — * 
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The Kin s 
letters tothe 
Parliament, 


KG. 


| Houſes of Parliament, the City of Lon-| 
don, and the Navy: and the Generalls 


ſedan act of Oblivion and general! 


that by the antient and fundamental 
laws of the kingdom the government 


the parlia- 


ments recog- 


nition of the 


Kings title. 


Earl of Mancheſter Speaker of the Houſe 


neſs ſo well, that in this nick of time, 
he had ſent over 2090 Sir John Green- ; 


Captain-Generall of all the forces off 


Officers of the army, and the Council] 
of State. The letter to the Houſes had 


liberty to tender conſciences, who di. 
as ſhould be agreed on by Parliament: 
the ſoldiery. And his Majeſties letters 


had fo good an influence on both the 
Houſes, (tho' it begun in the. Lords 
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of the Houſe of Commons , and the 


of Lords, the King adjuſted his buſi- 


nin, luna} ny. YN. ep — — OY: 2 20 Sek > G5. EA mod + of = A A mx A 


ville with a commiſſion to Monk to be 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; andfi 
he likewiſe brought letters to bothl 
letter was to be communicated to the 
a Declaration encloſed in it, and ſo 
had that to the Commons. it promi- 


Pardon; in point of religion, ſuch a 


ſturbed not the peace of the kingdom, 


it promiſed payment of all arrears to 


Houſe) that they forthwith declare 


ought to be adminiſtred by the King 
- with the Lords and Commons; and 
thus his Majeſtics title is acknowleds 


T6 5 
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ed, and then the two Speakers and 
Members of both Houſes (tho it was 
declared, that there was no neceſſity there- 
of, the title not depending thereon) attend 
upon the ceremony, with the Heralds, 
who are appointed to make Proclama- 


tion, both at Weſtminſter-Hall, White- 


hall, Temple-Barr, and the old Exchange 


&c. of his Majeſties right of ſucceſſion: 


and 500001. is ordered to be ſent to 
the King for the expenſes of his Ma- 
jeſties return, and 10000 J. for his Roy- 
all Highnes, the Duke of York, and 
5000 J. for the Duke of Gloceſter ; 
and anſwers are made to his Majeſties 


letters, and ſelect Commiſſioners from 
both Houſes are ſent to his Majeſty with 


the votes of Recognition: as likewiſe = 


others from the City, with a preſent 
of 10000 J. to his Majeſty, 10007. to 


the Duke of York, and another to the 
Duke of Gloceſter ; and the Journals are 
ſearch't, and thoſe Acts and Orders ra- 
zed out, which were inconſiſtent with 


the Kingly government. Theſe Com- 


miſſioners find his Majeſty at the Hague; 


Mountague, attending on that coaſt, to 


waft him over, and with inſtructions to 
obſerve all his Majeſties commands. 
The Duke of Tork is declared by the 

. King 
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King Lord High- Admirall of England; 

and Mountague his Vice-Admirall. 
About the 230 of May the King 
takes ſhipping, paying all due reſpects 
to his Aunt, the Queen of Bohemia, 
to his Siſter, the Princeſs Royall of 
Orange, (that family during his whole 
time of affliction having highly obliged 
him) and to the States of Holland, 
who had very magnificently treated and 
preſented him; and the weather being 
very ſtormy , it was two days, before 
his Vajeſty made Dover road ; at which 
town he landed; but he made little or 
no. ſtay there, becauſe | the town was 
not capable. to receive the great train of 


Nobility, Gentry, and others, who were 
come to tha ſhore to receive him: yet 


the Magiſtrates attended him, and the 
Miniſter preſented him with a large Bi- 
ble with gold claſps. That night he lay 
at Canterbury, where the Recorder made 
him an eloquent {] peech; and the Mayor 
preſented him with a tankard of maſſy 
gold. The Generall received the — 
of Knighthood, and afterwards of the 
Garter : the Earle of Southampton was 
{worn Privy-Councellor and Mr. Morris 
knighted, and declared Secretary of State. 
Whoever could have painted joy belt, 
might have ſeen it here at its hight in 

every 
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every mans complexion : for from Do- 
ver to London I ſaw not a diſconten- 
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ted face; and I believe the greateſt 


crowds of people, with the greateſt 


cheerfullnes upon all the road, and in 
all places, where his Majeſty made ne- 


ver ſo ſhort a ſtay, were to be obſer- 


ved, and as great joyes and triumphs, as 
ever were in this nation. His paſſage 
thro London to Whitehall was very 


ſolemn and magnificent; and all the 


ſtreets and windows were made parta- 


kers of the bravery ; and the Lord Mayor 
and the ſeveral Companies in great or- 
der and rich accoutrements attend him. 


He entred the City on his birth-day, the 
29% of May; fo as it was a regeneration; 


and becauſe his Chappell Was out of or- 


der , he made his Preſence-Chamber his 


Oratory, 8 to pay his devotions that 
night to God. And thus the good Angel 


of God brought him vr and 
peaceably home, and ſet him upon his 


Fathers throne; where may the ſame God 


long u bim. Amen. 
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